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INTRODUCTION. 



THREE counties are dealt with in this volume of the topo- 
graphical collections from the GeniUmafis Magazitu, The 
DOTthcTTi county, Westmoreland, is represented very scantily, the fact 
being that travelling in North Britain during the eighteenth century 
by people likely to interest themselves in topographical particulars 
was not ftequent. Indeed, the contributions, judged by their length 
and value, make an interesting test of the social relationship of the 
several counties to the capital. In the days of railways and bicycles 
no place is distant from London, and it is not easy for us to under- 
stand the change which these two means of locomotion have made. 
We may attempt to do so by these contributions to local , history 
published in the GtntUman't Magazine when most people lived in 
the places of their birth, and when Warwickshire folk knew not those 
of Westmoreland, while those of Westmoreland scarcely knew of the 
existence of Wiltshire. 

Warwickshire is known to most Englishmen as Shakespeare's 
county, and Stratford occupies a considerate space in these pages. 
The county is particularly rich in historical associations besides those 
attaching to the great national poet, and there are many communica- 
tions of value giving local notes of the Civil War and other historical 
episodes of which Warwickshire was the centre. Family history is 
also very well represented, and the records of heraldry noted from the 
churches or from bouses or other buildings are particularly valuable, 
seeing how frequently these memorials of the past have been de- 
stroyed by ignorant architects, with the connivance of indifferent 
clergy, who, as temporary custodians of the edifices where they 
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minister so frequently, consider it right to do permanent and irre- 
trievable damage. The wanton destruction at Shakespeare's birth- 
place (p. 7S) is about as bad an example of what is tolerated in this 
country under the authority given to ownership as could possibly be 
imagined. The Aston heraldry is very well described, as are those 
of Stratford and Temple Balsall. 

Westmoreland is very scantily represented, as I hare stated, but 
what there is of it is particularly interesting. 

Wiltshire is more fully described, and contains, as might be 
expected, much of interest to the reader. Perhaps an undue pro- 
portion is given to the extracts relating to Fonthill, but they could 
hardly be shortened without destroying them, and as they describe 
things not now in existence, they will probably be of use to many 
readers. It is not surprising Chat so celebrated a house should be 
regarded by Wiltshire antiquaries contemporary with its glories as 
deserving special attention. No one will, I think, complain of the 
descriptions of Old Sarum and Salisbury being unduly long, for the 
details are highly interesting and valuable, being for the most part 
records of finds and excavations noted contemporaneously. The 
recent fall of a stone at SConehenge brings into prominence the note 
on P- 34° which records a similar fall prior to 1806. A beautiful 
example of the Manor House is well described as standing at Great 
Chalfield (p. 261) in 1834, but was destroyed before r838, as de- 
scribed by another correspondent. Throughout, the notes relating 
to this county are of more than ordinary interest on account of the 
details mentioned from personal observation by the various writers. 

The usual amount of family and church historj' is to be found in 
this volume. It is particularly interesting, and will appeal to many 
readers who love the old places where England's history has been 
made. 

Of course there are many errors of fact and not a few of taste in 
these pages. But these belong to the times, indicate the genuine- 
ness of the communications, help us to gauge their value, and other- 
wise give the flavour of enjoyment which readers of eighteenth- 
century literature know so well. It is of course monstrous Co be 
told that Simon de Monlfort proved his cowardice to be equal to 
his cruelty (p. 8) ; Chat that heroic woman Ethelflieda erected the 
"dungeon" of Warwick, "suited to the ferocious temper of the 
age " (p. 7) ; and so on. The discovery at Little Wolford and the 
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cutious conjecture thereon (p. 73) takes us to a region of domestic 
history which has not been investigated. The Saxon " nobleman " 
and "lord of. the manor" of Stretton-upon-Fosse (p. 103) is an 
anomaly created by the eighteenth-century writer. But these errors 
are such as can be admitted and recognised as part of the character- 
istics of the times in which, the various writers worked, and they by 
no means disfigure the narratives. 

The respect paid to Addison's house at Bilton Hall and the note 
of a parallel case in Thomson's house at Richmond (p. 16) are 
examples of e^hteenth-century taste which we might copy with 
advantage. One cannot say, however, that this feeling was uni- 
versal in that century, for destruction was rife then as now. The 
story told of Aldeiton in Wiltshire (p. 199) is one which probably 
could be applied with more or less accuracy to most of the towns in 
England, and yet no one seems to think it worth while to induce 
Parliament to le^slate so that we might have at least the protection 
which in such countries as Russia, Denmark, and France is given to 
historical buildings. It is, however, pleasing to think that King 
John's hunting-seat at ToUard Royal (pp. 188, 346) has been so 
splendidly preserved in our own time by General Pitt-Rivers. 

The legend of Guy of Warwick is represented locally by the name 
of Guy's Cliff, to which the great hero of romance is said to have 
retired (p. 7). At Warwick Castle are preserved the sword, shield, 
and helmet attributed to that hero by tradition (p. 19). Another 
traditional hero is Bevis of Southampton, who is supposed to have 
resided U Downton in Wiltshire (p. 183). The local legend of the 
church between Boyton and Gorton belongs to a large class, and is 
worth noting (p. 183). The family legend of the nurse attending a 
secret birth at Littlecote, and its direful consequences (p. 277), is 
very interesting, and deserves comparison with others of its class. 
The- singular traditions in the neighbourhood of a ghostly apparition 
of a beautiful child, told later on (p. 2S0), are no doubt part of the 
original legend, if they could be traced out. 

The municipal custom at Marlborough (p. 185) is not, so far 
as I am aware, recorded elsewhere. Another extremely important 
municipal custom is that at Malmesbury (p. 390), and I have ex- 
amined it at some length in my book, " The Village Community." 
The Church custom of carrying a garland decorated with ribbons 
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before the corpse of a young unmarried woman (p. 187) was seen in 
its decay at Stockton in i3>5. If the details of fiox revel (p. 206) 
had been properly described, they might have revealed features 
going back to an older civilization than that sanctioned by the 
Christian Church, and perhaps would have supported the writer's 
tbeoiy that this neighbourhood was the centre of Celtic worship. 
The Devizes custom (p 325) is paralleled elsewhere in this country, 
and is altogether very interesting. 

The records of the guild of Stratford (pp. 80-98) are particularly 
interesting to the history of trade and society. Perhaps the most 
curious note of contemporary history is the paragraph describing 
the men of Birmingham making use of water-power at Sutton Cold- 
field owing to the many absent workmen at war (p. no). 

One of the famous turf figures is noted at Badway, being locally 
knovm as the Red Horse (p. i3), and others are noted at Selwood 
(p. 174), and at Bowood (p. 190). The great collection of human 
bones at Stratford (pp. zz, 23) is one of three or four examples in 
the country, and the origin of which is not determined. The town 
hall at Sutton Coldfield (p. 113) was called the Moot Hall in 1844, 
and, with the borough cross at Downton (p. 337), is particularly 
interesting to municipal history. A corresponding local custom 
is the election of the members for Old Sarum under a tree near 
Stratford Church (p. 188). 

Medicinal springs were much in vogue during the eighteenth 
century, and people then preferred those in their own country. The 
note on the waters near Shottery in Warwickshire is interesting 
(p, 30). Leamington is of course still in vogue. Another note, 
dated 1813 (p. 73), is a useful historical record. 

This volume appears to me to contain more interesting observa- 
tions than usual. Each extract is left entire, with full reference to 
illustrations, for the benefit of those who might wish to refer to the 
original. The only changes made are to leave out some of the 
passages which contain no information beyond the inflated views of 
the writer upon his first acquaintance with an object of antiquity, or 
the unnecessary preface or peroration to articles the value of which 
consists in the facts they record. A few of the Scripture quotations 
on epitaphs are also omitted. 

LAURENCE GOMME. 

14, DOKSBT SqOilRB, 

AfrU, 1901. 
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IVAJi WICKSHIRE. 



[iSas, /'art /../jJ. 34-36-] 

Ancient State and Remains. 

Briittk InhabitatUs, Coniavii and Wigantes. 

Jioman Provina. — Britannia Secunda. Stations. — Altuna, Al- 
cesterj Beoonse, High Cross; Chesterton (supposed); Mandaesse- 
dum, Manceter ; Pnesidiam, Warwick (donbtTul). 

SaxOH Octarchy, Mercia. 

AnHquities. — Roman Encampments of Brinklow, Chestenon, Edge- 
hill, Ratley, Oldbury (supposed to have formed the summer camp to 
the station, Manduessedum), and a smaller one (supposed to, have 
been constructed foi a guard against any attempt at surprise). Saxon 
Earthworks and Encampments at Welcombe Hilb (extensive). 
Abbejrs of Combe (founded bp Richard de Camvill temp. Stephen) ; 
Coventry (founded by Leofric, 5th Earl of Mercia, and his Countess 
Godiva) ; Merevale (founded by Robert, Earl Ferrers, 13 Stephen); 
and Stoneleigh (removed from Radmore, in Staffordshire, in 1154). 
Priories of Alcester (founded by Ralph Boteler about 1140); 
Bimunghaia (founded about thirteenth century) ; Coventry (founded 
by Leofric, Earl of Mercia, temp. Edward the Confessor) ; Erdburie 
(founded temp. Henry II. by Ralph de Sudley); Kenilworth (founded 
by Geofirey de Clinton in 1133); Maxstoke (founded by William 
de Clinton, Earl of Huntingdon); Monk's Kirby (founded about 
time of WUliam I.) ; Shortley (founded by William, Lord Zoucb of 
Haningworth, in 1381); Studley (first founded temp. Stephen by 
Peter Corbicon); Tbellesford (founded in 1314 by Sir WUliam Lucy 
of Charlecote) ; Warmington (founded by Henry de Ncwburgh, Earl 
of Warwick) ; Warwick (founded by Henry de Newburgh, Earl of 
Warwick, temp. Henry VI.); Wolston (founded about temp Wil- 
liam I. or II.) ; Wootton Wawen (founded by the De Stafford family 
in the time of the Normans). Nunneries of Coventry (founded long 
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before the Priory, first noticed by Rous); Henwood; Nuneaton 
(founded temp. Stephen by Robert, Earl of Leicester) ; Pinley 
(founded by R, de Filaidinton temp. William I) ; Polesworth 
(fbunded eidier by King Egbert or his son Etbelwolf for the recep- 
tion of St. Modwena) ; and Wroxall (founded by Hugh de Hutton 
temp. Stephen). Churches of Astley (the spire of which was termed 
the lanthom of Arden) ; Birmingham : St. Martin's (erected thirteenth 
century, but much altered by repairs); Balsall (erected by the 
Knights Templars, and but little altered) ; Beaudesert (rendered 
interesting by some remains of Saxon or early Norman architecture) ; 
Coleshlll (f^ne specimen of decorated Gothic) ; Coventry : St John's, 
St. Michiel's (the spire, the admiration of ages, was designed and 
partly raised temp. Edward III.), and Trinity ; Dunchurch, Kenil- 
worth (beautiful Saxon door) ; Newnham Regis (in ruins) ; Nuneaton 
(built about 500 years) ; Shustoke (erected temp. Edward II.) ; 
Stoneleigh ; Stratford ; Warwick had five churches (none of which 
now exist)— St. Mary (rebuilt fourteenth century, through the muni- 
ficence of the Earls of Warwick), and St. Peter (situated on the east 
gate of the town, erected temp. Hem? VI.) ; and Wolston (erected 
at different early periods). Chapels of Baddesley Ensor : Barston ; 
Birmingham, St. John's (founded in 1383, but rebuilt 1735); 
Bradwell ; Caludon ; Church Lawford ; Fletchamsted ; Guy's Oifi' 
(founded by Richard Beauchamp); Hartshill (an old building, so 
denominated) ; Henley in Arden (chiefly erected temp. Edward III.) ; 
Knowle (erected by Walter Cooke temp. Richard II.) ; Stratford 

i belonging to the Guild of the Holy Cross) ; Warwick, St James 
over the west gate of the principal street, plain but impressive) ; and 
Wolston (founded by the Turioiles). Castles of Allesley (voy few 
remains) ; Astley (surrounded by a moat) ; Baginton ; Beaudesert 
(erected by Thurstane de Montfott shortly after the arrival of the 
Normans, totally down, but its site worth examining) ; Birmingham 
(stood near the church) ; Brandon ; Brinklow (formerly possessed 
by the Mowbrays) ; Coleshill ; Coventry (built by Ranulph, Earl of 
Chester) ; Hartshill ; Kenilworth (founded by Geoffrey de Clinton) 
Kineton (where, according to tradition, King John held his court) 
Maxstoke (erected by William de Clinton temp. Edward III) . 
Rugby (built temp. Stephen) ; Studtey ; and Warwick (the first 
fortification here built by Ethelfleda, daughter of Alfred, in 915). 
Mansions of Cloptoa House ; Compton Wynyate ; and Offchurch 
Bury (part of considerable antiquity). Caves at Guv's CXiH, where 
Guy lived " like a palmer poore," and " hewed with bis own hands." 

Present State and Appearance. 
JSivert. — Alne, Anker, Arrow, Avon, Blythe, Cole, Leam, Rea, 
Stour, Tame. 

Inland Navigation. — Ashby-de-la-Zouch Canal ; the Avon, made 
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navigable foi vessels of 40 tons la 1637 ; Bilston Canal ; Birming- 
baiD Old Canal ; Birmingham and Fazely Canal ; Coventry Canal, 
of great importance ; Oxford and Coventrjr Canal ; Grand Trunk 
Canal j Stratford Canal; Warwick and Birmmgham Canal ; Warwick 
and NaptoD Canal ; Worcester and fiinningham Canal 

Lakes. — Compton Vemey ; HewelL 

Eminetues and Views. — AlvestoQ, called by the late Dr. Perry 
the Montpelier of England ; Barford, prospects eminently rich and 
various; Brailes, elevations commanding fine diversified prospects; 
Corley ; Edgehill, beautiful views from it ; Guy's Cliff, very romantic, 
and, according to Leland, " a place meet for the Muses " ; Warwick 
Castle, every window commanding picturesque and diversified views ; 
Wclcombe Hills. 

Natural Curiosities. — Birmingham chalybeate and several other 
springs ; Ilmington chalybeate springs; Newnham Regis chalybeate 
spring, discovered 1579 ; Leamington Spa. 

Puilie Edificts. — Alcester Maiket-hall ; Free-school, founded 
temp. Elizabeth pursuant to ^e will, of Walter Newport, Gent 
Athcrstone Free Grammar-school, founded in 1573 by Sir William 
Dcvereuz, etc. Birmingham Barracks, erected in r793; Bluecoat- 
scfaool; Deaf and Dumb Institution, founded in 1813 ; Dispensary, 
erected 1808; Free-school, founded by Edward VI. in 1552; 
General Hospital, commenced in 1766; Navigation Office; Philo- 
sophical Society ; Piison, built in 1S06 ; Public Library, commenced 
in 1792; Statue to Lord Nelson by Westmacott, erected in 
1809; Theatre. Coventry, Bablake Hospital, founded in 1506 by 
Thomas Bond, Mayor of the City ; Barracks, erected 1793 ; County 
Hall, erected 1785; Cross, erected in 1423, rebuilt 1539. destroyed; 
Draper's Hall, rebuilt t77S ; Free-school, founded temp. Henry VIII. 
by Mr. John Hales; Gaol, erected 177a; Grey Friar's Hospital, 
founded in 1529 by Mr. William Ford, of the City; St. Mary's Hall, 
of great antiquity and curiosity ; Mayor's Parlour. Dunchurch Free 
Grammar-school, founded in 1708 by Francis Boughton, Esq. 
Henley-in-Arden Cross, of great antiquity. Nuneaton Free-school, 
founded 6 Edward VI. Polesworth Free-school, founded by Sir 
Francis Nethersole, Knt Rugby Free Grammar-school, founded 
1567 by Lawrence Sheriff, grocer, of London, one of the first classical 
seminaries in the kingdom; Free-school, founded in r707 by Richard 
Elborow, Gent, Stratford Grammar-school, founded temp. Henry VI. 
by Mx. Jolepe, kept in the Guildhall ; Guildhall, erected towards 
the close of the thirteenth century; Town-hall, erected in 1768. 
Sutton Coldfield Free-school, founded by Bishop Harman temp. 
Henry VIII, schoolhouse rebuilt 1728. Warwick Bridewell ; Bridge 
over ^e Avon, of stone, erected 1 7 89; County Gaol; County Hall, 
erected 31 George II. ; Court-house, or Town-hall, rebuilt soon after 
the file is 1694; Gateways, at east and west ends of the principal 
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street, very indent; both support a church oi chapel; Gnunmar- 
Bchool, founded by Hemy VIII. ; Market-hotue. 

[)8>j. Fart 1., pp. 115-130.] 

&flj^.— Warwick Castle, Earl of Brooke and Warwick, Lord- 
Lieutenant ; Allesley Park, James Beck, Esq.; Alrescot, T. Biddulph, 
Esq. ; Alveston House, Sir Gray Skipwith, Bart. ; Aroington Hall, 
C. E. Repington, Esq. ; Ansley HeUI, John Newdigate-Ludford, 
Esq. ; Ansty Hall, H. C. Adams, Esq. ; Arbury Hall, F. Newdigate, 
Esq. ; Astley Castle, F. Newdigate, jun., Esq. ; Aston Hall, James 
Watt, Esq. ; Baddesley Clinton Hall, Edward Feners, Esq.; Baginton 
Hall, RcT. Mr. Price; Harford, C. Mills, Esq.; Banells House, 
Henley-in-Arden, R. Knight, Esq. ; Baxterley, John Boultbee, Esq. ; 
Berkswell Hall, Sir John Eardley-Eardley-Wilmot, Bart.; Bilton 
Hall, J. B. Simpson, Esq. ; Bilton House, Edward Vernon, Esq. ; 
Bilton Lodge, A. Hume, Esq. ; Biidingbury Hall, Sir Theophilus 
Biddulph, Bart.; Blyth Hall, T. R. West, Esq.; Bonehill House, 
E. Peel, Esq. ; BouRon Hall, John Shuckburgh, Esq. ; Brandon 
House, Baroness Grey de Ruthyn ; Brownsover House, Lady Leigh ; 
Caldecote Hall, late Hon. J. Bowes; Castle Bromwich Hall, Viscount 
Newport; Charlecote, George Lucy, Esq., M.P.; Charter House, 
Coventry, Edward Inge, Esq. ; Clopton House, H. Wyatt, Esq. ; 
Combe Abbey, Earl of Craven ; Compton Vcmcy, Lord Willoughby 
dc Broke ; Compton Winyate, Marquis of Northampton ; Coton 
House, Abraham Grimes, Esq. ; Coughton, Sir George Courtenay 
Throckmorton, Bart, ; Coughton Court, Thomas Moore, Esq. ; 
Duddeston House, Samuel Gallon, Esq. ; Eathorpe, Robert Vyner, 
£^q. ; Edgbaston Hall, Dr. Johnstone ; Parnborough Hall, William 
Holbech, Esq.; Four Oaks Hall, Sir Edward Cradock Hartopp, 
Bart. ; Foxcote, Francis Canning, Esq. ; Grendon, Sir George Chet- 
wynd, Bart. ; Goldicote House, G. Smith, Esq. ; Guy's Cliff, Bertie 
Greatheed, Esq. ; Hams Hall, Charles Bowyer Adderley, Esq. ; 
Hatton, Rev. Dr. Parr ; Hatton Grove Park, Lord Dormer ; Hawkes- 
well, Coventry, F. Parrott, Esq. ; Hewell Hall, Earl of Plymouth ; 
Holbrook Grange, John Caldecott, Esq. ; Honington Hall, Gore 
Townsend, Esq.; Hounds Hill, E.Sheldon, Esq.; Idlicote, S. Peach, 
Esq. ; Ladbrook, William Palmer, Esq. ; Larches, S. T. Gallon, 
Esq. ; Leamington Hastang, Sir Charles Wheler, Bart. ; Leamington 
Priors, M. Wise, Esq.; Longbridge House, near Warwick, William 
Staunton, Esq.; Lower Eatington Hall, £. J. Shirley, Esq. ; Malveme 
Hall, H. G. Lewis, Esq. ; Maxstoke Castle, W. Dilke, Esq. 1 Mere- 
vale Hall, D. S. Dugdale, Esq., M.P.; Meriden Hall, Wriothesley 
Digby, Esq. ; Middleton Hall, F. Lawley, Esq., M.P. ; Moxhull Hall, 
Hon. Berkeley Noel ; Myton House, S. K Steward, Esq. ; Newbold 
Pacey, William Little, Esq. ; Newbold Comyn, Edward Willes, Esq. ; 
Newbold Revel, Lady Skipwith ; Newnham Paddox, Earl of Den- 
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I»gh ; Offchuich Buiy, Mrs. Knightley ; Over Whitacre, Rev. Robeit 
Sadler j Packington Hall, Eail of Aylesford ; Pickwood House, 
— Feathersloue, Esq. ; Radway, F. S. Miller, Esq. ; Ragley Paik, 
Marquis of Hertford ; Rugby, Abraham Caldecott, Esq. ; Sbuck- 
buigfa Park, Sir F. Shuckburgb, Bart ; Shustoke, Edward Croxall, 
Esq. ; Springfield, Joseph Boultbee, Esq. ; Stiyichal! Hall, Colonel 
Gregory; Stoneleigh Abbey, J. Oiandos Leigh, Esq. ; Stoney ThcMpe, 
late Mrs. Fauquier; Studley House, Miss Chambers ; Stadley Castle, 
F. Holyoake, Esq. ; Sutton Coldfield, S. F. S. Perkins, Esq. ; Upton 
House, Edward Morant Gale, Esq. ; Walton Hall, Lady Mordaunt ; 
Warwick Priory, Rev. H. Wise ; Weddington Hall, Lionel Place, 
Esq. ; Welcombe Lodge, George Lloyd, Esq. ; Welleaboume House, 
C. Dewes, Esq. ; Weston House, Earl of Cloninel ; Whitley Abbey, 
Viscount Hood ; Woodcote House, Mrs. Holbech ; Woolston House, 
Mrs. Scott; Wotton Hall, Dowager Lady Smythe; Wrozall Abbey, 
Christopher Roberts Wren, Esq, 

Prodtue. — Freestone, limestone, marl, coal, iron-stone, blue flag- 
stone, blue clay ; barley, oats, peas, beans, turnips. 

Manufacturti. — Hardware, watches, horn combs, worsted, calicoes 
and cottons, needles, Baz, linen yam, ribbons, cutlery, toy*, guns, 
swords, brass-foundry, iron, hats, bultooa, buckles, leather. 

History. 

AD. 50, OstoriuE first visited 'the Arden of this county. He led 
his troops from the banks of the southern Ouse, talcing in his 
progress the course of the Watling Street He constructed forts and 
entrenched camps along the banks of the Avon and Severn. 

A.D. 757, a sanguinary battle was fought at Seckington between 
Cuthred, Kjng of Wessex, and Ethelwald, King of Mercia, in which 
the latter was treacherously slain by one of his own officers named 
Beomred. 

AD. 915, Ethelfleda, the celebrated daughter of King Alfred, 
erected a fortification tenned " the Dungeon " at Warwick, suited to 
the ferocious temper of the age. 

A.D. 936, the celebrated Guy, Earl of Warwick, according to 
tradition, after slaying the gigantic Dane, Colebrand, retired to a 
place since called Guy's Cliff. 

AD. 1016, when Canute and Edric invaded Mercia, Edric 
destroyed many towns, among which the nunnery at Coventry fell a 
prey to his ferocity, 

AD. ri47, the E^l of Chester took an active part on the side of 
the Empress Maud, and being repulsed at Lincoln, hastened towards 
his castle at Coventry, but Stephen had already possessed himself of 
it On this the Earl promptly " raised a fort " for the purpose of 
beue^og the hostile occufHers of his mansion; but after an obstinate 
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conflict, in which Stephen hiinsdf was hurt, the earl (desperately 
wounded) w&s compelled to retreat 

A.D. 1153, upon the arrival of Henry, Duke of Normandy, 
Gundred, Countess of Warwick, turned out of Waiwick Castle the 
soldiers belot^ing to Stephen and gave up the place to the Duke, 
who was shortly aJFter King Henry II. 

A.D. 1172, upon the rebellion of Prince Henry (whom his father 
had caused to be crowned), Warwick Castle was garrisoned for 
Henry II. 

A.D. II33, on St Andrew's Day many churches, chapels, and 
houses overthrown by a violent tempest Scarcely any person 
escaped free from harm. A knight, his wife, and eight men, by the 
fiill of his house at Pillerton, were killed. 

AD. 1363, William Mauduit, Earl of Warwick, with his Countess 
were surprised in Warwick Castle by a treacherous practice of the 
rebels, who then possessed Kenilworth Castle. The walls were 
thrown down lest the Royalists should make any use of it The 
ear) and countess were carried prisoners to Kenilworth Castle. 

A.D. 1266, when Henry III. had prepared for the siege of Kenil- 
worth Castle, he made the general rendezvous for his whole army at 
Warwick, and hence marching thitherward, fixed his tent and begirt 
it round. He went against Simon de Montfort in much military 
pomp at the head of an army, of which the posse comitatus of 
Warwickshire formed a part Simon de Montfort, so arrogant while 
unopposed, now proved his cowardice to be equal to his cruelty by 
secretly withdrawing to France, and naming Henry de Hastings 
Governor of the castle. The king after a most arduous siege of six 
months took possession of the castle. 

AD. 127$, a costly and gallant tournament held at Kenilworth. 
The knights were one hundred in number, and many were foreigners 
of distinction, who entered England for the purpose of displaying 
their chivalry on this occasion. The Earl of March was the pro- 
moter of the festival, and was the principal challenger of the tiltyard. 
The ladies were the same number, and as an instance of the 
splendour with which they were attired, it is recorded that they wore 
silken mantles, etc 

AD. 131 1, Piers Gaveston, the assuming favourite of Edward II., 
was seized at Deddington, co. Oxford, by Guy Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, whom he had branded widi the epithet of " the black 
hound of Arden," and was hurried to Blacklow Hill where he was 
beheaded. 

A.D. 1397, when the trial of arms was to have taken place between 
the Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk at Coventry, the former noble- 
man lodged at Baginton Castle, and hence he issued on the morning 
of the projected contest, armed at all points and mounted upon his 
white courser, "barded with blue and green velvet, gorgeously 
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embroidered with swans and antelopes of goldsmith's work." The 
latter lodged at Caludon Castle, whence he proceeded to the place 
of trial " on a horse barded with crimson velvet, embroydered with 
lions of silver and mutbeiT-trees," his rebus, alluding to the name of 
Mowbray. 

A.D. 1404, Heniy IV. held a Parliament at the Priory, Coventrjr, 
which was called " Parliamentum Indoctonim," and from sitting m 
which all lawyers were prohibited. 

A.D. 1411, Prince Meniy, afterwards Henry V., arrested at 
Coventry Priory by John Horneby, Mayor of the City. 

A.D. 1436, Henry VI. visited Coventry, and kept his Christmas 
at Kenilworth. 

A.D. 1450, Henry VI. was at Coventry, when he made their first 
sheriffs. 

A,D. 1456, Henry VI. and his queen visited Coventry Priory. 

A.D. 1458) A Parliament held at Coventry, called "Paliamentnm 
Diabolicum." It passed attainders against Richard, Duke of York, 
the Earls of March (afterwards Edward IV.), Salisbury, and Warwick. 

A.D. 1460, when a strong power under the Earl of Warwick and 
the Earl of March, afterwards Edward IV., proceeded from London 
in search of the Royalists, the Lancastrians were quartered in 
Coventry, but quitted that city shortly after, and the Battle of 
Northampton ensued 

A.D. 1465, Edward IV., who endeavoured to gain the goodwill of 
the citizens, with hta queen kept his Christmas at Coventry. 

A.D. 1468, Edward IV. marched towards Warwick, whereof the 
Earl of Warwick being advertised, he employed several persons to 
treat with him for a peace, unto which the king too credulously 
hearkening, rested secure in his camp at Wolvey, whilst spying the 
advantage, he came in the night and surprised him in his bed, from 
whence he took him prisoner to bis castle at Warwick. 

A.D. 1470, the Earl of Warwick, then a partisan of the Lancas- 
trians, possessed himself of Coventry against Edward IV., who came 
to Gosford Green, but was refused admissionlby the citizens. Where- 
fore the king took away their privileges, and it cost the city 500 marks 
to get the sword again. The king, however, met with a friendly 
reception at Warwick. On Gosford Green the Eari of Rivers and 
his son John were beheaded by order of Sir John Conyers, a com- 
mander of the northern insurgents, which had obtained some success 
in Oxford. 

A.D. 1474, Edward IV. kept the Feast of St. George at Coventry, 
and his ill-fated son Prince Edward was godfather to a child of the 
mayor. 

A.D. 1485, Richard III. upon his march to Nottingham, came 
from Kenilworth to Majutoke Castle, and commanded that part of 
the inner buildings should be taken down and carried to Kenilworth 
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Castle with all speed. The troops of the Earl of Richmond (after- 
wards Henry VII.) entered Atherstone on August 30. He halted 
there for the night, where a meeting took place between him and the 
two Stanleys, in which such measures of co-operation were concerted 
as occasioned the overthrow of Richard at Bosworth, on the sand. 
Immediately subsequent to that decisive battle, Henry VII. repaired to 
Coventry, and lodged in the mayor's house, on whom he conferred 
knighthood. The inhabitants presented him with j£ioo and a cup. 

A.D. 1490, Coventry contributed the sum of ;£i,ioo towards the 
tax levied for the King going into France. 

A.D. 1492, Henry VII. visited Coventry, to see the pla]^ acted 
by the Grey Friars, which be much commended. 

AD. 1499, Henry VII. and his queen visited Coventry, and were 
made a brother and sister of Trinity Guild. 

A.D. 1510, Henry VIII. and Queen Katherine visited Coventry, 
when there were three pageants set forth — one at Jordan Well, with the 
nine orders of angels; one at Broadgate, with divers beautiful damsels ; 
and one at Cross Cheaping ; and so they passed on to the priory. 

AD. 1535, Princess Mary visited Coventry, on which occasion 
the merchants' pageant, superbly habited, was placed in Cross 
Cheaping to grace her arrival. 

AD. 1565, Queen Elizabeth visited Coventry, and was received 
with a variety of splendid shows and pageants. She also visited 
Kenilworth. 

A.D. 1566, the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots was confined as 
a prisoner in the mayoress' parlour, Coventry. She was again 
brought there in 1569, and confined in the Bull Inn (cm the site of 
which the barracks now stand). 

AD. 1579, Elizabeth entertained at Warwick in a most princely 
manner. She was also at Kenilworth and Compton. 

AD. 1575, Elizabeth most magnificently entertained at Kenil- 
worth, by the Earl of Leicester, the particulars of which are well 
described by Laneham, an attendant on the Court On her way 
thither, she was entertained by the same nobleman at Long Itching- 
ton, July 9. 

A.D. 1617, James I. visited Coventry, at which time an oration 
was delivered by Dr. Philemon Holland, the well-known translator, 
on presenting him with a cup, out of wUch the King said he would 
always drink. 

A.D. 1641, when Charles I. repaired to Leicester, after raising his 
standard at Nottingham, he demanded the attendance of the Mayor 
and Sheriffs of Coventry, but the popular party prevented their 
acceding to his desire. The Eart of Northampton, Recorder of the 
city, could only collect 400 persons friendly to the royal cause, 
upon which he judged it expedient to make a precipitate retreat 
The ammunition in the town was seized, and removed by Lord 
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Brooke to Wuwick Cutte. In consequence of this treatment, the 
King's party planted cannon on Stivichall Hill, but effected nothing. 

A.D. 1643, Jane 14, Colonel Purefoy's soldiers destroyed the 
Market Cross at Wanrick, and defaced the monuments in the 
beautiful Chapel of the Beauchamps. In June and July Lord 
Srooke arrayed the Militia of the county, in pursuance of an order 
from Parliament. August 7, Warwick Castle, which had been 
garrisoned for the Parliament by Lord Brooke, was besieged, but the 
assailants were discomfited on the 23rd of the same month. On 
August 98, Caldecote Hall was attacked by Prince Rupert and 
Prince Maurice, at the head of eighteen troops of horse. Mr. Abbott, 
assisted only by eight men, besides his mother and her maids, 
defended the building, as it would appear, successfully against the 
fury of the assailants, and it is not known that any of the individuals 
were hurt In October, Charles I. was entertained at Aston Hall 
iat two nights, shortly previous to the Battle of Edgehill, by Sir 
Thomas Holt, Bart. On the 33rd was fought the celebrated Battle 
of Edgehill. The first hostile movement was made by the 
Royalists. Prince Rupert put the left wing of the Parliamentarians 
to flight. Their other wing was likewise routed and pursued, but 
their corps of reserve turned on the King's infantry and committed 
great slaughter. Lord Brooke's own regiment entirely broke the left 
of the King's army. Five thousand men are supposed to have fallen 
on this day. Charles I. was at Birmingham, but so active was the 
dislike entertained for him by the inhabitants, that when his majesty 
quitted the town, they seized the carriages containing the royal plate, 
and conveyed them to Warwick Castle. The Earl of £^sex marched 
to Coventry, which city was well garrisoned by the Parliament. 
Many of the women of the city " went by companies into the great 
park to fill up the quarries, that they might not at a future period 
faarbour the enemy. They were collected together by sound of a 
drum, and marched in military order, with mattocks and spades, 
under the command of an amazon named Adderley, with an 
Herculean ctub upon her shoulder, and were conducted from work 
by one Mary Herbert, who carried a pistol in her hand, which she 
discharged as a signal of dismissal," Prince Rupert, with a detach- 
ment of 3,000 men, was ordered to open a communication between 
Oxford and York. At Birmingham a single company of foot, aided 
by a troop of horse from Lichfield, denied him entrance, and it was 
a considerable time before be took possession of the town, 

A.D. 1642-43, a party of Royalists stationed at Stratford, were 
driven out of the town by a superior Parliamentary force under Ixird 
Brooke. 

A.D. 1643, June sa. Queen Henrietta Maria, at the head of 
3,000 foot, and 1,500 horse, besides waggons and artillery, marched 
to Stratford, where she was met by Prince Rupert After sojourning 
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at New Place, the former abode of Shakespeare, she went, July 13, 
to Kineton, to meet the King,* and fiom thence to Oxford. 
Warwick Castle, under the Governor, Colonel Bndges, held out 
against the King's forces. 

A.D. 1646, Compton Wynfate House garrisoned by the Parlia- 
ment, and the neighbouring church destroyed, but on the Restoration, 
rebuilt 

A.D. 1659, the citizens of Coventry rose up against the soldiers 
and disarmed them. 

A.D. 1663, July 33, the Earl of Northampton, accompanied by 
many neighbouriog gentiy, and attended by the county uoops, made 
the first breach in the walls of Coventry by order of Claries II. 
The work of demolition employed nearly 500 men for three weeks 
and three days. 

A.D. 1687, James II, was at Coventry. 

A.D. 1688, Edgbaston Hall (which had formerly been garrisoned 
for the Parliament) was burnt down by the populace, in the days 
immediately antecedent to the Revolution, lest it should be used as 
a place of refuge for Papists. 

A.D. 179T, July 14, a riot occurred at Birmingham, in which the 
meeting-house belonging to the celebrated Dr. Priestley was burnt, 
together with his house, valuable MSS. and philosophical apparatus. 
Mr. Hutton, the historian, tost many thousand pounds' worth of 
property, particularly his library. The whole damage moderately 
estimated at ^^60,000. S. T. 

[1825, Part /., //. 3Z4-U8.] 

EuiNBNT Natives. 

Ainge, Francis, Stratford, baptized 1629, ob. 1767, aged 137 years 
and abont 15 days. 

Arden, Edward, Catholic, executed for a plot against Elizabetb, 
Parkhall, 1532. 

Bird, John, Bishop of Bangor and Chester, Coventry (ob. 1556). 

Bishop, William, Romish exile writer (living 1615). 

Boulton, Matthew, ingenious mechanic, Birmingham, 1718. 

Byiield, Nicholas, Puritanical writer on divinity (ob. 1623). 

C^rte, Thomas, the eminent historian, Clifton, 1686. 

Cave, Edward, projector of the GentUman's Magaxtnt, Newton, 
1691. 

Claridge, Richard, writer among the Socie^ of Friends, Farm- 
borough, 1649. 

' On this occasioDi. silver medal wat slrach, of which the onljrkDOwn specimen 
is in ihe cabinet of William Staanton, Esq., Loogbridgc House, near Warwick. 
It has been several times eneiaved, but its most canect represeatation is given in 
the title-page of "Two Cornet of Verse* " written on the same Royal meeting, 
-which have been printed for private disUibatioo from the original MSS. found 
amongst Sir WiiliuD Dugdale's papers, by William Hamper, Esq., F.S.A. 
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Clarke, Samuel, industrious writer, and one of the a,ooo ejected 
ministers, Woolston, 1599. 

Clopton, Sir Hugh, Loid Mayor (rf London in 1491, Stratford. 

Cockaine, Sir William, Lord Mayor of London in i6r9, Baddesley. 

Compton, Heniy, Bi^op of London, eminent prelate, Compton 
Wynyatc, 1633. 

Copper Abieier, successively Presbyterian, Anabaptist, and most 
irild enthusiast, Warwick, 161 g. 

Coventry, Vincent de, learned Franciscan and author, Coventry 
(flourished i3$o). 

Coventry, Walter de, Benedictine, English historian, Warwick 
(ilourished 1217). 

Coventry, William de, author and Carmelite, Coventry (flonrished 
1360)- 

Cranford, James, eminent divine, Coventry (ob. 1657). 

Croft, William, eminent musician, Nether Eatington, r657. 

Davenport, Christopher, Popish chaplain to Queen Henrietta- 
Maria, Coventry, 1598. 

Davenport, John, brother to preceding. Nonconformist divine, 
Coventry, 1597. 

Digby, John, Earl of Bristol, distinguished ambassador and poet, 
Coleshill, 1580. 

Drax, Thomas, a pious and excellent preacher, Stoneleigh (ob. 
about 1 6 16). 

Drayton, Michael, author of the " Polyolbion," Hattshill, 1563. 

Dugdale, Sir V^lllam, historian and antiquary, ShuMoke, 1605. 

Foster, Samuel, mathematician and astronomer, Coventry (ob. 
1653). 

Green, Thomas, actor, who mtroduced Shakespeare to the stage. 



GreviUe, Fulke, Lord Brooke, poet, and patron of learning, 
Beauchamp Court, 1554- 

Grew, Nebemiah, philosopher and physician, Coventry, rflaS. 

Grew, Obadiah, father of preceding, a Freibyterian, who opposed 
the death of Charles I., Atheislone, 1607. 

Harrington, John Lord, the celebrated scholar and pious noble- 
man, Combe Abbey (ob. 1614). 

Hill, William, annotator on Dionysius' " Periegetes," Cudwortfi, 
1619. 

Hinckley, John, bom a Puritan, but afterwards imbibed more 
rational views, Coton, 1617. 

Holyoake, Francis, lexicographer and loyalist. Nether Whitacre, 
1567. 

Holyoake, Thomas, son of preceding, author of a Latin dictionary, 
Southam, 16 16. 

Jago, Richard, amii^le divine and pleasing poet, Beaudesert, i7r5. 
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Jolepe, Mr., benefkctor to his native town, Struford (temp. 
Henry VL). ^ 

Johnson, Samuel, very learned, bnt eccentric, proud, violent and 
troublesome divine, and most furious enemy to Catholics ; a man of 
undaunted courage, great obstinacy and unwearied industiy, but 
ill-used, 1649. 

Killingworth, John de, father of the astronomers of hn age 
(flourished 1360}, KillingwOTth. 

Lench, William, benefactor to his native town, temp. Henry VIII., 



Maklesfield, William, General oi the Order cX Dominicans 
(flounshed temp. Benedict XL), Coventry. 

Oken, Thomas, benefactor to his native town, etc, Warwick 
(ob. 157a). 

Oluey, Sir John, Lord Mayor of London in 1446, Coventry. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, courtier and scholar (poisoned by Countess 
of Somerset), CompCon Scorfen,* 1581. 

Palmer, Julius, burnt at Newbury, Coventry. 

Perking William, whose writings in favour of Calvinism led to the 
assembling of the &mous Synod of Dordt, Marston, 1558. 

PUntagenet, Edward, last heir male of that royal family, Warwick 
Castle (beheaded 1499). 

Rogers, Daniel, statesman and Latin poet, Aston, 1540. 

Rogers, Thomas, divine and author. Bishops Hampton, 1660. 

Rouse, John, the Warwickshire antiquary, Warwick (ob. 1491). 

ShakeGpeare, WQIlam, the immortal bard, the founder of tfae English 
dntma, Stratford, 1564. 

SherifT, Laurence, founder of Rugby Free Grammar School, 
Brownsover. 

Smallbroke, Richard, Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry, Birming- 
ham, 1673. 

Smart, Peter, divine, and a conspicuous opposer of Church 
ceremonies (ob. 1643). 

Smith, John, divine, 1563. 

Somervile, William, author of "The Chase," a poem, Edstoil, 
1693. 

Southern, Thomas, a very pleasing and bscinating dramatic writer, 
Stratford-upon-Avon,'t' about 1663. 

Stratford, John de, Archbishop of Canterbury (ob. 1348). 

Stratford, Robert de, Bishop of Chichester, brother of the pre- 
ceding, Stratford (ob. 1363). 

* Aathany Wood, who hu been followed by olhen. Bigilud nukei him *. 
DstiTc of BourtoD-oa the- Hill, co. Glouceiter. He was at iMBt educated in the 
neiehbourbood of Compttm. 

t Anthony Wood. Cibber, m bit " Lives of the Poets," asietti that be ww 
boin in Irelind. Wood blunden in othei puts of his account of him ; but it it 
donblfal which is exacL 
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Stratford, Ralph, Bishop of London, oephew of the precediog, 
Stratford (ob. 1354). 

Tipper, John, author of the " Lady's Diary," an almanac, Coventiy 
(ob. 1713). 

Vesey, ot Hannan, John, Bishop of Exeter, Sutton Coldfidd 
(ob. 1555, aged 103). 

Wogstaffe, Thomas, a nonjuring Bishop, author of an able vindica- 
tion of Charles L to prove him the author of " Eikon Basilike," 164.5. 

Wanley, Humphrey, eminent antiqoary, Coventry, 1671-73. 

Whalley, Peter, divine and critic, Rugby, 1733. 

Willugbby, Francis, eminent naturalist, and intimate friend of Ray, 

Wolstan, St, Bishop (rf Worcester, Itchmgton' (oU 1095). 

Miscellaneous Remarks. 

In Alcester Church is the tomb of " Sir Foulke Greyvyll " and his 
wife Lady Elizabeth. 

In Ansley Hall Park is a Chinese temple, built from a design by 
Sii W. Cfaambcis, and in a cell beneath is preserved a monument 
to one of the Furefoys, brought from Caldecote in 1766. In a 
sequestered valley is a hermitage formed from the stones of an 
ancient oratory. 

In the dining-room of Arbuty Hall is the top of a sarcophagus, 
brought from Rome by Sir Roger Newdigate, on which is sculptored 
the marriage of Bacchus and Ariadne. The ceiling of the saloon is 
worked in imitation of that of Henry VII. 's cbapel at Westminster. 
In a room adjoining the saloon is the well-known picture engraved 
in Dugdale, commemoradng the achievements of Sir John Astley, 
of which Dugdale has given an account. Here died, in 1806, 
aged 86, Sir Rt^er Newdlgate, the founder of the NewcUgate Prize 
Poem at Oxford. 

At Astley Castle resided the turbulent and factious Duke of 
Suffolk, who, according to Dugdale, was hid in a large hollow tree 
there by his park-keeper, but was betrayed by him for a bribe. In 
the hall are shown a heavy inlaid table and a nide and cumbrous 
chair as having belonged to the Duke. The ancient cboir is now 
the body of the church. In it are some antique tombs. 

At Atherstone resided Dr. Thomas, the continuator of Dugdale's 
"Antiquities." The church belonged to the Fiiary, but by additioos 
is mudi altered, detracting from its original beauty. The chancel of 
the Friary Church was in 1573 appropriated to the Free Grammar 
School, and is sdtl dedicated to the same purpose. 

At Balsall the Knights Templars had a preceptory. 

At Baiton-on-the-Heath resided Robert Dover, who instituted the 
Cotawold games in 1600. Near this place is a stone called the 
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"Fouishiie Stone," diTiding the Counties of Gloucester, Worcester, 
Warwick and Oxford. 

Bidford afforded a frequent convivial retreat to tbe great native of 
the county, Shakespeare. A traditional tale relating to this place is 
^vcn in the Gentieman's Magasine, 1794, part iL, p. 1067. 

At BiltoD Hall resided the poet Addison, who purchased it as a 
lure to the Countess of Warwick, to whom be was then paying his 
court. The furniture used by Addison still remains, and tbe pictures, 
partly selected by his judgment or procured as a tribute to his feel- 
ings, yet ornament the walls and occupy precisely the same stations 
as when he was wont to pause and admire them. Seldom has the 
residence of a poet had the fortune to be so preserved- for the gratifica- 
tion of posterity.* There are several family portraits. 

At Birmingham resided the celebrated Dr. Priestley, whose house, 
etc, was destroyed in 1791, and Dr. Ash, the eminent physician, 
whose house was afterwards converted into a chapel. Here Basker- 
ville, originally a stone-cutter, in r756 had a printing-office ; his first 
attempt was a 4to. edidoc of VirgiL In lygr a beautiful window 
was placed over the communion table of St. Paul's Chapel, repre- 
senting the conversion of St. Paul, by that celebrated artist Francis 
Eginton. It cost 400 guineas. 

Blacklow Hill is rendered memorable by the summary execution 
of Piers Gaveston, which b recorded by an ancient inscription on a 
part of the rocky hill. 

At Biythe Hall resided that distinguished antiquary. Sir W. 
Dugdale, who died there, February i6, 1685. 

At Brinklow the family of Rouse the antiquary long resided. 

In Caldecote Church is the monument of Mr. Abbott, who so 
successfully defended Caldecote Hall in 164a. He died February i, 
1648. 

Cave's Inn, on the Watling Street, otherwise Caves- in-the- Hole, so 
termed from its low situation, was kept by the family of Cave for 
several generations. Its site was formerly occupied by a priory 
called Hallywell, as is shown by \fr. Harper in the " Arch^ologia,'* 
vol. xix. 

Charlecote will be viewed with considerable interest as the residence 
of Sir Thomas Lucy, the presumed prototype of Shakespeare's 
"Justice Shallow." In the church, among others of the family, are 
interred the immortalized Sir Thomas and his lady. 

At Clopton House is a bed said to have been given to Sir H. 
Clopton by Henry VII. 

In Coleshill Church are many memorials of the Clintons and 
Digbys. 

Combe Abbey was the first settlement of Cistercian monks, co. 
: RichnoDd. S«e Gentlman's 
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Warwick. The present edifice is particularly rich in portraits of the 
Stuait family, among which, in the great gallery, is one of Charles II. 
at the age of fourteen, in armour richly studded with gold. The 
breakfost-room was fitted up for the reception of Princess Elizabeth, 
afterwards Queen of Bohemia. In the north parlour are the portraits 
of Frederick V. of Bohemia; his Queen Elizabeth, by Houtherst; 
and the heroic James, Duke of Richmond, by Vandyck, several of 
whose pieces are in the Vandyck Room. In the yellow drawing- 
room is a portrait of the celebrated Duchess of Cleveland, by Lely ; 
and a representation of Christ and St. Johu, in a landscape, by 
Rubens. In the gilt-parlour are two Rembrandts. In the beauty- 
parlour are twenty-two portraits of ladies. 

Coventry was visited by the plague in 1350, 1564. 1574, 1578, 
1603 and 1625. April 17, 1607, the streams which water this city 
overflowed and destroyed much property. July z%, 1750, "was seen 
in the air, moving from the west to east, a body of fire about 20 inches 
round, and in its motion had a luminous tail about 1 yards long." 
In March, 177a, there occurred in Gosford Street a curious instance 
of combustion of the human body. (See the Annual Register for that 
year.) November 9, i3oo, the river Sherboura overflowed, doing 
great mischief. In one of the churches is, or was, a ludicrous 
epitaph to Captain Tully, swordbearer to the city, who died in 1724, 
aged 105, having married ten wives. This city was made toll-free 
by Leofric, founder of the abbey, upon his Countess's performance 
of an indecent action, which upon the first glance appears legendary ; 
and Dr. Pegge has proved it an idle traditioti. In a house at a 
window was a statue of Peeping Tom, relating to this transaction. 
In Trinity Church is the monument of Philemon Holland, the well- 
known translator, who prided himself on writing a folio volume with 
one pen. Of this parish was Vicar Nathaniel Wanley, the father of 
the Antiquary. Of St. Michael's Church was Vicar Dr. Grew, father 
of Grew the Philosopher. The remains of Spon Hospital, founded 
by Hugh, Earl of Chester, temp. Henry II., are parts of the Chapel 
and Gateway, since converted into ordinary habitations. At ^e 
Free School was educated Sir William Dugdale, the Historian. 
The present schoolroom is part of the Chapel of St. John's Hospital, 
and the school-forms are the original seats from the choir of the 
White Friars' Church. 

Of Exhall, Dr. Thomas, the continuator of Dugdale's "Antiqui- 
ties," was vicai for many years. 

Fulbroke Park is said to have been the scene of that memorable 
indiscretion which fortunately caused "the Bard of Avon" to fly his 
native county. 

Of Guy's Cliff Chantry, Rous the Antiquary was priest Here 
was interred Guy, Earl of Warwick. Henry V. visited it, and deter- 
mined to found a chantry, which was never done. Here is an 
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andent statue of Guy. Shakespeare is supposed to have made this 
place' his favourite retirement 

Hatton Parsonage House acquires considerable interest ftoia 
having been the residence of the late learned Dr. Parr, who much 
beautified the church. 

In Knowie Chapel, over the rood-loft, are some remains of 
paintings, etc. (See Gentleman's Magazine, 7793, p. 419.) 

The furniture of Newnham Regis Church was remarkably 
handsome, and on the walls were painted, in fresco, the offerings 
of the wise men ; the taking of the Saviour from the Cross ; and full 
proportions of the four Evangelists. 

At Poleshill the first religious house in the county was established. 

At Radway is cut on the side of a hill the figure of a horse, called, 
from the tint of the soil, the " Red Horse." It is rudely designed, 
and is trivial when compared to the " White Horse " of Berkshire. 

In Rugby Churchyard are buried several of the family of Cave, 
among whom is Joseph, the fother of Edward, the projector of this 
Miscellany. Over his remains is an inscription to him and his son 
Edward, written by Dr. Hawkesworth. In the Free Grammar 
School have been educated a host of worthies in every department 
of literature and honour, among whom are Edward Cave ; the 
venerable historian of Surrey, William Bray, Esq., who is believed 
to be the oldest Rugbeian now living ; Sir Ralph Abercromby, the 
hero of Egypt; Sir Henry Halford, Bart., physician to his majesty; 
Dr. Butler, the learned editor of "^schylus"; Dr. William Sleath, 
Headmaster of Repton School; Dr. James Sleath, Highmaster of 
St. Paul's ; and Parkhurst, the Lexicographer. 

At Shottery a cottage is yet shown as the identical tenement in 
which Anne Hathaway resided when Shakespeare " won her to bis 
love." It contained several articles said to have belonged to 
Stiakespeare ; hut none remain. 

In Sbustoke Church lie the remains of Sir William Dugdale, the 
Antiquary, and his lady ; and their son. Sir John. 

At Southam, February 26, i74t-4i, a terrible fire destroyed many 
houses and goods of poor people. 

In Stoneleigh Church are several monuments to the Leigh family, 
among which is that sacred to Alice, Duchess Dudley, and her 
daughter. 

At Stratford -on- A von the Bishops of Worcester had a park. In 
36 and 37 Elizabeth it experienced two dreadful fires ; and a third, 
July 9, 1614. This place has witnessed throngs of visitors anxious 
to tread the ground which Shakespeare's feet had pressed in boyhood, 
and to contemplate the spot hallowed by his ashes. The festival in 
honour of the Bard here instituted by Mr. Garrick in 1769 (and 
termed " the Jubilee ") will never be forgotten. The house in which 
Shakespeare was bom is situate in Henley Street In the Grammar 
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School he pT<^b1y received his early tuition. At New Place he 
afterwards reaided; here he is supposed to have written the 
"Tempest" and "Twelfth Night"; and here he died, April 33, 
1616, that being his sand birthday. The celebrated mulbcriy-tree 
planted by him was cut down and used as firewood in 1756 by the 
Rev. F. C^trell, the then unfeeling owner of the spot, but whose 
conduct in 1759 was still more disgraceful In front of the Town 
Hall is a bust of the bard, and within a portrait given by Garrick. 
Stratford Church abounds with fine monuments ; that of Shakespeare, 
the bust of which is his best accredited likeness, is familiar to all 
from repeated engravings. 

Of Sutton Coldfield Free School, Laurence Noel, whom Camden 
celebrates for his teaming, was the first master, but, through persecu- 
tion, held it only a year. 

At Walton Hall were firand, in 1774, three skulls lying in a row, 
with two Saxon jewels set in gold. 

Nearly the whole town of Warwick was destroyed by fire in 1694. 
The damage computed at ^^90,600. In the Castle resided Fulke, 
Lord Brooke, the friend of Sir P. Sydney. In the cedar drawing- 
room is a half-length of Charles I., and several other portraits l^ 
Vandyck \ and Ignatius Loyola, by Rubens. The State bed- 
chamber is hung with curious tapestry made at Brussels in 1604 ; 
the costly bed-furniture belonged to Queen Anne. This room also 
contains some portraits of eminence, and fine antique vases. In a 
gallery leading to the Chapel is a large picture of Charles I. on 
horseback, attended by a person holding his helmet In the gallery 
of armour is a fine collection of Old English mail. In a greenhouse 
is reposited a very large alabaster antique Bacchanalian vase, pre- 
sented to the Earl of Warwick by Sir W. Hamilton. (See it engraved In 
Gentleman's Bfagazine, rSoo, part ii.,p. 1335.*) Inaroom attached 
to the Cfesar's tower are a sword, shield, and helmet, attributed to the 
championGuy. St. Mary'sChurch,asfaiasthe choir, bumtin 1694. 
In tlus church are many beautiful monuments. Here are buried 
Fulke, Lord Brooke, the friend of Sydney ; John Rous, the Anti- 
quary; and Thomas Cartwright, whom Camden calls "inter Puritanos 
antesignanus," and whom the then Earl of Leicester thought it no small 
policy to court. The grand entrance to the Chapel of Our Ladyt ia 
through a vestibule highly ornamented. The altar-screen is enriched 
with a basso-relievo, representing the Annundation of the Virgin, 
and on each side is a shrine of delicate and elaborate workmanship. 
Near the centre of the chapel is the monument of the founder (who 
died 1439), pronounced inferior to none in England, except chat of 

* Some bronze copiet of thit vite, of the liu of the origuul, hne receoO; be«a 
made by tbe enteppming Mr. Thonuuon of Birminghiim. 

f A verj inleiesting account of the Be*iicb*inp monuments at thii pUce wia 
pnblished in 1804 in the " Bibliotheca Topographica Britannia." 
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Henry VII. in his chapel at Westminster. Behind the altar is a 
narrow apartment, called the Library of Rous the Antiquary. 

The founder of Weston House was William Sheldon, the en- 
courager of tapestry weavers when first introduced into England 
Under his direction were woven a curious series of maps, consisting 
of three large pieces nearly 80 feet square, which were purchased in 
1781 by Horace Walpole. S. T. 

The Neighbourhood of Stratford-upon-Avon. 
[1794, flirf 7.,/^. 505-508.] 

In Camden's account of Shugborough he has mentioned the 
asfroites, or star-stones, found at that place. I beg leave to inform 
you that on Baden Hill, about a mile west from Stratford, an estate 
belonging to Lord Beauchamp near the village of Shottery, these 
stones are found in great plenty ; some, in the shape of a mullet, 
appear as if curiously wrought by art ; and others are found which 
seem as if they were several stones cemented together and finely 
jointed. 

This hill rises with a gentle ascent from the river Avon opposite 
the mouth of the Stour, whence the summit is about half a mile. 
The lower declivity abounds with mineral springs of chalybeate 
water, the virtues of which were probably known in the time of the 
Romans. What suggested to me the idea is, after the enclosure of 
the field in the year 1786, a labourer of Stratford was digging a 
drain, in which he discovered a broken vessel and three brass 
Roman coins, one of which I was fortunate enough to procure. On 
the obverse side was a head, and on the reverse was the image of 
Moneta with her balance. I showed it to my worthy friend the late 
Rev. J. Greene, Rector of Welford, whose curiosity excited him to 
keep It himself. The fellow who found them was so ignorant and 
incurious that he did not search for. any more, and even buried that 
piece of the vessel he dug up in the same place where he found it. 
On the south declivity of the hill opposite Stratford, and contiguous 
to the Belford and Evesham road, is an eminence which has much 
the appearance of a barrow or tumulus ; and, about a quarter of a 
mile farther west, in the old enclosure belonging to Dodwellin 1777, 
in di^ng for limestone, six human skeletons were discovered, but 
neither weapons nor any other appendages. 1 would gladly have 
sent you some of the star-stones, but at this time have none by me. 

Between the villages of Shotteiy (or Schotericke] and BishoptoOr 
and about 300 yards distant from the chapel of the latter, is a spring 
of mineral water, impregnated with salt, sulphur, vitriol, and alum, 
which is a sovereign remedy for many disorders incident to the 
human body, both internal and external, as I myself, as well as many 
other people in the vicinity of Stratford, can testify from experi«ice> 
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The learned Dr. Peny, author of " A View of the Levant," analyzed 
(his water, and published a dissertation on its viitues, to which treatise 
I refer the cunons inquirer foi more particular infonnation. 

A mile north-west from Stratford is the ancient seat of Clopton, 
which has been possessed by a family of the same name from 
:o Henry III. till the year 1753, when, for default of male issue, it 
devolved to Frances, only surviving daughter of Edward, son of 
Edward, eldest son of Sir John Clopton and Barbara his wife, sole 
daughter and heiress of Sir Edward Wallcer, Knt, Secretary at War, 
and Garter Principal King-at-Arms in the reigns of Kings Charles L 
and II. The said Frances was married to John Partherickc, Esq., 
lord of the manor of Alderminster, second son of Edward Parthericke, 
Esq., of Eley. He died at Bath in April, 1783, and was buried in 
the Clopton vault in the Chapel of Our Lady, in the parish church 
of Stratford. His lady died October 21, 1792, and was buried the 
Friday sevennight following, with great funeral pomp, in the same 
vault by her husband. She was the fifth descendant from Anne, 
the youngest daughter of William Clopton, Esq., who died a.d. 1593, 
and Arme, his wife, daughter of Sir George Griffith, Knt., who died 
in 1596. Their eldest daughter, Joyce, was married to George 
Carew, Baron Carew of Clopton, and Earl of Totness, who died 
without issue. The late Mrs. Parthericke dying without issue, the 
estate devolved to Skrymshire Boothby, Esq., grandson of Hugh, 
youngest surviving son of the aforementioned Sir John Clopton, who 
has now advertised the mansion-bouse and furniture to be let. 

A mile north from Stratford, and contiguous to Clopton, are Wel- 
combe Hills, which were, before the enclosure in 1775, a part of 
Stratford Field, and a common pasture for sheep. At that time they 
were purchased by the late John Lloyd, Esq., of Snitterfield, son of 
— Lloyd, who was son of Gamelion Lloyd, Esq., of Manchester, 
llie aforesaid John dying in June, 1777, the estate descended to 
George Lloyd, Esq., his eldest son, who is the present possessor, 
who has repaired and fitted up the old ruinous mansion, and made 
it the place of his residence. He is making great alterations and 
improvements under the direction of Mr. Davenport, the situadon 
bemg formed by nature to such advantage that it bids fair in a little 
time to vie with most seats in the county (see Plate I.]. ... On the 
highest eminence, which has traditionally the name of Castle Hill, 
on February ii, 1792, as some labourers were digging in order to 
plant fir-trees, about 14 inches from the surface of the ground, they 
discovered many human bones \ one skeleton was quite perfect, in 
the skull of which was a piece of iron weapon, about 4 inches long, 
and something less than 1 inch wide, very mudi corroded with rust ; 
and the bones had not long been exposed to the air before they 
mouldered into dust : that part of the teeth only which were above 
the socket, on which was the enamel, is perfectly sound, one of which 
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I bare in my possession for the inspection of the curious. A few 
days alter this discovery a person of Stratfoid went out of curiosity 
to the same spot, and found an ancient weapon, if I may so call it ; 
the whole length was 10} inches ; the top part resembled a sharp 
spike, 6 inches long, and little more than \ inch square, from the base 
of which issued two collateral branches curved downwards, the ends 
rudely wrought in the form of dragons' heads, below which was a 
socket, in which was probably fixed a wooden staff, or handle ; what 
was its use, or the time when used, I must confess 1 am at a loss 
nther to guess or determine. We are told that a dragon was the 
device on Prince Ulher'a standard (see Fig. a). 

In draining a morass contiguous to Welcombe, an old mau, who is 
now in the almshouses at Stratford, in the year 1777, found a stone, 
or flint, exactly in the shape of that which Sir William Dugdale has 
engraved from Camden's " Britannia," in his account of Oldbury in 
the "Antiquities of Warwickshire." The old man preserved it for 
some years ; but having a son, a barber, settled at Birmingham, he 
went to see him last spring, and left the antique curiosity with him. 

The chamel-house adjoining to Stratford Church is the most 
ancient part of that sacred and venerable pile. The architecture of 
the arches and pillars appears to be Saxon, though some writers have 
informed us that there were no churches built of stone proir to the 
Norman Conquest ; while others have told us that painting, glazing, 
and buildings of stone were introduced into this island by Bennet, a 
monk, long before that period. Sir William Dugdale tells us there 
was a monastery at this place, and that it was granted to St. Egwin, 
the third Bishop of Worcester, and founder of Evesham Abbey by 
Ethelard, the Viceroy or petty King of the province of Wicci. He 
likewise tells us the monastery was then situate where the church 
now is ; but that judicious antiquary does not inform us how long it 
omtinued, nor in what manner it went to decay; therefore, my 
opinion is that it was at length annexed to a more potent house, 
probably that of Evesham ; but the time when I cannot guess, unless 
it was in the Danish wars, which has some degree of probability. My 
conjecture is that it was ruined in those times, as was likewise the 
church, which I imagine to liave been rebuilt in the time of King 
Edward the Confessor, for those reasons. There are the arms of 
tbat monarch, viz., a cross patonce between five doves, depicted on 
several mosaic bricks in the chancel. On another brick is depicted 
the arms of the Bishopric of Exeter, viz., two keys salcirewise impaled 
with a sword the point upwards. On another is the arms of the 
Bishop of Worcester, which are so plain and well known I need not 
give the blazon here. These matters consideret^ I look upon them 
as indubitable proofs that the edifice was erected about that time, 
because King Edward ascended the throne in 1045 ; and Leoftic 
was consecrated to the see of Exeter in 1049, and continued till 
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1079. He was also Lord-Treasurei to the King. St WolsUn 
was coDsecrated to the See of Worcester in 1060, and con- 
tbned till 1097, which was the tenth year of William Rufus's 
reign ; so that it seems highly probable that here was a church built 
under the patronage and protection of those three eminent person^es, 
the prince and his favourite bishops, especially when we consider 
Sl Wolstan was, at that period, lord of the town. Now, my coq« 
jecture is that the lower port of the charnel-house, where the bones 
are deposited, was the crypt of the original monastery, and perhaps 
(he least decayed of the whole edifice, and therefore was lefl in its 
original sUte when the rest was rebuilt ; and as it still remains, and 
the bones of the dead were progressively dug up as occasion occurred, 
and in process of time sanctified, and an oratory erected over them, 
where obits were celebrated, and a particular service and anniversary 
poformed to pray for those departed souls to which those bones 
originally belonged, and were then separated by death j hence, 
perhaps, the derivation of the feast of All Souls' day in November. 
I once saw a query tn the GetttUmatC s Magtutne, which gave an 
account of a charnel-house in Yorkshire ; the volume and paf;e 1 have 
fbigotten, but I remember the author desired an explanation of this 
mystery.*^ If the above conjecture is any way satisfactory, it will 
give me infinite pleasure ; and if not I shall be thankful for the 
objections of your correspondents if my theory is ill-founded or 
wrong, for I am not such a bigot to my own opinion but that I can 
submit to superior judgment when guided by probability and the 
force of reason. 

I have sent also a drawing (Fig. 3) of the Sute chair and footstool 
which was the property of the unfortunate King Charles I., the 
original of which is in the possession of Mr. Sands, of Wheelbarrow 
Castle, near Barton on the Heath, in Warwickshire. They are 
covered with purple velvet, richly laced and fringed with gold, and 
gilt nails. I was totd that they were used on the scaffold at the 
horrid execution, and that His Majesty knelt on the stool when 
he received the fatal stroke ; and the spots of blood yet remaining 
on the velvet seem to corroborate the story. Mr. Sands informed me 
that, after the King's decapitation, the chair and stool became the 
property of Bishop Juxon, who, during the usurpation, retired to his 
manor of Little Compton, in Gloucestershire ; to which seat he con- 
veyed the goods, where they remained at his decease, and became 
the property of his nephew and heir, whose son and heir was Sir 
William Juxon ; who dying without issue, his effects became the 
property of his lady, who was afterwards married to Lord Viscount 
Fane, who again left her a widow. She dying in 1791, her effects 
were sold by auction, when the chair and stool were purchased by 
the above Mr. Sands, who has many other curiosities well worthy the 
* The abore article alio noticed these «t StratfoTd. 
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inspection of the virtuoso, the aDtiquarian, and connoisseur. Amongst 
the papers was an original letter, of King Charles II. 's own hand- 
writing, to the Archbishop, immediately after the Restoration, the 
subject of which is conccroing the state of the clergy. This letter is 
in possession of the Rector of Toddenham. 

You will receive, likewise, a drawing (Fig. 4) of the jack which 
King Charles II. wound up at Mr. Tomes's, of Long Maiston, when 
he was in disguise after the defeat of his army at Worcester (see 
the account in Blount's " Boscobel "). The descendants of the 
same family still reside in the house. The present Mr. Tomes very 
politely showed me the jack, from which I made the drawing. It is 
DOW quite useless, and only kept as a relic 

About three or four years since, at Monk's Close, two miles and a 
half from Stratford, adjoining the London Road, was ploughed 1^ an 
urn, in which was a great number of Roman coins, both gold and 
silver. I never saw but one of them, and that was of Maximus, who 
you know was elected emperor by the army in Britain. The greatest 
pan of the coins fell into the hands of Boot, of Atherston on Slour, 
the noted agriculturian, who occupies the land. 

Sir William Dugdale mentions an hermitage at Bridgetown, with a 
chapel, without informing us of the spot where it is situated ; but 
this I discovered in the Clopton map, which I believe to have been 
the Cartul. de Clopton so often quoted by that great antiquary. It 
was on the west side the London Road, at the south end of the 
bridge, where Thomas Clopton, father of Sir John, or perhaps Sir John 
himself, built a large house, probably from the suggestions of 
Yarranton's " England's Improvements," who has given the cut of a 
magazine for com, and a house and scheme for brewing of mum, on 
the very spot where this house is built This scheme not succeed- 
ing, the house vras afterwards converted into an inn, known by the 
sign of the Bear, which was the largest public inn in these parts, till 
it was ruined by the late Mr. Payton coming to the White Lion, from 
which time it went to decay, and was used as a warehouse till fitted* 
up last year for the residence of a tenant, who rents one of the 
Clopton farms at this place. 

Part of the bridge was destroyed by order of the Parliament in the 
Civil Wars, as appears by an order made for repairing the same at 
the Trinity Sessions in 1651, the expense of which amounted to the 
sum of ;£iz4, which sum for that purpose was ordered to be rated 
on the whole county. And it appears by an original paper in my 
possession that one arch was wholly taken down. 

In 1637 the river Avon was made navigable to Sfratford by a 
Mr. Sands, of Fladbuiy, as appears by a memorandum in the 
Stratford register. In October last I accompanied some friends from 
Stratford to Gloucester by water. We called at Fladbuiy, and went 
into the church, where I was in hopes to have found a monument to 
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the memory of the above Mr. Sands ; but there was no memorial of 
him to be obtained. The parish clerk, who keeps the public-house, 
is a very intelligent person. I asked him if he could point out to 
me the site of the andent monastery which was given to SL Egwia 
by Ethelred, King of Mercia ; but he knew nothing of the matter, 
but said he remembered a chantry-house standing, and showed me 
the place. The ancient building was pulled down a few years ago, 
and a modem house erected on the spot. There were some ancient 
tombs and inscriptions in the church, which I should have been glad 
to have copied, but my friends would not allow me time. There 
were many ancient inscriptions in Strensham Church, where the 
celebrated Butler was baptized, but here I was in the same predica- 
ment as before. Johk Jordan, 

Alscott. 

(1809, Part I., f. 309-] 

I send you a view of Alscott House, in Warwickshire, the seat of 
Mrs. West. P. Q. 

Aston. 

[1795. fartJl^ff, 989-991.] 

The church rests on four pointed arches, the columns alternately 
round and octagon, and above are clerestories, A pointed arch 
leads into the chanceL 

In the nave are slabs for : 

" losUh Foster, A.M., vkar, Oct, aS, 1727. 60." 

"iiaac Spooner, of Birminglum, 30 Nov., 1730. 56." * 

Against the south wall of the chancel an altar tomb, with alabast« 
figures of a man and woman. He is in cropped hair, a gorget of 
mail, plated armour, mitten gauntlets, studs on the knuckles, straps 
to mail shirt, lion looking up at his feet ; under hb head a helmet, 
with a lion's head for crest. She rests her head on a double cushion, 
supported by angels ; is habited in a surcot, belt, pointed bead-dress 
and veil, close mitre, long sleeves to wrist, cordon ; dogs hold up 
her mantle. At the north side of the tomb six angels hold shields, 
and between each pair are pendant shields, and at the feet of the 
tomb three angels also hold shields. On these several shields were, 
in Dugdale's time, painted these coats : 

Two lions passant guardant, three times single — Erdington. 

A cross engrailed — Mohun. 

Two bars — HarcourL 

The lions quartering the cross mgrailed. And on the shields at 
the feet the lions single twice, and impaling the bars. Barry of six 
twice single. 

At the feet of this tomb is another, with the figure of a man in 
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cnrled flat hair, plated armour, scalloped shoalder-pieces, collar of 
roses, mail gorget ; under his head a helmet held by auf^ls. Crest : 
A headless peacock with a straight tail, sword and dagger at sides, 
and hound at feet ; six angels on the north side, two at each end 
hold shields, which in Dugdale's time had the lions and bars. 

On the north side of the chancel another tomb, with a knight iti 
whiskers, pointed helmet, the front flat, studded with red and blue 
squares alternately, a large mail gorged mail shirt appearing at the 
annpits, short gauntlets, mail not divided into fingeis, roses at elbow- 
pieces, belt studded as the frontlet, mail skirts, and mail at the back 
of the Iqp ; his head on a double cushion painted blue, a headlesa 
boar at his feeL His lady has such a bead-dress as I never saw 
another instance of : A close gown and belt, falling ruffles, rings on 
the first, third, and fourth fingers of the right band, third and fourth 
of left ; her head on a tufted cushion held by angels ; at her feet two 
dogs, one with a collar of bells, follow each other. At the sides of 
the tomb, shields in starred quatrefoils in two rows of six each, on 
the upper of which were in Dugdale's time ; Erm., a fess cheque 
impaling two bars wavy between five estoiles (twice), also a saltire 
between two lions rampant, and in a bordure of roundels bendy of 
six. Also chequy a fess, also a saltire, also in chief three martlets ; 
over it, on a fess, a lion passant guardant, and above all, on a bend 
cottised, three roundels. 

The first coat is on the man's surcot. 

These were the monuments of the Erdington family, who took 
their name from the manor of Erdington, in Aston parish, which they 
held from the reign of Henry II. to that of Edward IV., where is 
Still an old mansion, with many coats-of-arms in the parlour windows, 
now or late the property of the Holdens. The south wsle of Aston 
Church was built by Henry Erdington, in the reign of Edward II., 
who married Joan Wolvey, of Wolvey, in the county of Warwick, 
His daughter married Sir Hugh Holt ; and his great-grandson. Sir 
Thomas Erdington, Knight, married Joyce Mohun, and founded in 
the south aisle of this church, 27 Henry VI., a chantry of St. Mary 
Magdalene, for one priest to celebrate daily for the knight himself 
and wife. After 7 Edward IV. no mention of him occurs ; but four 
years after the manor belonged to George, Duke of Clarence, and 
Sir William Harcourt was his steward. . . . 

From the Harcourt arms occurring on both these monuments, the 
first of them may be ascribed to Sir Thomas Erdington, in the reign 
of Richard II., or his son and namesake in that of Henry IV., and 
the second to another of the same family. 

To whom the monument on the north side of the chancel belongs 
I have no data to inform me, as Sir William Dugdale has omitted 
to do it. 

At the head of it is a heavy monument, of the tdgn of James I., 
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commemorating Sir Edward Derereux, of Castte Bromwich, in this 
parish, knight and baronet, 1633; another to Lord Viscount Hereford, 
who, declining to pay for the engraving, it is omitted in the " History 
<tf Warwickshire." 

In the north aisle is an altar tomb, with the figures of William 
Holt, Esq. (and wife), lord of this town, who died 1533, with angels 
holding their arms at the sides. Below it a brass for his son, Thomas 
Holt, Esq., justice of North Wales, and also lord of the town, who 
died 1545, with figures of him and his wife Margaret, daughter of 
William Wiltington, of Banlceston, Esq., a son and two daughters ; 
and a mural monument, with figures kneeling, of his son, Edward 
Holt, who died 1593, and his wife, Dorothy Ferrara, and others for 
the preceding branches of the family. The church has been repfured 
and new-pewed by some of the family. The west tower is sur- 
mounted by a beautiful spire. Near the church are a good house or 
two, an inn, the vicarage-house (present incumbent. Dr. Spencer), 
and an almshouse appointed and endowed by Sir Thomas Holt, first 
tmight and baronet of the family, and built by his grandson and heir. 
Sir Robert, 1655, for five men and five women, on a rent-charge of 
jCS8 per annum out of his manor of Erdington. This Sir Thomas 
began the mansion-house at Aston, 1618, 16 James I., and finished 
II Charles I., and enclosed the park. He died 1656, having 
suffered greatly for his loyalty in the Civil War. Being too old to 
follow the King, he entertained him here two nights about six days 
before the battle of Edgehill, and during that time several cannon- 
balls were fired at the house, one of which is still preserved, and the 
marks of it on the staircase and balustrades still shown. The house 
is in form of a half H, fronting the east, with a handsome hall, in 
which hangs the founder's portrait at full-length and that of his lady, 
who occurs frequently through the house. The gallery at the back 
is of large proportion and great length, furnished with family portnuts, 
which also decorate the dining-parlour, at the head of which is the 
la^e picture of King Charles I. sitting with his children. 

Among other curiosities here are the hangings of the bedchamber, 
all worked by "Sarah Holt, spinster, 1744, aged Ix. years," with 
news of this house and of Brereton, co. Chester, which came to the 
family by the marriage of Sir Robert Holt, grandson of Sir Thomas, 
with a. daughter of Sir William Brereton, knight. The last occupier 
of this mansion, with a jointure of near ^^2,000 per annum, was 
Sarah Lady Holt, relict of the late Sir Lister, and married to him, 
1754, being the daughter of Samuel Newton, Esq., of Knights 
Bromley, in the county of Stafford. On her death, April 9, 1 794, it 
became and is now the property of the Hon. Heneage Legge, fourth 
son of the present Earl of Dartmouth. 
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Atherstone. 

il%H.FartI.,p. 113.J 

If any correspondent would send you a good drawing of the house 
called the " Three Tuns," in Atherstone, where Henry VII. slept 
ptevioas to the Battle of Bosworth Field, as is mentioned by 
Mr. Hutton, and Mr. Nichols in his additions to that very enter- 
taining history, it would please many to see it inserted in your 
Magazine. N. S. 

Baginton. 

[t%^9,Fartl.,fp.as-a9-\ 

Baginton, in the county of Warwick, three miles from Coventry, 
was purchased in 5 Richard II. (1381-82) from Sir Richard Herthul* 
by Sir William Bagot, a younger son, it is believed, of the Bagots of 
Blithfield in Staffordshire, and who was one of the favourite ministers 
of Richard II. In the following year he was sheriff of the counties 
of Warwick and Stafford. It was at this place that the Duke of 
Hereford lodged before his intended wager of battle with the Duke 
of Norfolk, upon Gosford Green, adjoining Coventry, on Septem- 
ber t6, 1397. From hence (according to Holinshed] "about the 
houre of prime came to the barriers of the listes the Duke of Here- 
ford, mounted on a white courser, barded with green and blew 
velvet, imbrodered sumptuouslie with swans and antelops of gold- 
smiths' woorke, armed at all points." The Duke of Norfolk (Thomas 
Mowbray) arrived at the same place, from his castle at Caludon, in 
the neighbourhood, "his horsse being barded with crimosen velvet, 
imbrodered richlie with lions of silver and mulberie trees." 

There is nothing now remaining of Baginton Castle but a small 
portion of wall, scarcely sufficient to mark the place where it stood. 
Of the castle at Caludon, one fragment of a massy wall, in the inner 
part of which are two pointed windows now closed up, and a portion 
of the moat, are the only remains. 

When the Duke of Hereford superseded King Richard as 
Henry IV., Sir William Bagot was, with other ministers of the late 
reign, committed to the Tower; but he was soon after released and 
restored to his estate. He died on September 6, 1407. 

In the year 1S16 I frequently visited the Warwickshire churches 
for the purpose of copying the monumental inscriptions and taking 
rubbings of the ancient brasses. At this period I went to Baginton 
Church, remarkable for its "ivy-mantled tower," where I found 
deposited on the Bromley vault, covered with dust, the broken plates 
of Sir William Bagot and his wife Margaret, about four feet in length. 
The inscription given by Dugdale was gone. I suggested to the 
clerk, and afterwards to the late rector, that such valuable memorials 
* Chelwrnd MS., quoted by Lord Bagot. 
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of the ancirat lords of the manor should be better preserved, and 
that they should be cleaned, restored, and affixed to one of the 
mils. A reduced copy of the nibbing was finally eogreTcd, and 
puUished in 1824 in the "Memorials of the Bagot Family," by 
Lord Bagot, who has had the plates perfectly restored and af&ced in 
a public situation in the church.* Both the knight and his lady 
wore the cellar of SS., testifying their loyalty to the new dynasty. 

Baginton Castle was in existence in 1483; for it appears from 
the Coventry Annals that the bakers of the city, objecting to the 
ordinances of the mayor relative to the price of bread, refused to 
supply the uty with that article, and went in a body for refiige t& 
Baginton Castle ; but, on their return, they were heavily fined. 

Sir Wiltiam Dugdale states that Sir Henry Rainsford, of Clifford, 
Gloucestershire, sold Baginton in 1618 to William Bromley, Esq. 
He was descended from Sir Walter Bromley, Knt, of Bromley, 
Staffordshire, in the time of King John, and heir male to Sir John 
Bromley, who in 1416 recovered the standard of Guyenne in the 
Battle of Corby, for which he was knighted and had the standard for 
his crest. This William Bromley probably built the mansion which 
was afterwards burnt in 1706 (of which there is a large painting in 
the present house), and married Katharine Millard, who, on his 
death, became guardian to her son in his minority in 1638. Sir 
William had two sons, William and Clobery, and two daughters,. 
Ellen Campion and Margaret Gierke. 

His son, Sir William Bromley, K.B., married Ursula, daughter of 
Thomas Lord Leigh, of Stoncley. He is eulogised by Sir W. Dug- 
dale as " a person whose speciall endowments do show that he hath 
not degenerated from his worthy ancestors,"! and he dedicated to- 
him his map of Knightlow hundred, at the comer of which is en- 
graved his armorial bearings. He was in arms for King Charles L, 
and suffering much by imprisonments and sequestrations for his 
loyalty, was made one of the Knights of the Order of the Bath at 
the coronation of Charles IL He died January, 1683. 

William, his son, was a gentleman commoner of Christ Church, 
Oxford; admitted B.A. in 1681, and created D.C.L. August 27, 
r703 ; and is described by Bishop Burnet as a Tory, of grave deport- 
ment and good morals. . . . 

Mr. Bromley was elected one of the representatives in Parliament 
for the county of Warwick twice — viz., 1690 and 1695 — and subse- 
quently ten times elected in succession one of the buisesses for the 
University of Oxford. He was several times appointed by Parlia- 
ment one of the Commissioners for talcing, examining, and stating 

* They ba*e snbaeqaeDtlj been engraved in Mr. Btnttell's " Monnmental' 
BniBcs and Slabs." The reatoratioa was beautirully executed by the Meurs- 
Waller.— En. 

t Two leller* of Sir WillUm Bromlqr to Sii WillituD Dngdale are printed ia 
Hamper's "IJfe, Diaiy, and Coiretpondence " of that eminent roan, pp. 341, 385. 
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the public accounts of the luDgdom. In 1710 he was Speaker of 
the House of Commons, and strom one of the Privy Council ; and 
after the dissolution of that Failiament he was one of the principal 
Secretaries of State. In proof of the high esteem in which he was 
held by the House of Commons for his talents and integrity, the 
following memorable circumstance is related. In 1706 (Sl Thomas's 
Day), when the family mansion of Baginton had been destroyed by 
fire, the calamitous intelligence was brought to him while attending 
bis duty in that House, and a considerable sum was immediately 
voted by Parliament to defray the expense of rebuilding the stnicture. 
On the front of this new mansion is an appropriate inscription from 
the ^neid, " Dii patrii, servate Domum." He confirmed a copy 
of his father's deed of benefactions to the parish of Baginton, the 
original of which, with other family MSS,, had been destroyed in 
this fire. He died on February 13, 1731-32, and his death is re- 
corded in the X>aify C<mra»t of Monday, February 14. . . . 

There is a full-length portrait of the Secretary in the mansion at 
Baginton, and another in the Picture Gallery at Oxford ; an engrav- 
ing has also been published, " M. Dahl pinx 1712. J. Smith fee et 
excudit." 

Mr. Secretary Bromley married Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Ralph Lord Stawell, and had issue two sons and two daughters, 
Elizabeth and Anne. Thomas, the elder, was created M.A. by the 
University of Oxford July sti, 1716. He dying unmarried, William, 
the younger, became heir to his father. He was of Oriel College, 
Oxford, created D.CL, May 19, 173a, At the time of his father's 
death he was M.P. for the borough of Warwick, having been returned 
at the general election of 1737. He was afterwards elected for the 
University of Oxford, on the death of George Clark, LL.D., in 
February, 1737, bnt died himself on the lath of tbe following 
month. He married in 1715 Lucy Throckmorton, an heiress, whose 
father died before she was bom, and her mother in childbirth of 
her.* She was the last of the family of Haseley, Warwickshire, and 
on his death she married Richard Chester, Esq. She died 1773. 

His son and successor was William Throckmorton Bromley, Esq., 
who was elected M.P. for the county of Warwick in 1765 and 1768, 
but died in 1769, aged 43, having mairied Bridget, eldest daughtn 
of Richard Davenport, of Calveley, co. Chester, Esq. 

Their son, William Davenport Bromley, Esq., died in 1810 un- 
married, and was the last heir male of the family. His sister and 
heiress, Lucy, was married to Captain Cromwell Price, an Irishman ; 
but she died, also without children, in 1833. She left Baginton to 
her cousin, the Rev. Walter Davenport, youngest son of Davis 
Davenport, Esq., of Capesthom House, co. Chester, and he assumed 
the name of Bromley. He has been twice married, first (in 1818) 
* GtHllemaa's Magatitu, 1737, p. 189. 
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to Miss Gooch, daughter of the Archdeacon of Sudbury and grand- 
daughter of a former Bishop of Ely {her brother, the Rev. Frederick 
Gooch, is the present Rector of Baginton) ; and secondly (in 1829) 
to Lady Louisa Maiy Dawson, aunt to the Earl of Portarlington. 
The Rev. Walter Davenport Bromley is the present Lord of Baginton; 
but, residing at Wootton Hall, near Ashbourne, he lets it to William 
Yates Peel, Esq., brother to the Right Hon. Sir Robert PeeL 

In Dr. Thomas's edition of Dugdale's " Warwickshire " is printed 
the epitaph at Baginton of Mrs. Ellen Campion, daughter of William 
Bromley, Esq., who died in 1633 ; but the following epitaphs to the 
family have not as yet been published : 

"P.M.S. 

ihe bodys o 

1 of Uasui. 

beloved wife — a lad; worth; of inch ■ hmfauid. ... Me gave a Finn and the 
Tithet to thia Church fax ever, and perpetual Charitiei to the Poor. 

"William Bromler erected this monumeat, ai an iogtance of Glkl dut; uid 
aBfectioD, when he bMnlifjvd thit chancel, A.D. 1713." 

" P.M.S. 

" In the vault belongiag to the bmilr lies the bod; of the Right Hon"** William 
BaoMLKY, Fsq*. . . . He could not lone remain in privacv, being M>on forced 
inlo it b; the UniTcrutjr of Oxford, who elected him one of their Repieseulalivet 
in the rear 1700, «nd he served that leaned body with fidelity and honour in ten 
snecessive Pacliments. Refusing imploTmcnt o^er'd him in the State, he wu 
twice appointed by Act of Parliment one of the CommisiioDen for itatmg the 
Pablic Accoimts of the Kingdom, which trust he diichaiged with great wiidom 
and iot^rity. In the reign of Queen Anae he was with cieat nnanimity choiea 
Speaker of the Hai]>^ House of Commoni, and fiU'd the chair with sin^lar 
credit and authority. Upon the disKtlution of that Failimenl he was appointed 
by Her Majesty one of the principal Secretaiys of State, in which office he con- 
tinned dnnng that good Qaeen'i life. Her snccenor wa< plewed to ofler him 
another employment, which he did not thick proper to accent. He merited the 
greatest honours, never soueht, but often declined them ; in all times and chaDoe* 
prefer'd integrity to the highest titles, and allow'd no views to interfere with the 
love of his country, in whose service he died Febraary 13, 1731, aged 69, much 
lamented by those who hod the honour of bis acquaintance, and in the highest 
esteem and veneration of all good men." 

" Id the bimly vanll, near this place, lies Mrs. Euuhbth Beomlev, eldect 
daughter of the Right Hon'^ William Bromley, £«)•., Speaker of the House of 
Commons, andSecretanof Ststetolhelale Queen Anne, 1^ his last lady, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the R^lht Hoa<^ Ral;^ Lord Stawell. She died lanr z6, 1743." . . . 

"In memory orWiLLiAU, wa of the Right Hon'rable William Bromlky, 
Esq., who died March the 13th, 1736, aged 38. Also of his son, William 
Throckmortom Bbomlky, Esq., elected Knight of the Shite for this county m 
Janoary, 1765, and re-elected in the spring of 1768, who died March the 4th, 1769, 
ued 42. And Bridget, his relict, the eldest daughter of Richard Davenport, of 
GJveley, in the county of Chester, Esq., who died February, 1778, aged 45. Of 
their danghten, Bridget, who died Apr', 1787, aged a8 j and Mary, who died 
June, 1787, aged 15. And of their son, William Davenport Bioulkv, Eiq., 
who died June 19, iSio, aged 47. 

"This monument was erected, A.D. 1S13, as a mark of sincere and aSectionate 
respect, b; Lacy, the relict of Cromwell Price, Esq., and second and only 
surviving daughter of William Throckmorton Broml^ and Bridget bis wife." 
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These lines are on the vault : 

"KKFOSITOKIVMBKOULEIGKORVN, AKl DO: 1677." 

The following inscription is on a plain tomb in the churchyard : 
"Lucy Pkick, relict of Cramwell Price, Etq., died At%. i^tli, iSaa, aged 64." 
W. Readul 

Berkswell. 

[1817, /brr /.,//. 573, S73-] 

The drawing of Berkswell Church (see Plate) is from a sketch 
taken in 1S34, and includes a representation of the base and remain- 
ing part of the shad of a stone cross in the south-eastern quarter of 
the churchyard. 

This church is an ancient structure dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, with a low tower of great strength. In the chancel, which 
exhibits the Saxon style of architecture, are several handsome monu- 
ments of the Wilmot family. Among them is one to the memory of 
the late Right Hon. Sir John Eardley Wilmot, Knt., Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, who, after many years' retire- 
ment from the Bench, died on February 5, 1793, in the eighty-third 
year of bis age, and was buried there. . . . 

The parish of Berkswell lies about six miles west by north of the 
city of Coventry, at a short distance south of Meriden on the London 
road. It contains a handsome mansion, north of the church, called 
Berkswell Hall, rebuilt about ten years since by the present possessor, 
Sir John Eardley E^rdley Wilmot, BarL, who resides there. The 
parsonage ' house, adjoining to the churchyard on the south, is 
occupied by the Rev. Thomas Cattell, the present incumbent 

The best published account of this church and parish may be 
found in Dr. Thomas's edition of Dugdale's " Antiquities of War- 
wickshire." , . . 

The inscriptions on the Wilmot monuments are copied below. 
The first two have been before printed, but I concdve (hey are not 
on that account the less in place here. George Yates. 

MomwENTAL Inscriptions in the Chancel of Berkswell 
Church. 

On the north side : 

" Id & Tiolt iiiider the Church lie the bodia of Sir JohD Eardley Wilmot, knt., 
and Datae Smh, his wife, dau^ter of Thomu Revett, of Derby, c*q. He wu- 
the aecond ion of Rabat Wilmot, of Oimuton, in the eoiuity of Derby, eiq., bj 
Uimla, his wife, one of the dauehters and cobein of Sir Samuel Marow, of this 
parish, bart., and Dame Mary, his wife, only danshtet and heir of Sir Arthur 
Cayley, of Newlaod, in the county of the city of Coventry, knt. He wai educated 
at Lilchfield and Westmiostei schools, and at Trinity Hall in the Univeraity of 
Cambridge ; from theoce he removed to the Inner Temple, and beiDe called tO' 
the bar, practiced at a barrister abont 33 yean. Upon the i ith day of reb., 1755^ 
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bewMappaiittedoneofhiiM«je*ty'* Justice* of the Comt of Kii^i Bench; apon 
the igih day of November, 1756, one of tfae Commissioncn for the Cmtodj of the 
Grot Seal ; aaA a^n the loih da^ of August, 1766, Cliief Juitice of the Couit <A 
Cominon Pleas, wluch office he resigned upon Ihc ajth day of January, 1771. He 
had iame three sons, Robert, who died a bacfaetor in the East Indies, lobo, who 
married Fumy, only daughter and heir of Samuel Sainthill, esq., aod Eaidley, 
and two daughters, Mary Marow, married to the Right Hon. Lord Eardley, of 
Belvidere in the cooaCy of Kent, and Eimibeth, manied to Thomas Blomefield, 

S., Major in the Royal Artillery. Dame Sarah departed this life on the 37tb of 
- r. 177'. in the jist yeai cf her age, and Sir John Eardley WUmot, on the Sth 
of Feb., 1793, ia the Sjd year of his age." 
Od a beautiful monument, by Bacon, against the south wall : 
"Sacred to the memory of Mary Marow, wife of the Right Hon. Lord Eardley, 
and eldest daaghter of Sir John Eardley Wilmot, Esq., knL, Lord Chief Justice irf 
the Court of Common Flew. Her conduct in all the various relations of life was 
so emincnlly distinguished that Providence seemed to have raised her up as an 
example to Ae age m which she lived, that rank and fortune may be enjoyed with 
■he Durest innocenn of life, and the aniemitling cxerciie of every Christian virtue. 

..'.__ir_ I -u .,[ March, 1794, aged 48, and lies here interred. 

sorrow is erected by her surviving hosband." 
Against the south wall : 

"To the memory of the Hon. William Eardley, second ion of the Right Hon. 
Lord Eardley, who died in London on the )7lh of Sept., 1805, aged thirty, and 
is bnrled in a vault adjoining. This tablet is erected by a most affcctiomite liither 
in tenimony of his ptofbtmd gnef at the loss of a son whose gentle manners, 
aimable temper, and unsullied integrity had most deservedly endeared him to his 
£uii1y and to his friends." 
On a monument, by Richard Weatmacott, against the souUi wall : 
" Saaed to the memCiry of John Eardley Wilmot, esq. (second son of the Right 
Hon. Sir John Eardley Wilmot, knt.}, Master in Chancery, Member of Parliament, 
Commissioner for granting relief to the American Loyalist* and to the French 
Refageei. He died June aj, 1815, aged 66 years. 

" ' He was a bdher to the poor, and the cause which he knew not he searched 
ont: 

" * The blesnog of him that was ready to perish came upon him, and he canted 
the widow's heart to sing with joy.' — Job ch. 39." 

On a beautiful monument against the north wall ; 
"Sacred to the memory of Elizabeth Emma, wife of John Eudley Eaidley- 
Wilmot, esq., of Berkswell Hall, in this parish, and daughter of C. H, Parry, M.D., 
of the city of Batb. On the izih of March, 181S, she gave birth Co a son and a 
daughter, and on the 2zd of the same month, aged 19, leaving her husband and 
eight children to deplore her untimely loss, her blessed spirit was summoned to 
the tiibunal of her Alm^bty Father, in the weil-gronnded hope of being recrived, 
throogh the merits of her Redeemer, into the mansions of eternal life and of end- 
less happinen and gltHy," 

Birmingham. 
[1764,/. 431-] 

Upon the south side of New Street stands the Free School ; it is 
a spacious biick building ornamented on the top with a stone rail 
and balusters ; It consists of two wings, and a tower in the middle, 
with a clock and belL The schools are in one wing, the other is the 
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head-master's house. There are two masters, two ushers, and a 
writing-master. The school was founded by King Edward VI. in 
the first year of his reign, a.d. 1551, and endowed with the lands 
belonging to a dissolved priory. Though the revenue amounts to 
near j^6oo per annum, the school is by no means in a flourishing 
condition. 

At the north-east comer of the new churchyard stands the Charity 
School ; it is a plain brick building, where seventy boys and thirty 
girls are very well taught and provided with all necessaries, and is 
supported chiefly by the voluntary contributions of the inhabitants of 
the town. 

In the High Street stand two market crosses at a considerable 
distance from each other ; the one is called the Old Cross, the other 
the Welch Cross ; they are small brick buildings supported by pillars, 
with a cupola, clock, and belt upon each of them. 

In this town are also meeung-houses for Dissenters of all denomi- 
nations, but none that deserve a particular description. 

In Litchfield Street stands the workhouse belonging to the town ; 
it is a very large brick building, ornamented with a turret, clock, 
and belL In it the poor are very decently and well provided for. 

Adjoining to this town (from which it is only separated by the Rea, 
a small brook, over which is a handsome stone bridge) is the hamlet 
of Deritend, in the parish of Ashton. It has a very handsome neat 
brick chapel, with a tower at the west end very lately finished. The 
minister is appointed by the truEtees of the chapel. The present 
minister is the Rev. Mr. Cox. The chapel is dedicated to St. John. 

[1804, /tort/.,/. 399.] 

Dugdale* derives the appellation Birmingham from some Saxon 
possessor ; and his opinion, I presume, is founded on the Norman 
siuvey, where it is called BeTmingeham,t which he might interpret 
the ham, or residence of Berminge. 

Mr. Huttont very ingeniously derives it from "brom," the shrub 
broom, and " wych," a declivity, and supposes its tennination " ham " 
was afterwards added to distinguish it from the neighbouring hamlets 
of West and Castle Bromwich. 

These derivations, however plausible, seem to have but little 
weight when we consider that the Roman station Bremenium§ was 
on the Ikeneild Street at this place. 

That word evidently bears a greater resemblance to the present 

Birmingham than to Mr. Mutton's hypothetical Bromwich ; and the 

historian of Manchester, in a note on the tenth Iter of Richard of 

Cirencester, { I says : "The name of Bremenium is composed of Bre 

* "Hbtory of Warwickshire." t Domeidsji Book, vol. i., 243 b. 

X "History of Birmingham," 3rd edit., p. 3. 

§ Richard of Citeacetter, Iter X. U " History of Manchester," AppeniUx. 
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and maen, the high stone, and the sight of it must therefore hare 
been od the crest of the bill at BinninghuD." In the " Liber Niger 
of the Exchequer"* it is written Bremingeham ; and in a. list of no 
less than fifty changes which the fluctuation of orthography has 
caused in thename of OUT town I find nothing to support Mr. Hutton's 
conjecture previous to the year 1336, when Buimyncham occurs. 
I must, therefore, prefer Mr. Whitakei's derivation until Mi. Hutton, 
or some other antiquarian friends, will oblige me by producing a 
proof that Bromwych, or Broniwycham, was the origtnal name, and 
by accounting for the manner in which it is spelt in " Richard of 
Cirencester," Domesday Book, and the "Liber Niger." 

William Hamper. 
[1804, Ar//.,/. a»7.] 

The following monuroental iDScripttons are in St Martin's Church 
in this town, and, as neither Dr. Thomas, the contiouator of Dugdale, 
nor Mr. Hutton, the historian of Birmingham, have noticed them, I 
hope the Gentleman's JUagasine will supply the deficiency, and allow 
them a place in its asylum for antiquities. 

WiLLUH Hamper. 

I. On a brass plate on a slab in the chancel : 

"H. S. E. Corpni Jacobi Parkinson, A.M., Qtd per txati* t. ScholK lilx 
Edr. VI. Reg bic iutitBtz pTcesuiL Huic mnneri .... Grceotm IJogiura 
sppiimfe csllnil, Latiiiie vetastilem hand mediocii acumine penpectam haboit. 
Rebraicse nequicquam nidU, Natus eit apad Witney io com. Oxon. Martii die 
3. A.D. 1651. Hoiasce vitx nalit valedixit 38 die ejutdem mensiK 1773, Pace 
fraitDnu Ktenuu H. M. Filius ejni anicni Jacobai, Oxon. Alumn. (sui optim. 
pRicDtem amoria testandi gratia] ponendtim oiravit." 

Below is another brass plate with arms, a chevron, colours not 



. On a brass plate against the end of a pew, north side of the 
nave, near the pulpit : 

"Infra jacet sepulta exemplaiisq. nocera X"! ministra M' An'a Grone, RIIb 
Tbo. Bonghton de Bilton, esq., eaca maiito, com'oda vidnis, Candida cunctii ; 
ictale vigenti ejns (vii., an'o 38, Junij 9, A.D. 1681) pian efflavii animain, deoq. 
cohabitat in EEtemnm. Usefdl in life, jojiful at deatb. ' 

Arms, three crescents, a fourth for difference; colours not ex- 
pressed. 

[1810, Fartjl.,pp, 414, 415.] 

In the large area which has been partly made by the improve- 
ments around St. Martin's Church, Birmingham, is placed a bronze 
statue of Nelson by Westmacott, erected by subscription, and 
opened to public view on October 25, 1809. The annexed illustra- 
tion of the sutue may be accepubte . The hero is represented in a 
reposed attitude, his arm reclined upon an anchor. He appears 
* "Lib. Niger Scaccaiii," vol. L, 139. 
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inrested with tbe insignia of those hooours by which hia sovereign 
and distant princes distinguished him. Victory embellishes the 
prow. To the left is disposed a sail, which, passing behind the 
statue, gives breadth to that view of the composition. Above the ship 
is the facsimile of the Flagstaff Truck of the L' Orient, fished up hf 
Sir Samuel Hood the day after the Battle of the Nile. This group 
is surmounted upon a pedestal of statuary marble. 
On the front of the pedestal is the following inscription : 



The whole is enclosed by iron palisades, in the form of boaidinz- 
pikes connected by a twisted cable; At each of the four comers 13 
placed a cannon, from which issues a lamp-post, in the form of a 
cluster of pikes supporting a ship's lantern. . . . 

Another great improvement must not be omitted, the public 
office in Moor Street, a handsome stone building, at the back of 
which is the prison ; they appear to be well adapted to their 
respective uses, and the front of the former has a respectable 
appearance. 

The subjoined inscriptions to the memory of two eminent 
characters of Birmingham may be acceptable. 

On a handsome monument in St. Philip's Church : 

" Sacred lo tbe memoiy of Mosa H&nghton, ■□ eminent Attiit, for more thu> 
40 yean resident in this town. He excelled in eveiy branch of hii profestion. 
more puticuUrlj in his Painlingi of Still Life. Plain in bis niuuien, and frank 
In bis ditposiiioD, he neither sought popnlaiit; nor conited patronage, but pMwd 
his days in obscniily, contented with the merit uf distinenished excejience. thongb 
not enriched by its rewaidi. Astranger to the Clasiie Hose, the Pnpil of Labour, 
without the aids or tbe privilege* of tbe Student, be proved himself, by the powers 
of hii extiaordinaiy Genius, abundantly qualified to have added tustie to a more 
elevated station ; no leas esteemed as a man than admired as an AitUt. He closed 
his life on the a4tb day of December, 1804, aged 70, and was interred at Wednes- 
bniy, the place tA hii nativity." 

On a neat marble tablet on the north side of St. Martin's, the 
whole in capitals : 

"To the memory of the Rev. George Cri^, D.D., this Tablet is erected by the- 
Ojngrqration of Sl Martin's in testimony of tbeireratilnde for his nduableservica 
M tbeii Lecture! during a period of i S yean 1 of their respect for his learning aa a 
Scholar, and his zeal as a Snpporter of the Establishment in Church and State ; 
of their esteem for his integrity a* a Man, hi* hospitality as a Neigbboor, his active 
and unwearied benevolence as a Counsellor of the Poor, and his virtcea in private 
life as a Husband and a Father. He was a native of Voiksbite, Rector of 
lliwing, and Vicar of AnicUffe, in that county ; was sometime Fellow of University* 
college, in Oxford, and foimeily Head Master of Brewood'ScbooI, in Staffordshire. 
He died an inhabitant of Binnii^haiD, the xith of May, MDCCCIX., a^ed 63^ 
and was interred in this aile." 
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[ttes, I'art 11^ p. 915.] 

In Plate IIL, ^gs. i, 3, 3, 4, are thie medals struck in commemora- 
tion of laying the first stone of the Free Church at Birmingham, 
July 32. Nas. I and a were generally circulated, and many of them 
worn with blue ribbons at the breast of the spectators. The others, 
3 and 4, were intended to be struck in gold and silver, and presented 
to theii Majesties, their &mily and suite, had they honoured the 
ceremony vith their presence. In swinging the stone into its place, 
it overpoised for a short time, but was soon righted. The site was 
shown for money to crowds of spectators for several days afterward, 
being a lai^e trench with a sloping bank, which, at the time of the 
ceremony, was fitted up with boarded seats like an amphitheatre. 

P. Q. 
[\%\^ Part II., pp. 100, lOI.] 

An elegant monument by Westmacott has lately been erected in 
St Philip's Church, Birmingham, with the following inscription : 

" In the ule at tW foot of this piljkstei are interced the remaiDS of Botrii, mfe 
«f Edward Oatram, D.D., Rector of thit cbarch, eldeit danghler of the late Rid). 
PiMtlcIhwaice, Esq., of LaiKssbire, a niece of Thomat Poidethwaite, D.D., late 
Matter of Tiiiutjr College, Caaibridge. She wai boiD Feb. xxvi^ MDCCLXXV^ 
and after a lingering and painful illneu died Aug. VI., MDCCCX." 

[Rest of inscription omitted.] 

At the west end of St. Paul's Chapel, Birmbgbam, is a neat 
tablet inscribed to the memory of Mr. Joseph Barber, artist : 

" To the memory of Jowph Barber, Attitt of tbis Town, who died i6^ July, 
i8ir, in the ss"' year of hi* age." 

[Rest of inscription omitted.] 

D. Parses. 

[i&M,ftrt //.,/. 39*.] 

I send you the inscription on a monumental tribute of respect to 
Dr. Outram lately erected in St Philip's Church, Birmingham. It 
is placed on the north side, the south-east pillar, near the inscription 
to his beloved Beatrix. D. Parkk. 

"Prope hoc maimor, eodem quo Conjnx cjua caiissima tepulcro, conditut eit 
EdmnnduB Oatiam, S.T.P. Archidiaconus Derbienxii, Dioceaeos IJcbGeld et 
Coventi. Concellarius, hujusce Ecclesiai Rectoi, et Hocpitali* qnod vocanl Divi 
Joannis LichfieldiK liti Magister." 
[The rest is omitted,] 

Bishopton. 

[1810, .fli/*/.,j)^ 314. 3'S-] 

Within the parish of Old Stratford, Warwickshire, is the hamlet of 
Bishopton (originally spelt Bisbopesdone), anciently belongit^ to the 
Bishops of Worcester, and situated, as Dugdale says, " at the foot of 
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an iDdifiieient hill, as the syllable 'done,'ot 'dune,' imports" ("Anti- 
quities of Warwickshire," first edition, p. 535). It was granted by 
Sampson, Bishop of Worcester, temp. Henry I., to Frethericus, or 
Franc, de Bissopesdone, as is sufficiently evident from the certificate 
of the succeeding Bishop, recorded in the Red Book of Worcester, 
12 Henry II. : "Isti sunt feofiati de dominico k tempore Sansonis 
Episcopi ; Frederec de Bissopsdon, i mil," etc. ; and continued for 
some centuries in the Bishopston family, who were of considerable 
eminence in this county. I send you the north-east view of Bishop- 
ton Chapel of Ease (see Fig. z), which is a very ancient structure, 
as appears by its ordination, made in the reign of King John, in the 
presence of Maugerius, Bishop of Worcester, by Sir William de 
BishopsdoD, Knight, the parson of the mother church of Stratford- 
upon-Avon being allowed to appoint the priest serving in the chapel, 
who, in 37 Henry VIII. had the small tithes of the village for his 
salary, which appears by the Commissioners' certificate then made 
of the value of all religious establishments in Warwickshire and 
Leicestershire, now in my possesssion, being apparently the same to 
which Dugdale, in his "Antiquities of Warwickshire," frequently 
refers. . . . The north and south entrances are under two low 
Saxon doorways, unomamented. The nave is divided from the 
chancel by a pointed arch, over which is a kind of perforated turret 
supporting an insignificant bell and surmounted by a cross. An 
octagonal stone font, probably of very early date, remains in the 
chapel (Fig. 3). In Uie south wall of the chancel is a piscina 
(Fig. 4), and near it is a small gothic window, but as all interments 
of the dead, mortuaries, and oblations were made to the mother 
church, there are no armorial bearings, tombs, or monumental in- 
scriptions, nor, indeed, anything further, excepting the antiquity of 
the buildings, demanding the observation of an antiquaiy. 

R. B. W. 
Broome. 
.[1798, flirt /,A467-] 

The annexed view of the old church at Broome (Plate I.), and the 
bell in the tree (which I well remember), are copied from a sketch 
in my possession, taken by Mr. Shenstone in 1739, which I shall be 
glad to see engraved to accompany the poem. W. S. 

Caldecote. 

£1783, Afi/.-AMS-l 

In Dugdale's " Warwickshire " is engraven a monument from 
Caldecote Church to the memory of George Abbott, Esq., who is 
therein celebrated for the " memorable and unparalleled defence of 
(>ldecote Hall, with eight men (besides bis mother and her maids), 
August 15, 1643, against the furious assault of Princes Rupert and 
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Maurice with 13 troops of horse and dragooners," and for his 
"Paraphrases of the Books of Job and Psalms." The personal 
history of Mr. Abbott ie short. He married the daughter of Colonel 
Purefof, whose house he is said to have so gallantly defended. He 
was a member of the House of Commons in two Parliaments, 
and died February z, 1648, in his forty-fourth yrar. Wood mentions 
him as the author of (i) "The whole Book of Job Paraphrased," 
1640, 4to. : {2) " Vindiciae Sabbathi," etc., 1641 ; (3) "Brief Notes 
upon the whole Book of Psalms." These slight memorials of him 
I find in the " History of Hinckley " ; and these, I believe, are all 
that are anywhere recorded. His writings are, perhaps, consigned 
to dull oblivion. But my curiosity is excited to learn some further 
particulars of the attack upon Caldecote Hall, which must have been 
sufficiently severe, since traditioo says "the dishes and plates were 
melted into bullets." Leicestkiemsis. 

Coughton. 

[1784, /tort/.,/. 404.] 

In Coughton Park, near Alcester, Warwickshire, upon a hill called 
Dane's Bank, are deep trenches and remains of an old camp. 

Near Oveisley Green, about two miles from Dane's Bank, is another 
hill with a fosse, called Morgan's HilL 

In Alcester field, which lies directly between the two bills, are 
frequently found skeletons of men and horses, old armour, javelin 
points, etc. 

I am induced to give you this information, hoping that some of 
your antiquarian correspondents will take a tour to these places, and 
introduce their antiquities to public notice. Ph. 

P.5. — I forgot to mention that the Roman road, Ikeneild Street, 
runs within lulf a mile of Dane's Bank and close under Morgan's 
Hill. 

[1794, Art/,, A*. 117, 118.] 

I enclose a rough, but not unfaithful, sketch of a very venerable, 
torreted gateway belonging to the house of Sir John Throckmorton, 
at Coughton, in Warwickshire (Plate II., Fig. 3). 

The edifice is, with some probability, reported to have once made 
a part of Wesham Abbey, and to have been removed thence by 
Sir George Throckmorton at the Dissolution. The drawing I send 
will make a particular description unnecessary ; but to such as wish 
for farther information concerning this curious old edifice, the 
"History of Evesham Abbey and Borough," now publishing, will 
be no unwelcome instructor. With respect to its removal from 
Evesham, there are many plausible arguments to be adduced on 
both sides of the question. The authority for it is pretty good. 
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I bare frequently myself beard a gentleman of great veracity in 
Evesham report that he had this information from the mouth of 
Sir Robert T.| the late possessor. The style of its architecture is 
certainly ancient enough, though it is by no means so easy to detei- 
mine on the exact date of this species of building as on that of 
churches, etc. Among the records of Evesham Abbey I find a 
memorandum that tends somewhat to confirm the assertion. A 
license is there said to have been obtained from King Edward (I., 
I presume, as there is nothing farther specified), for enlarging and 
building battlements and turrets on a very handsome gate of the 
abbey. There is a motto over the entrance, but it does not at all, 
I think, tend to decide the question. It is from Fsalm cxzvii, : 
"Nisi Dominus edificaverit domum," etc, in modem characters, and 
as applicable to a private dwelling as to an ecclesiastic structure. 
The Throckmorton arms, inserted on two parts of the front, are of 
differently coloured stone, yet apparently fixed on of late years. 
Dugdale, in his " Warwickshire," mentions this gateway, but says 
not a word of its removal from Evesham. He only observes "that 
it was built by Sir George Throckmorton, who intended that the 
rest of the house should be finished in the same style." But the rest 
of the edifice, as may be seen by the two side-buildings, which the 
drawing includes, are a very awkward imitation, if any, of the vener- 
able style of the tower. The additions under the arch are, con* 
fessedly, of very modem date. Sir George lived at the time of the 
Dissolution ; but surely Dugdale would have noticed the remarkable 
circumstance of the removal had it been indisputably true. In the 
chancel of Coughton Church (which, for its painted glass, certainly 
from the above abbey, I should recommend to the particular notice 
of every antiquary) is a plate of brass, inscribed to the memory of 
Dame Elizabeth Throckmorton, the last abbess of Denye (Query, 
where ?), and aunt to Sir George Throckmorton, who died 1547. 

I have thrown the above circumstances, pro and am, rather pro- 
miscuously tc^ether, that some one of your deeper antiquarian 
readers may decide from them, and from the general appearance of 
the stmcture, whether or not there appears to be any truth in the 
report of its removal. It is a slight, and probably accidental, addition 
to this probability that it is built of exactly the same kind of stone 
with the remaining fr^;ments of Evesham Abbey. W. T. 

[i794i/to*/,/.aa4.] 

What possible reason beyond tradition can be assigned for sup- 
posing the gate of Coughton House was brought from Evesham Abbey, 
1 am at a loss to conceive. The drawing furnishes none. The 
principal and most handsome gate of that abbey still remains there. 
Dugdale says : " Sir George Throckmorton built that stately castle- 
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like gatehouse of freestone at Coughton, inteDding, as it should seem, 
to have made the rest of his house suitable thereto " before the 
I Mary, in which be died. The paiatings in the chancel windows at 
Coughton, which B. T. says " were certainly fiom the above abbey," 
Dugdale tells us, were ordered by hia will to be put up by bis 
executors, the east window to be glazed with the story of the dome 
(i.e., the general judgment), the east window of the north aisle with a 
representation of the seven Sacraments, and that of the south aisle 
w«h the seven works of mercy. Whether these are the subjects 
" recommended to the particul^ notice of every antiquary " by 6. T. 
he can best tell us, for,' as to myself, I have never seen them. If 
they turn out to be the above subjects, it is not likely they were 
procured from Evesham or any other religious house, but painted on 
purpose. The arms " lately standing in the windows of the church, 
being only such as had been set up at the new glazing of them in Sir 
G. T.'s time, Dugdale purposely omitted, in regard they were no 
other than such as be in the window of the manor house, whereof 
he had taken notice." (" Warwickshire," ed. Thomas, 755, 756.) 

Coventry. 

[1784, Art//.,/. 814-] 

The ring of jet of which you now receive a drawing (see Plate I., 
F^. 4) was dug up a few years ago in the garden of Caludon House, 
near Coventry (formerly belonging to the Segraves, afterwards to the 
Mowbrays, and now to Lord Ciifford). See Dugdale, "Warwickshire," 
L, 128, edit. Thomas. At the same time were found some ancient 
blade bugles and silver coins of Henry VI., Henry VII., and Queen 
Elizabeth. There was formerly a lai^e chapel in this place. Fart of 
the wall is yet standing, and is very thick. Several of the arched 
windows are still visible. It was heretofore fortified with a moat and 
embattled wall, the traces of which are remaining to this day. 

Observator. 

[1786, ^arf/.,/. 219.] 

As it is some time since we have had a miscellaneous plate of 
antiquities, I send you herewith a small ebony figuTc (Plate II., 
Fig. 3), which was found, some years ago, on removing the old seats 
in one of the churches at Coventry. It appears to me of the same 
date and style with the cross found in Lichfield Cathedral, and now 
deposited in Mi. Greene's museum there, to which it may serve as 
a companion. It is not meant for the V. M., the attributes are 
not proper, notwithstanding the child. The palm may beloi^ to 
Sl Joseph or some other, but the former is never depicted in that 
manner. Observator. 
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[i789,/lirf7.,/^4i9,42al 

The principal cause of the present dangerous state of St. Michael's 
Church in Coventry ts owing to the ignorance of some person formerly 
employed to cut thiough a strong stone arch, which the architect h^d 
wisely constructed about the middle of the tower in order to strengthen 
and brace that part together, as well as for a counterpoise to the weight 
of the bells above it If we consider the narrow dimensions of the 
square with respect to its elevation there was as much judgment as 
necessity shown in the constructing of this arch. If its removal was 
done to make way for the drawing up larger bells, they might have 
been as well raised on the outside by pullies, and introduced through 
the bell windows without any danger to the building by only taking 
awa]) the munnions, which are easily replaced. It may be supposed 
that the bells were not originally fixed so high, which now when at 
full swing (particularly on clanging) must occasion a stronger vibra- 
tion, and having lost the middle girder, it is no wonder to see the 
effects thereof in those large fissures which it has made in the walls. 
The partial iron cramps within the same walls are at this time not 
sufficient to restrain the growing evil, since fresh cracks appear at the 
ends of those cramps. I sincerely wish the preservation of this 
admirable structure, and it is from that motive purely these hints are 
offered. Theplaceofmybiithwasnofartherdistant from the steeple 
than its exact height, and the house being situated in the most 
advantageous point of view, I may naturally sajr it was the most striking 
object of my juvenile notice, and it is plain I have not yet lost my 
partiality. Something ought to be done that may secure it. . . . 

The gates of the city have been pulled down some years since on 
account of their obstructing the passage for carriages. Two very well 
executed drawings were taken before their demolition, which are in 

the possession of Mrs. L , who favoured me with a sight of them ; 

but she esteems them so much as not to trust them out of her sight, 
otherwise I intended sending you copies of the above, which are 
those of Spon Street and Grey Friars' gates. 

The little spire of Grey Friars in Coventry is well proportioned, and 
merits attention. The tower is an octagon ; on the top, within, there 
is a curious gallery in the walls. Gothicus. 

[1789, Art/.,/. 53*-] 

Mr. Pennant, in his "Journey from Chester to London," has 
inserted the views of Sponne Gate, Bablake Gate, and spire at 
Coventry. St Michael's Church and the cross are preserved in 
Thomas's edition of " Dugdale." But as those works are in few hands, 
copies on a small scale would enrich the Magazine with some of the 
finest specimens of Gothic architecture. Those worth preserving and 
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which I never sav engraved,* are Trinity and St. John's Churches, 
St Maiy's Hall, built, according to Dugdale, in the beginning of 
Heniy VL's leign, for the meetings and festivals of the brethren 
and sisteis of Corpus Chiisti,t and Trinity Guild, a beautiful Gothic 
structure. At the east end of the city stand the remains of a house 
belonging to the Carmelites or White Friars, founded about the year 
1344, and in Giey Friars Lane, an hospital called Grey Friais 
Hospital, a fine old timber building with a curiously-carved front, 
founded anno 1529. There are only three small gates left of twelve, 
viz., Bastill Gate, Cooksheet Gate, and Frioiy Gate, the latter 
converted into a dwelling house. Covehtriehsis. 

iij%9. Fori II., fip. 990, 991.1 

Over the entrance or porch leading into the Court of St. Mary's 
Hall, Coventry, (here is represented on the key-stone of the arch the 
Deity crowning the Virgin Maiy, who is sitting with her hands 
conjoined in th^e attitude of prayer. Mr. Pennant describes it as 
btended for Henry VI., the founder, and his Queen; but was 
Henry VI. the founder ? On a projecting stone, whence the inward 
arch springs, is sculptured the Annunciation, &st mouldering away ; 
the figures of Mai^ and the angel are still discernible, as also a 
fiower-pot in the middle. The correspondent stone in the opposite 
abutment is likewise wrought with unmeaning, grotesque animals. . . . 

In the windows of the great ball much of the historical and 
armorial painted glass remains unnoticed by Dugdale, who only 
caused some select figures to be engraved. AJ the uppei end, where 
the assizes have been sometimes held, there is a very ancient and 
curious piece of tapestry, with a numerous variety of figures, most of 
them easy to be explained when necessary. A copy from this piece 
would make a good plate. There is, however, one circumstance 
attending which struck me on a close inspection. The original 
principal figure is gone — that is, cut out ; and the figure of Jusuce 
holding the scales is substituted in its place ; round this are angels 
bearing the instruments of the Passion. It is therefore clear that the 
original was some representation of oui Saviour Christ, perhaps the 
crucifixion, for all the figures seem kneeling or turned towards it. In 
the middle underneath the above is the Virgin Mary, crowned, with 
the crescent at her feet, but it would be tedious to describe the 
whole. The room has a noble appearance, and, though not very 
large, is well proportioned. At the bottom stands an ancient 
wooden chair of state, carved in Gothic tracery, which probably was 
I^cserved from the priory, where it might have served for the 

* Good drawii^ of M17 of tbcM which bava not been eogiaTCd would be 
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Bishop's throne, or the Prior's seat) who was also a baron in 
Parliament, and I have good ground to say the priory church was 
used as a cathedral so long as the bishops resided at Coventry. This 
hall of St. Mary was not the only one for public meetings. I am 
perfectly assured there were several others, as well as private chapels^ 
where the different guUds or confraternities assembled ; such like 
places being observable in many old habitations at this day, ctm- 
verted at the Dissolution into private dwellings, if lof^ rooms, large 
windows, fragments of painted glass, imagery, and other carved work, 
be accepted as a certain indication, the frequency whereof in many 
of the houses of this city and vicinity is a proof that it abounded 
formerly with capital artists, sculptors both in wood and stone, 
besides tolerable painters, and ingenious stainers on glass. They 
had indeed in those days great encouragement, for Coventry was 
then in its meridian of wealth and trade. The opulence and taste 
of Its andent citizens shows itself even now in what remains of their 
former grandeur. How different the present uste and disposition I 
And who can excuse the want of judgment in placing a long pole on 
the top of Bablake steeple, disfigured by cobweb-like ins^nificant 
iron scroll-work ? Pinnacles erected at the four comers, and united 
by a light Gothic parapet or embattlement, would have had a more 
pleasing effect, and terminated the perspective view with greater 
beauty. Observator. 

[1789, Art//.,/. 1184.] 

Observator, speaking of the tapestry in St Mary's Hall, Coventry, 
says, "It is clear that the original figure (which has been cut 
out) was some representation of our Saviour Christ, perhaps the 
crucifixion,'' etc ; but is it not full as likely to have been some 
representation of God the Father, perhaps receiving the Virgin Mary 
on her ascension 7 If so, the same figure, which in times of Popery 
was viewed with little less than adoration, would at a subsequent 
period be seen with horror, and invite the zeal of our reformers to 
cut it out and deface it Nevei^Porth. 

[1790, Fartl.,f. a33.] 

Your correspondent Observator is quite accurate. I have seen 
that very curious piece of ancient Upcstry in St Mary's Hall at 
Coventry which he has described, and has given satis&ctory reasons 
ka what he advanced ; consequently there can be no ground for the 
erroneous suppositions of Nevel-Porth, Rstrospector. 

[1793. -n^^^-.Z- 690-1 

The admirers of that beautiful fabric, St Michael's Church, 
Coventry, justly styled by Sir Christopher Wren " a master[nece (k 
architecture," will be happy to learn that it is immediately to receive 
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a thOTOugti repair under the direction of Mr. Potter. ... A 
committee has been chosen coDsistiDg, among others, of the Bishop 
of lichfield and Coreatry, Earl of Aylesford, etc., who have 
appointed Mr. W^att to examine it. The bells, having been found 
in a great measure, if not entirely, the cause of the failure of the 
tower, are to be lowered 30 feet, and placed upon a framework to be 
carried up quite distinct from the tower, in which situation, it is the 
opinion of architects, they will not be injurious. The sum necessary 
to carry into effect the proposed repairs is about ^4,000. . . , 

Fhilarchaisuos. 
I1793, Part I/., ffi. El 2-S16.] 

When I saw the tapestry under the north window in St Mary's 
Hall, Coventry, above thirty years ago, it seemed to represent the 
Last Judgment In the middle compartment was the Deity seated 
on a tlirone, with a sword and scales, attributes rather unusual, and 
which led your correspondent to call it a figure of Justice. On each 
fide of Him angels with the instruments of the Passion, the Blessed 
Virgiu standing below, surrounded with the Twelve Apostles. In 
the left compartments above Jesus Christ, with the seven-sealed 
book, the lAmb on it attended by the Apostles, among whom was 
distinguishable Paul with his sword, Thomas with his lance, Andrew 
with his cross, another with a sword and book, and a lion at his feet 
Under these is a king kneeling at a desk, with his crown and a book 
on it ; behind him a nobleman standing, a cardinal kneeling, and 
other assistants standing. On the right hand above are female 
martyrs, below, a queen kneeling at a desk with a book and female 
attendants behind her. This seems to represent the establishment 
and union of the guilds, and probably the king is Edward III., in 
whose time they were all founded, and the Queen Philippa; or they 
may be Henry VI., who was a member of the guild, and his queen. 

The arms I saw left were those of the kingdom of the East Angles, 
kmgs of Man, Earl of Cornwall, City of York, King Alfred, Earl of 
Chester, Duke of Aquitaine. 

Awest windowhas been enlarged and new-glassed with plain glass. 

In the lower compartments of the first east window are the 
portraits of William Beauchamp, fourth son of Thomas Beauchampr 
third Earl of Warwick of that name, who died i4ir, and his wife 
Johanna. Under him are the arms of Beauchamp, Lord Bet^avenny, 
and under them this inscription : 

" BHiUttlimK gt aat h a imtt. 9'<f ^n^mvoM^." 

Under his wife, who was one of the daughters and co-heirs of 
Richard fItz-Alan, Earl of Arundel, are the arms of Beauchamp, 
impaling Gules, a lion rampant, quartering cheque or and az. the 
inscription : 

" dEt JIvhtniia xaan tins." 

She died 1435. 
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In the two upper coinpaTtments of this window are two bishops, of 
whom Dugdale, who attended only to the portraits of the Earls of 
Warwick, gives no account. In his list of members of this guild we 
find Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, and Robert Stretton, 
Bishop of Lichfield. In the upper part of the second window, a 
figure in a red cowl and belt, representing Richard Beauchamp, fifth 
£arl of Warwick of that name, and nephew to William before- 
mentioned, who died 1439. Under him Beauchamp quartering 
cheque a chevron ermine, old Earls of Warwick, encircled with a 
scroll inscription : 

"^^uatbttsj . . . SRartoBC." 
Now "R cha . . . . mp D'ns . . . ," Arms only of Beauchamp. 
Under his second wife Isat>el, daughter and heir of Thomas de 
Spenser, Duke of Gloucester, s lady in a reticulated head-dress, in 
the opposite compartment, is the first quartered coat with a 
scutcheon of pretence a bend quartering a fret and on a scroll 
round it : , 

Beauchamp impaling Gules a lion rampant or quartering chequ^ 
or and az. 

In one of the tower compartments of this window, the figure of a 
man with a beard, red cap and belt, and under it something like a 
bend dexter between wheels gules and or a fess between six roundels, 
impaling chequ^ or and az. a chevron, but much broken. The other 
compartments patched up. In the third window below, under a man 
with a red cap, a merchant's mark, between " f^ ^." and round it : 
"^trom . . . tu> dsr ■ - - «IB- ■ - ■" 

The figure opposite to this is made up of pieces. Above these a 
bishop with this shield under him, Paly of ten A. and gules on a 
bend a mitre over it . 

"S^« (Joh>nnc«)." 

Opposite to him another bishop holding in his left hand a shut 
book, under him a shield with the arms of Earl Leofrick, Gules an 
eagle displayed or and over it ; 

" jLncailiii . . . tm." 

Over each of these bishops' heads are inscriptions in semicircles, 
not easily to be read ; but all the windows have undergone some 
alterations by repairs since Dugdale's time, the arms in particular 
being misplaced and broken. In the three opposite windows re- 
mained only one head among patch-work, belonging probably to 
Dugdale, Earl of Stafford, or Duke of Northumberland, and on the 
lower compartments of one had been lately painted " John Shaw, 
Mayor, 1757." In an oriel window near the upper end were painted 
in each pane various sorts of birds, flying, pluming themselves, or 
picking insects, herbs, and grain ; in the middle row, in rondeaux, a 
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man moving, another ploughing, imperfect, and a third felling a tree ; 
F. P. the second of these, and all the birds are now gone. 

Under the east window, and along either side of the hall, are lines 
in different panels, with English inscriptions over against them. 
[Inscriptions omitted.] 

At the bottom of the hall stands an old wooden chair, in which 
they say King John was crowned ; more probably it was the seat of 
the senior, or warden of the guild Here hang a painting of Godiva 
on horseback, portraits of Norton and Jesson, mayors. Queen 
Elizabeth, James L, William, Mary, and Anne, and of Sir T. White. 
Opposite to the entrance into the hall are the butteries, now disused, 
and a large kitchen underground, still put to its original use, and at 
each extremity of a large arch, over the coppers, an angel holding 
this shield. 

Over these, at the lower end of the hall, is St Mary's Parlour, 
where the business of the corporation is done, and another old chair 
whose back has been raised. Here is an old painting of Godiva on 
horseback. In the windows on the right hand were birds, as before, 
flowers, etc, and in one pane an inscription. Under the great arch 
to the court are cellars on lease; over i^ Taylour the glazier's work- 
room ; under it, his warehouse, and Mercer's chapel disused. 

Among many other monuments of ancient art that concun-ed to 
make Coventry as splendid as any part of the kingdom, in the reign 
of Henry VL, may be reckoned the Cross. In 1760 remained the 
lower story of it, with a tolerably well-preserved statue of Henry VI. 
in the next story above, but now all is cleared away. The Church 
of St. Michael was in great part rebuilt in the same reiga The 
tower of this church, having in its west front several dangerous 
cracks, is now under repair by Mr. Potter, who assisted Mr. Wyatt 
ai IJchfield, and proposes to erect a frame of strong timber-work 
within to be bound and screwed together with iron ban. R. G. , 

[1793, Art//., jV. 1 104, iios.] 

At St Mary's Hall, Coventry, three of the west windows were 
repaired about seven years since, and reglazed with plain glass ; the 
removal of the stained glass, though much mutilated, is to be re- 
gretted. In the two upper compartments of the first east window 
are, as he says, two bishops, of whom, it is true, Dugdale gives no 
account ; but the inscriptions beneath are quite perfect, and, indeed, 
the figures are nearly so ; the faces, mities, crosiers, and Gothic 
canopy, are delicate, and worth attention. On the whole, they are 
the most perfect figures remaining. The inscriptions are : 

"^Itamae. ^UmtttU. e^xtXdaf». (Canbtxr." (1396.) 
and 

"^ogcms, SRalbcn. 4Etr». Sonlion." (1404.) 
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The two lower figures nearly as described by your conespondcDt ; 
the inscriptions somewhat more mutilated. 

!■ the upper compartments of the second window I must correct 
the description of the figure representing Richard Beauchamp. The 
belt is yellow, and the scroll still reads : 

" |^UxTto» comu SBaitDBc" 

but the word "comes" is inverted. The opposite compartment 
contains the remains of a figure originally representing Isabella, his 
second wife, fortunately engraved in Dugdale, for the upper half of 
the body is entirely gone, a bearded face substituted, and the rest 
filled up with patch-work. The scroll is almost destroyed, the letters 
"bella" only remaining; the other letters of her name quite it> 
another part. 

Of the two figures below these I shall give you a much fuller 
account The first represents a man with a forked beard in a red 
cap and gown, the usual habiliments of the mayors. On a shield 
below him is a merchant's mark encirled with a scroll completely 
inverted, which reads : 

" SBUI'ma IBhgchiich ti to." 
He was mayor of Coventry in 1400. 

Opposite is a figure in a similar habit over a blue dress fastened 
with a girdle, in which one hand is placed ; the face is good, and 
the venerable long beard exquisitely done. Below is a shield with 
" a something like a bend dexter," and a roundlet in the dexter chief, 
but it has no appearance of having been coloured, consequently may 
be supposed, like its companion, to be only a merchant's mark. 
The scroll remains, but the letters have vanbhed. The dress, how- 
ever, clearly points out his having been a mayor, and most probably 
of this city. In the third window, lower compartment, is a figure 
with a red cap and gown ; under it, a merchant's mark in a shield 
between the letters R. S., and round it on a scroll : 

"SnbtrtiiB^chOTlxE." 
who was Mayor of Coventry 1403, and again 1415. The inscription 
is quite perfect, and excites my surpriae how R. G. could so mistake. 
It seems he surveyed this window in great haste, as will appear from 
my farther account of it In the opposite compartment was a figure 
in a similar dress, but is now very much mutilated, and the shield 
with the surrounding inscription totally gone. They were evidently 
the effigies of four mayors of Coventry, probably (as appears from an 
ancient MS. I have seen) contributors and assistants in the erecting 
St Mary's Hall, and certainly members of the guild. In the first 
upper compartment of this window is a Bishop with a shield under 
him, as R. G. describes ; but the scroll being again inverted has 
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caused him to mistake a part of the inscription and omit more. 
Having paiticularly examined it, I can assure him it reads thus : 

"9'n*s JobmitM Aurgkilltiii . . . jcluh." 
He was Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield anno 1399. 

The description of his companion as to his figure is correct, but I 
must point out an error in the arms ; they are, Sable, an eagle dis- 
played or, with a border gules, not as R. G. writes. Gules, an eagle 
displayed or; neither is that the anns of Leofiic, but Sable the 
field. The inscription on the scroll he also has much mistaken -, 
the true reading is : 

"J^tcatba* . . . ao . . . txth Cobc'tr." 

He was Bishop of Coventry and Uchfield, anno 1396, afterwards 
translated to York. The inscriptions in semicircles are not over 
these bishops' heads, but over the lower figures ; they are not easily 
read, owing to the numerous contractions, but appear uninteresluig. 
The birds in the " oriel window " are not entirely gone. ... Of the 
wooden chair at the bottom of the hall I can learn no authentic 
account ; on one side, at the top, are carved the arms of Coventry ; 
opposite, are two lions rampant supporting a crown or coronet, but 
so much injured It is hard to determine which. It has evidently 
been a double chair originally, the parts where the other half fitted in 
being very visible. Perhaps it was made for the reception of 
Henry VL and his queen, when they visited the guild, or It may be 
more modem. It would be highly gratifying to the writer of this to 
have any light thrown upon its history. 2. 

[n<il,I'artll.,pp. 1162-1164.] 

Many of the paintings were removed on account of the repairs 
when K. G. visited the hall. These are half-lengths of Elizabeth, 
James I., Charles I., and Sir Thomas White, Norton, Jesson, and 
Massey, who were great benefactors to the city. Whole-lengUis of 
Charles II. and James II. by Sir Peter Lely, in the habit of the 
Garter ; William and Mary (copies) in their coronation robes ; 
originals of Anne, George I., George II., and Caroline, in their 
coronation robes, and a capital painting of bis present Majesty by 
Lawrance, in the habit of the Gaiter j the frame superb, and the 
whole picture worthy the donor, Lord Eardley, one of the present 
members for the city. 

The kitchen and some other offices are on the ground-Soor, not 
under-ground. In R. G.'s account there is evidently an omission 
either by him or the printer ; his description reads : " at each 
extremity of a large arch, over the coppers, an angel holding this 
shield," without any farther account of the shield, which contains a 
mark or moDOgram, probably the builder's; the letters J[. |J. are 

VOL. XXV. 4 
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quite distincL I send jou a sketch of one of them, hoping some of 
your intelligent readers may decipher it (PUte II. Fig. i). 

A "room at the lower end of the hall, where the business of the 
corporation is done," is not called St Mary's Parlour, but the 
Council House ; neither is there a painting of Godivs in it ; that 
painting is now, and always used to be, hung in the hall. 

Opposite is another room called the old Council House, which it 
appears R. G. did not see. It is worth his observation ; some carved 
figures on the oak roof are very well executed ; the walls are covered 
with painted cloth, put up about the time of Elizabeth, but is now 
hastening very fast to decay. Adjoining is the treasury, where the 
writings belonging to the corporation are deposited. 

The cellars on lease are uudei the hall, not " under the great arch 
to the court," over which arch and the Mercer's chape! adjoining 
(now used as a warehouse, with how much propriety let the present 
members of that ancient company determineX is the mayoress' 
parlour, or rather, as it is newly named, the new council house, 
communicatiDg with the hall, now occupied by the glazier who is 
" patching up " the north window. About seven years since this 
room underwent a complete repair, at which time the builder, with 
great taste, introduced a Venetian window, so discordant with the 
adjoioing beautiful Gothic windows ; I wonder it escaped the notice 
and censure of your correspondent. R. G. is under a mistake as 
to the time of erecting the cross. Dugdale says it was begun in 
33 Henry VIII. ; but a copy of the indenture with the builders, 
printed in Heame's " Liber Niger Scaccarii," fixes it to his thirty- 
fourth year. Much is it to be regretted that this ornament of the 
city should have been suffered to decay so much as to afford a 
pretext in the year 1771 for its entire demolition. In 1639 the 
corporation expended jC^tz 4^- <^<^-< considerably more than the 
original cost, in repairing, painting, and gilding it, and, in 1667, 
they again repaired and J>eautified it. I wish their successors had 
inherited a portion of the same spirit The statue of Henry VI. was 
preserved out of the general wreck, and is now in a garden at 
Coventry, very little injured. It is not only the west front of the 
tower of St. Michael's Church that is dangerously cracked ; the 
south side is nearly as bad, and the north considerably injured. The 
mode of repairing is by internal frames and external bands of iron 
entirely, at certain distances up the tower, the ends of which are 
secured by very powerful screws, the decayed and fractured stones 
taken out and replaced with new ones. 

The intended frame of timber-work, mentioned by R. G., is meant 
to support the bells, so that they may not rest upon the tower, and 
has no further concern in securing it. How far lowering the bells 
may affect their sound remains to be proved \ but I should think 
there can be but one opinion as to the necessity of the measure. 
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when, according to Mr. Wyatt's judgment, the preservation of the 
towei depends upon it. Here, Mr. Urban, suffer me to lament that 
the subscription opened for carrying on these necesaary and ex- 
pensive repairs has not hitherto been honoured with the names of 
some of the numerous and respectable antiquaries which the present 
day has to boast o^ and who, I am very sure, would deeply regret 
the loss of this exquisite stmcture. At a moderate expense they 
have now an opportunity of indulging a favourite propensity, and 
will have the satisfaction of reflecting that they have assisted in 
preserving this noble pile for the admiration of succeeding antiquaries. 
Our present diocesan, I am sorry to say, has not yet added his name 
to the list of subscribers, though be is one of the committee 
appointed for conducting the business ; the very liberal subscription 
raued for repairing and beautifying Lichfield Cathedral will, I trust, 
iaduce him to be equally Uberal in support of a church formerly very 
nearly coimected with bis see. Z 

[1803, /"art /..js. 497] 

The enclosed drawing (Fig. 3) is a faithful representation of a 
massy gold ring, which about a month since was dug up in the 
park adjoining Coventry. It weighs i oz. 13 dwts., and presents a 
striking picture of the wealth, while it exhibits an union of the 
religion and superstition, of the period when it was made, which, 
from the form of the letters and other circumstances, I am inclined 
to think was about the time of Henry VI., the era when Coventry 
was at its greatest splendour and consequence. 

In the centre compartment is Christ rising from the sepulchre; 
behind are seen the nails, spear, sponge, and various emblems of His 
passion. The ring is divided into three other compartments by 
representations of the five wounds of Christ, which (as well as the 
drops of blood issuing from each) are enamelled red to heighten the 
resemblance. To every wound is an appropriate motto : thus to the 
first two : 



To the two next : 

" "Xlu taiU of comfml." 
" Ikt bwU of Biacs." 
and to the single large wound, intended for that in His side : 
" 'She tadl at xlinhistntgh IgCc" 
Within, the ring is this inscription : 

"VtilnfTa qninq' tin xnitt mtbidna md ina 
Smx A inwsla x'pi smtl mcbicina tnttftt Jsspar 
jKtUhiDT taltuat atmtjinqita tttrajta m nmtow," 
the analogy of which, to " michi " inclusive, is very obvious ; but the 
words following may require some explanadoa 
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Jaspar, Melchior, Baltasar, are the supposed names of the three 
Kings of Colen, imagined to be the Magi who presented offerings to 
Christ ; " avanyzapta " I leave to exercise the genius of your numerous 
teamed cotrespondents ; " tetiagrammaton " was a woid fiist used by 
the Greeks to express the name of God, because in most of the 
ancient languages it consists of four letters, as niD^i 6(&«, Deus. 
This strange assemblage was intended to form an amulet or charm 
for the protection and prosperity of the wearer. 2. 

[1804, Partl^f. 324.] 

The church of St. Michael at Coventry is a fine piece of Gothic 
architecture, and its spire the most beautiful in the kingdom. Many 
of the buildings that are still to be seen were palaces of the nobility 
and gentry. The first Sir Orlando Bridgman lived in Little Park 
Street ; Sir William Dugdale, the historian, in Cross Cheaping ; the 
late Lord lifford, Lord Chancellor of Ireland (Hewitt) was bom in 
Dugdale's house. I. T. 

[1813, /W7,>.39.] 

I noticed as I passed through Coventry last week that the beautiful 
church of St. Michael in that city bad been defaced by the erection 
of a high brick chimney at the upper end of the north side, obtrud- 
ing itself upon the view at all the points from which that noble 
edifice is b^t seea It has been erected, I suppose, in consequence 
of some plan for warming the church, which may perhaps have been 
necessary ; but the churchwardens are highly inexcusable that they 
did not endeavour to accomplish their purpose without destroying 
the symmetry of the building; the more so, too, as they might 
doubtless have been assisted by the advice of an eminent antiquarian, 
their townsman, whose name frequently graces your pages, I mean 
Mr. T. Sharp ; he would have taught them how to combine elegance 
with utility, and to make their alteration subservient to the purest 
style. Viator. 

[1804, Art/.,/. 400.] 

Having lately searched Trinity Church, in this city, for the painted 
glass representing Earl Leofric and bis good Countess Godiva, the 
memorable patroness of Coventry (as mentioned in Dugdale), I was 
much mortified to learn that, some years ago, it had fallen a sacrifice 
to the rage for improvement, which in its devastating course then 
visited the windows of this church, sweeping away, with the clumsy, 
heavy tracery of the architects of the Dark ^es, all the stained glass 
in one undistinguished ruin, and my efibrts here to recover either 
the glass or a drawing of the subject have proved ineffectual. 

A Broi'her Antiquary. 
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iiist^Fartl-ifp. 130, I3t.] 

In your Magazine for May, 1834, 1 observed a letter, signed "A 
Brother Antiquary," in which the writer states that he had searched 
Trinity Church, Coventry, for the painted glass representing Eart 
Leofric and his good Countess Godiva, as mentioned by Sir William 
Dugdale in his " History of Warwickshire," and he regrets that it 
had fallen a sacrilice to the rage for improvement. 

Sir William informs us that, in the reign of Richard II., a repre- 
sentation of the Earl and his Countess was to be seen in a south 
window in Trinity Church. In his right hand the Earl held a 
charter of freedom, granted to the inhabitants, containing the follow- 
ing inscription in Old English characters : 



The above statement of "A Brother Antiquary" is certainly 
erroneous, as the figures, although in a very mutilated state, are still 
remaining, and copies of which, reduced from tracings, I have 
forwarded to you for insertion. The upper figure is supposed to be 
a representation of the Countess in a yellow dress on horseback. I 
am credibly informed that the figures and inscription were in a 
tolerably perfect state about fifty or sixty years ago ; but at that time 
an eastern window was reglazed by one Jcrvis, of Earl Street, in this 
dty, when the figure of Leofric and another of Godiva, with long- 
flowing yellow hair, and other fragments were placed in a centre 
compartment in the disjointed state tn which we now view them. 
In its original state, the arms of the Earl and the Benedictine 
Monastery, which he endowed, in Coventry, viz., the Spread Eagle, 
was placed beneath the figures. 

Mr. Nichols, in his " Illustrations of literature" (vol. iv., p. 507), 
states that Dr. Stukeley left a considerable number of original draw- 
ings of religious antiquities in three volumes, and that in the first 
volume (p. 38) was a representation of Leofric and Godiva in 
Trinity Church, taken in its original state, probably before the year 
1730. W. Reader. 

[1833, Part I., p. 139.] 

On lately passing through Coventry, I was gratified to observe a 
new church erected to the ancient steeple and beautiful spire formerly 
belonging to the Grey Friars. The Church of the Holy Trinity is 
also under a due course of repair ; the stone pulpit lias been amended, 
with strict attention to its architectural beauty, and a la^e and 
curious pamting of the Resurrection has been discovered under the 
whitewash on the tower. 

The adjoining Church of St Michael did not fail to attract my 
notice ; and I was much gratified with the excellent state of repair 
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in which it is kept, and the attention paid to the ancient monuments. 
The ancient Consistory Court, also called the Drapers' Chapel, has 
been restored ; the oak stalls, with their curious carved seats, repre- 
senting the Dance of Death, the Resurrection, the Root of Jesse, 
and other emblematical devices, divested of oil, paint, etc, and the 
desks and ornamented pillars repaired in the most perfect manner by 
Mr. Lines, a cabinet-maker of the place. In addition to these, there 
are recently erected three open ornamented oak screeiis of incom- 
parable beauty, formed, I was told, of scattered remnants of carving 
from other parts of the church. The roof of this chapel has also 
not been neglected ; and it is evident, Arom the omaments recently 
put up, that the ancient model has been faithfully preserved and 
copied. Great praise is due to Mr. William Reader, the super- 
intending churchwarden, who formed the plan and carried it success- 
fully to completion — a bookseller in Coventry, who has written and 
published various works on the antiquities of the city, and has been 
an occasional contributor on that subject to your pages. 

Viator. 

[i84i,/W//.,j». 584.] 

I send some extracts from the churchwardens' accounts of 
Coventry : 

St. Michakl's Church, Coventry. 

Queen Elizabeth's arms still remain. (I tfaink the date is 1591.) 

1603. Arms of James I., which cost jQa 6s. 8d. for gold, sUver, 
frame, and workmanship. 

1625. Arms of Charles I. painted in the vestry, cost i6s. 

165a The King's arms washed out in three places of the church. 

1651. The arms of the State painted, cost £^ 3s. 

1660. The State's arms removed and arms of Charles IL sub- 
atituted, which cost ^6, and which still remain. 

The initials " C. R. 1660 " are still to be seen carved in wood in 
the vestry. 

Trihitv Church, Coventry, 

1593. Paid as. to the painter for drawing the Queen's arms in 
the vestry. 

t6t4. Paid ^5 los. for painting the arms of James I. For the 
board, ris. 

1615. The Pritice's arms painted. 

1633. Paid los. for drawing the King's anns in the vestry. 

1647. Paid the painter 3s. 6d. for defocing the King's arms. 

i65r, June. Paid for the arms of the Commonwealth ^^5 js. 

1660. Paid the painter £& for the arms of Charles II. 

■ Paid I as. for ringing all night, when the King came to 

London (Charles IL). W. Reader. 
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Dereteod. 

[1818, Pari I., pp. 497, 498.] 

Suot John's Chapel, Dereteod, was founded about 4 Richard II., 
1381; sind by an agreement, dsted June 13 of that year, between 
the monks of Newport Pagnetl (then commonly called Tiltfoid 
Priory) in right of their rectory of Aston, the then Vicar of Aston, 
and Sir John Botetort, Knight, patron of the priory, of the one part, 
and Sir John Birmingham, Knight, and several inhabitants of Dere- 
tend and Bordesley, of the other part, it was agreed, with the consent 
of the bishop of the diocese, partly in respect of the floods and the 
distance from the mother church, and partly that the children of the 
said inhabitants of the two hamlets might not want baptism in case 
of necessity, that there should be a font in the said chapel ; and that 
they might have liberty to find at their own proper costs a fitting 
priest to celebrate Divine service therein, and for the churching of 
women, provided that the same inhabitants should repair to the 
mother church on the several days there specified to pay tithes and 
oblations, as had anciently been used, which priest, in case the Vicar 
of Aston could not attend to it, was 10 visit the siclc in the hamlets 
of Deretend and Bordesley, and confess and absolve them, so as 
they should shrive themselves once a year to the said Vicai of Aston 
or his parochial priest. 

In 6 Richard II. William Geffer and others obtained the King's 
license to give lands in the said parish, of the annual value of 
10 marks, for finding a priest to celebrate Divine worship daily in 
this chapel ; but Henry VIII., in the year 1537, seized the estates 
as chantry lands, then valued at ^^13 rs. yd. per annum, and 
probably soon afterwards, on the application of the inhabitants, 
caused a regular salary to be allowed for Divine worship, as it 
appears that John Mole and Edward Keys were the two officiating 
I^iests there in 1553, at an annual sum ot j£5 each. 

The windows contained a whole-length figure of Walter Arden, 
Esq., with the motto " Salvator Mundi miserere mei " on a label, 
and the arms of Lord Dudley, and of Dudley impaling Berkley, 
which, as well as the original fabric, are long since destroyed ; but a 
sketch of the building has been preserved as it is said to have stood 
about the year isga Of the value of this preferment for the neit 
century or more very little is now known, but no doubt it continued 
to increase by voluntary contributions; and, in the year 1677, 
Humphry Lowe, of Coventry, Esq., conveyed a very valuable estate 
in the parish of Rowley Regis, containing about sixty-six acres, to 
various inhabitants of Deretend and Bordesley, their heirs and 
assigns, upon trusty out of the rents and profits thereof, to provide 
and maintain a chaplain for the said chapel ; and, when necessity 
should require, and no other means be had for repairing the said 
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chxpel, then to Uy out and expend so much of the rent of the said 
esUte as would be necessary for repuring thereof; and upon further 
trusts for disposal of the rents in case of the said chapel being vacant, 
and for the appointment of new trustees when such trustees should 
be reduced to three. The last appointment of new trustees took 
place about twenty-two years since, and there are eight of that 
appointment now living. 

The value of the above estate and the other property belonging to 
this chapel has varied at di0erent periods, having been during the 
life of the last respected incumbent, the Rev. Thomas Cox, little 
more than jf loo a year; but times have so changed, leases have 
expired, and property has so much increased in value, that the 
present annual income is generally understood to be about ^^400, 
inclusive of the Rowley estate, nearly as much as the vicarage 
produces. The present chapel was erected io the year 173S1 and, 
in consequence of Che prevailing taste for placing the chancel towards 
the east, presents a very irregular appearance in the street, its comer 
projecting beyond the line of the other buildings. In the year 1762 
a neat square tower was added, which in 1777 received eight very 
musical bells, and a dock for the accommodation of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The list of ministers of this chapel for upwards of a century 
contains the following names : 

died or resigned i6gg 

,, » 1714 

,. 1716 

., >. I7r7 

.. .. >755 

>. t. 1 791 

„ „ living 

The chapel is of brick, with stone casings to the doors and 
windows, and calculated to contain upwards of 1,100 persons con- 
veniently, but, from its situation, incapable of enlargement, although 
the great and increasing population of the neighlwurhood renders 
more accommodation absolutely necessary. Okthodox. 

Dunchurch. 
[1795. /W*//.,/|fc 988, 989.1 

Dunchurch, a vill^e of about fifty houses and two or three inns 
(the principal of which is the Dun Cow), between Coventry and 
Daventry. The church consists of a nave on three pointed arches 
on a side on octagon pillars, with embattled capitals, and two aisles, 
the arch into the chancel pointed, a pendant on the north side 
charged with an oak-sprig, a north porch and south door. The west 
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dooi of the tower has a very handsome arch. Against the south aisle 
a white marble Ublet with open maible doors : 

" Here lieth iDtened the body of Thomu Newcome, cm., ■ worthy ciliieD of 
Inndoi) and lerT&iit to his Ute majoty k. Cb. II. in b» printing-office, who 
departed thi* life 26 December, 16S1, in the 53d year of his age ; in memory of 
whom his son, Tho. Newcome, tsf\., servaot likewise to his late majesty and to his 
present najesty king Jamea II. in the same office, erected this moDnmenl. He 
hkewiie departed tbu life March 21, i6gi, being Good Friday," 

On the left door : 

n., esq., departed 

Arms : A lion's head erased between three crescents. 

On a wooden tablet against a south pillar : 

" Here lyeth the body of Margaret Hixan, daughter of ThomaB Manley, of 
Manley in the coonty of Chester, esq., & wife to Tho. Hixon, of Greenwich in the 
county of Kent, who lies there entombed with the iosctiptioD of these titles on his 
monument: Master of arts Oxoo., sonldier under Henry IV., king of Ftaoce, 
gendetnan of the bedchamber to queen Eliiabeth, yeoman of the removing 
wardro^ keeper of the standing wardiop and privy lodgings at Greenwich to 
queen Elizabeth and king James, by which huibaod, Thomas Hixon, shee had 
five tons, viz., Robert, Humphry, Thamal^ John and William, also 3 daughter!, 
viz., Eiiiabeib, Margaret, and Katherine. She departed this life the ai of 
April, 1632." 

Gules, on a coronet a raven's head — R. Hixon, 

Gules, on a torse a man's head g. bearded of the second — Manley. 

0., a raven's legs, in saltire S. imp. A., a hand S. quartering V, a 
bend enn. 

On the north side of the churchyard a tomb for Edward Dacres, 
clerk, thirty-eight years vicar, who died June i, 1733, aged 64. 

Another for John Pitts, son of Richard, who succeeded bis father 
as schoolmaster, and died 1743, aged 30. 

Benefactions. 

John Spicer, of Woolchurch, gave by will, dated March 30, 1618, 
£,^0 to the poor, the principal secured on land belonging to the 
ahnshouses, and £,2 los. yearly deducted from the rent and dis- 
tributed to the poor on St John the Evangelist's Day. 

William Smith, of Kites Hardware, gent, by will dated August 35, 
171 1, 4s. annuity on Easter Sunday. 

William Fawkes, of Toft, gent, 1737, £% in bread on St Thomas's 
Day. 

Near the church to the west are six almshouses, with this 
inscription : 

"These almeshouses are the legacie of Tho' Newcome, esq., printer to king 
Clutrles the 3d, king James the ad, and his present Majesty king William 3d, foe 
the maintenance 0(3 poor men and 3 poor widows t»me in this parish, built 
and endowed by his widow and execattix in the year of our Lord God 1693." 
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Tho. Newcome, jun,, gave by will £&oo for this purpose; the 
building cost £t^o, and the rest was laid out in purchase of land 
at Shawelt, in Leicestershire. The vicar for the time being manages 
the whole, and makes up the allowance is. 6d. a week, and with 
coats 9s. or I OS. 

In the middle of the town is a base of a cross on four steps. 

At the bottom of the road from Hampton, in Arden, to Meriden 
is a perfect cross on the side of the Birmingham road, 

Eatington. 
[i8oi,/W*/.,^ 393.1 

In the church of Eatington, in Warwickshire, is a marble monu- 
ment, placed there in his lifetime by Captain George Shirley, a 
younger son of Robert, the first Earl Ferrers, by his second lady, io 
memory of his parents and himself. This gentleman died about 
1797, and I have to request that some Warwickshire friend would 
favour you withytbe curious inscription on his tomb at Eatington. 

Edgbaston. 

[i8as. -Rirf/..^. 393. 394-1 

I have enclosed you a view of Edgbaston Church (see Plate I.) as 
it appeared in 1797, which gives more of its primitive effect; since 
that time the two gables at the east end are formed into a sbgle roof, 
which gives it a top-heavy appearance, and the north and south 
windows being modiemized, the fine sombre effect it formerly had b 
destroyed. Tbe arms of Edgbaston, Middiemore, Thtogmorton, 
etc., mentioned by Dugdale to have been in the windows, I sought 
for in vain. 

The church, which is dedicated to St. Bartholomew, was much 
mutilated in the Civil War, when Edgbaston House was garrisoned 
by tbe Parliament forces ; at that time probably the ancient monu- 
mental memorials were destroyed. 

The annexed church notes were taken when I visited the church, 
July 10, 1833. 

On a table monument of marble against the north wall : 

" Hie juxta colDnmun Bitni at Richardus GOugh, miles, sntiquA At stiipe. 
Id Agto Stkifordieiud, oityt ; exiiniU et virtntii ac ptndentix Isndibm cluni et 
iniienis po»t decum Eeqnork repelitii vidbiu ad Indiu OrienUlei pktema booE, 
Iwad adeo magna, feliosEimi adanxit. iCquitai, libettas, et honetta omnia pio- 
podta propugnatoiem illam iDTenEre conitantiiaimum. Nairn x*"" die Oclooril, 
MDCLix., mortuut 11°" die Febc., MDCCxxvii., Supentiiea haboiE oxorem, 
qoatDor libeioi. 

' ' Filial HiHKicns GonOH, Baronettu, Parentii memoriz pie connleni, boc 
aaxnm poneDdtun cnnvit," 

Anns : Gules, on a fess or, a lion passant sable, between three 
boars* heads couped arg«it. Crest ; A boar's head couped at the 
neck argent 
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On a monument against the north wall, the whole in roman capitals : 

" Sic Hbnkv Gough, Bart., son of Sir Richard Goo^, Knt, died June viii., 
MDccLXXiv./^ed Lxvii. jrews. On uxonnl of the delicuy of hii cooititutioa, 
after tuving leired in two FuliamcDti, he quitted the busier uenei of life fot the 
icpoM of domotic retiiement, and resided chiefiT it his leat id thii puiih, 
tuuvenoUy poasewng the mpect and esteem to jnttljr dae to the kflectiooate 
hubaDd, the tender &ther, and the honeal huhi. 

** Barbara, wife of Sir Henij Gough, Bact^ and onlf daughter of Reyiioldi 
Caltborpe, Ek]., of EWetham, in the couotj of HanU, attet MELllinc in the most 
exemolarr manner the duties of wife, motbei, and ChristUui, exchanged thii life 
for a better, April xTiii., udcclxxxii., aged lxvii. yean, 

" In oiemo^ of both bit much revered parentx, their eldest mo. Sir Henry 
Gough Calthotpe, Bart., caused this moanment to be erected." 

Anns : Gough, impaling Calchorpe, Chequy or, and azure, a fesse 
ermine. 

Against the north wall, on a tablet, supporting a pyramid, on 
which, in bas-relief, is a female reclining her left arm on an um ; on 
the tablet is the following inscription : 

"Sacred to the memory of the Right Hon. LOKD Calthorpb, Baron of 
Calthoxpe, in the county of Norfolk, who was the etdett son of Sir Henry 
Gough, liarL, of this place. He married Fraoce*, second daughter of Gmeial 
Carpeoter, by whom he had issue seven iods and four daughters ) was created a 
Peer of Great Britain on the 15th of June, 1796, and resigned his life to his 
Altnighty Creator on the t6th day of March, 1798, in the fiftieth jrear of his age. 
His widow, who had the happoness of liTiuf: with him under the strongest bonds 
-M _«.^: — !.__ J .L! ._ c_ J ._ — -— iny of her erer- 



of affection, has caused this monument to be erected in testimony of her 1 
lasting r^ard and gialitude to a most afledtonale hiuband and kind friend." 

On a tablet against the south wall outside ±e church : 



g'erses omitted.] 
n a neat tablet of white marble against the south wall : 
** Sacred to the memory of Williau WiTHiaiNG, M.D., F.R.S., ftc., ftc, 
irtio was born March 28, 1741, and died Oct. 6, 1794, aged 58 years." 

fVerses omitted.] 

On a small headstone, much mutilated, on the north-east side of 
the churchyard : 

" Here lyeth the body of Richard, the son of Edward BkfendSi wlio deputed 
this life, SepL y* 3I«, 1718, aged 17 years." 

[Verses omitted.] 

llie above wss written and cut on the stone by the celebrated 
Mr. Jolm Baskerrtlle, of Birmingham, on a youth of slender intellects. 

D. Parkss. 

* Mr. Hanson was an eminent land surveyor who resided in Birmingham. He 
pabKahed an accurate i^an of the town in 17^8, in two imperial sheets, which he 
■educed for Mr. Hotton's history of the town u 1781. 
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EdgehiU. 

[i746r/. 640.] 

figs. 3, 3 in the accoinpaiiying plate represent leaden bullets of 
that size, and veiy solid, lately taken up in Kineton field, where on 
October aa, 1643, wa^ the battle called EdgehiU fought between 
King Charles I. and the Parliament army, commanded by the Eail of 
Essex, who was defeated, 6,000 being slain on both sides. 

The two large bullets weigh near an ounce and a half, and are 
seven-tenths of an inch in diameter. There were some smaller, with 
large holes, seemingly decayed. The double bullet weighs not quite 
an ounce, each head of which is four lengths and a half in diameter. 

Edston. 

[1814. Arf/.,A».440,44i.] 

The residence of Somervile, the poet, was at £dston, tn the parish 
of Wootton Wawen, five miles from Stratford, and at Wootton the 
poet was buried. . . . 

It has never been noticed among Somervile's works that he com- 
posed a monumental inscription, in Stratford-upon-Avon Church, to 
the memory of Mr. Nathaniel Mason, an eminent attorney of this 
town, which is here transcribed : 

"H. S. E. 

"Nath&niel Mawiii, Generosvs, Dd cvltor, Hominum amalor, Gdei d«tK 
obierv&Dtiniitius, in uegoliii Kgendis lolen, acctrntus, sine fuco piobux ; bis 
maCiimoDium contiaxit, nnnqium violavit ; luoribui piaceni amient, Uberii 
monitor fidelis, serrii cxsclor miDimi levenu: T*J«as hilaritn vixit, noD impro- 
yiAh ; norbo aflectni, xquo animo tulit, et Christo fidens unpandus obiit 
13° Februaiii, 1734, sEtat 6^" 

Somervile was bom in 1693, and died July 19, 1743. His seat at 
Edston, with a trifling exception, has been many years rebuilt 

R. B. Wheler. 

Halford. 

[1806, Part I., p. 199,] 

On a flat stone, near the south entrance of Halford Church, co. 
Warwick, is this inscription : 

" Here lietb interred the bodj of Aon Halford, lale irife aod relict oT WilliBm 
Halford, of Ihii parish, genl., one of the dau'n of Matthew Holbech, of Mcrideo, 
'n thii county, esq., by bis wife Eliiabcth, dau'i of John Anthony of Londoi^ 



xalj of Devon. She departed thii life the aSth daj of Maj, 1739, in the 



merchant, descended from the antient family of the Anthon]is, of At . . estone, 
in the couD^ of Devon. She departed thialife "' "' ' '" 
46ih year of her ace. 

" A woman tridv amiable in all those nrtnet and endowmenU of the mind 
which are the peculiar glory aod ornament of her lex." 

The word, two letters of which are nearly obliterated, appears to 
have been Artlestooe. If any correspondent would point out in 
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what part of the count)' Aitlestone is situated, and give information 
respectiog the arms oT this ancient family, or the ancestors and 
descendanu of it, the information will be thankfully re<»ived by 

Phosphorus. 

(1806, part 11., f. 1099.] 

Upon seeing Halford Church, in the county of Warwick, men- 
tioned in your Magazine, it occurred to me that I had several years 
ago taken a drawing of a very singular figure fixed in the tower of 
that church as a spout to carry off the water {Plate I., Fig. 5). The 
figure represents a clergyman in his gown and cassock, wi& one hand 
upon his head and the other at his mouth, in the operation of 
vomiting. It appeared to be made of a blackish stone, and rather 
larger than life. When I took the drawing I bad not time to examine 
the monuments in the church, but from the appearance of the tower 
and figure, I think it must be a very ancient structure. 

H. ROOKK. 

Hampton-in-Arden. 

[1824, Part I.,pp. 301, 302.] 

The accompanying south-east view, taken in December, rSss, of 
the parish church of Hampton-in-Arden, in Warwickshire (see 
Plate I.), is submitted to you as an appropriate subject for aa 
engraving in the GentUman's Magazine. 

The original foundation of this church, which is dedicated to Our 
Lady and St Bartholomew, may be referred to a very early period, 
but I do not find any record of the precise time. Dugdale, in hi& 
"Antiquities of Warwickshire," stales that a church in this place is 
mentioned in Domesday ; and he gives a list of patrons and incum- 
bents from the year 1250, to which his continuator, Dr. Thomas, has 
pefixed the names of dirce previous incumbents. It is also stated 
by Dugdale that " this church, being situate on so fair an ascent, 
had a tall spire, which was a noted mark to a great part of the wood- 
land, till by the extraordinary violence of lightning and thunder, 
happening on St. Andrew's Day at night, in the year 1643, it was 
cloven and fell to the ground, at which time the whole f^ric, with 
the tower, were torn in divers places." . . . 

All the arms in the windows and Upon gravestones in this church 
engraved in Dugdale are gone or defaced. 

One inscription, as being curious, I beg to transcribe from Dugdale^ 
who states it to be upon a stone, " wheicon are the portraitures in 
brass of a man and his wife," but the copy was not quite faithfid to 
the original in orthography : 

I SUttna tt Z»ota 
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%iiiit tiura iaUat toUh tho hsnb that cimll tlun flub : 
Chilbrcn bin sloatlifnJl xm ItiitiM bht snliiiili, 
CxccntDTs bin tanttms *xCb luqt xU that tfug Sub." 

This stone I found ibout the centre of the middle aisle, stripped 
of the greater part of its brasses. The figure of the woman is all that 
remains, excepting a small piece oi the end of that brass on which 
the two last lines of the inscription were engraved. The brass con- 
taining the first two lines, " Hie jacent," etc, was l^ng loose on an 
old wooden chest in the restiy, which is the low building on the 
right hand of the view. 

Dr. Thomas remarks that on the south wall of the chance), cut in 
stone, is an angel holding a shield on his breast, on which are two 
lions. This, though not alluded to by Dugdale, is perhaps the most 
ancient and curious lelic now remaining in the diurch, and deserving 
of more particular notice. It rests on the floor of the chancel, and 
has been much defaced by successive daubings of a white or stone- 
coloured wash. There is no inscription upon it 

In the churchyard, facing the eastern end of the church, are the 
remains of an ancient stone cross, but the perspective and inequality 
of the ground prevented their being shown in the drawing. There 
are several yew-trees in the churchyard. 

The church is a vicarage in the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry. 
Patrons, the master and brethren of the Hospital of Robert, Earl 
of Leicester, at Warwick. Present incumbent, the Rev. Richard 
lillington. 

Of other particulars concerning this church I purpose taking 
notes at a future opportunity, and they shall be much at Mr. Urban s 
service if acceptable. 

In 1690 Geo^e Fentham, of Birmingham, mercer, by his will 
gave certain freehold estates upon trust, to apply the yearly income 
thereof for ever to charitable purposes in the parish of Hampton (the 
place of his birth), namely, in teaching and instructing the poor 
children of the parish, in setting them out apprentices, and m relieving 
and encouraging poor inhabitants of the parish who honestly labour 
and endeavour to maintain themselves and their families without 
charging the parish therewith, or "other like charitable matter." 
The selection of the particular objects of the above charity, and, for 
the most part, the apportionment of the funds to the several purposes 
of the trust, is left in the discretion of the major part of the male 
copyholders inhabiting within the manor, a certain number of whom 
are the trustees of the charity estates, the present gross income of 
which is about ;^i5o per annum. 

The parish of Hampton-in-Arden, through which runs the little 
river Blithe, b situate about midway between Birmingham and 
Coventry, in the Hundred of HemlJngford. It is extensive, and 
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comprises the villages or hamlets of Knowle, BaUall, and several 
others. Knowle and Balsall have separate churches or chapels, to 
which Hampton-in-Arden is the mother church. Of Knowle Chapel 
there is a good engraving in your volume for 1808 (part it., p. 769), 
from a drawing by jour worthy friend Mr. Hamper.* 

The village of Hampton-in-Arden being at an inconvenient 
distance from the turnpike road to Coventry on the north and that 
to Warwick on the south is a place of very little resort, and does not 
exhibit much sign of increase or improvement. Its weekly market 
is disused, but two annual fairs are held here. The population, 
exclusive of Knowle and Balsall, is probably about 400. 

The manor belongs to the Crown, as does a considerable quantity 
of land in the parish. 

The open fields and waste lands in the manor were divided and 
enclosed under an Act of Parliament passed in 1805. 

For additional information concerning the church, parish, and 
manor of Hampton in early times, see Dugdale's " Warwickshire," 
Dr. Thomas's edition. Geo. Yatks. ' 

II79S. PartII.,fp. 987, 988.] 

Hampton-in-Arden is a village of about forty teams, in Hemling- 
ford Hundred, Warwickshire. The church stands on the south side, 
•on a high situation, consisting of a nave with two aisles, and north 
porch, a chancel, and west embattled tower. The south door of the 
chancel has a flowered bouquet arch, with the head of a bishop and 
a man in a high-curved cap. Just within the entrance, under an 
ATch, an angel holds a shield, with a lion rampant or, as Dugdale, 
p. 958, edit. Thomas, two lions. The tall spire, a noted mark to a 
great part of the woodland, was by a storm of thunder and lightning 
on St. Andrew's night, 1643, cloven, and fell to the ground, at which 
time the whole fabric, with the tower, were torn in divers places. 
The nave rests on four pointed arches on round pillars, the north 
ca^ntals of the Saxon kind, the south plain flowers. The font plain 
and round ; near it a brass figure of a woman holding a rosary and 
pui%, the man gone. Under her this inscription : 



" jBon B bcfunua tlu oX to hslic i mpnli 
B' fl" hiXwt to' I" hanli p' •h«lt 5" fgnij 
StuUsrlflu edothU 4 mtSfie bm mtkji'b, 



— fthntioTB tottioM & kept al b' ss' B fgnli. 

^gps mcml Jpiotttav ,$tokD« i^altn be t»m)>tim bt atbcnic 

et Jsirtu nxot Aue v^aaj^ maboe f'fittttax bxtu anun." 

BSNEFACnONS 10 THE POOR. 

£ '■ d. 

Henry Marsh, gent., 1617 20 o o 

Tho. Wombwell, gent, 1630 30 o o 



D.g.tizecbvGoOgle 
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with which several sums was bought Hampton town land, and in 
Balsall £s pet annum. 

Murd monument against the north wall of the chancel for Wm. 
Aberall, of Balsall, 1707. 

O., a fess between three porcupines, G. imp. S., a cross flory cnn. 

It is a ricarage in the patronage of the Earl of Leicester's hospital 
at Warwick, 17S3. The present vicar, Mr. Ossington, succeeds .his 
father Geoi^e, who resigned in his favour, and died suddenly at 
Warwick, March 3, 1794. The church is dedicated to St. Mary and 
St. Bartholomew; and here was the chapel of Nuthurst, now destroyed. 
Knoll is another of the six hamlets in this parish. 

The family of Arden, or Hamton, held this manor from the rdgn 
of Stephen to that of Edward I., when it came by marriage of 
an heiress to the Peches, and in like manner from them, temp. 
Richard 11., to the Montforts of Colshill, and 11 Henry VII. 
escheated to the Crown, to which, afler divers grants, it at present 
belongs. 

Sir John and Joan Peche had a French epitaph in the chancel in 
Dugdale's time, now gone, as are all the arms on gravestones and in 
the windows. 

In 1771 was found in this parish and Knoll manor a dark-brown 
urn, containing fifteen pounds weight of coins of the lower empire — 
Gallienus Salonina, Tetricus, jun., etc — on a considerable eminence 
about r^ miles from Arborough Banks, a Roman road about lomiles 
north-east from Alcester, 20 south-west from the Watling Street, and 
13 north-west from the Foss. D. H. 
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Hatton. 

[180S, Pan ii.fp. 995, 996.] 

The church of Hatton stands at a distance south from the village 
in ftelds, and consists of a body and chancel of one pace, a west 
tower, the west window of which is very handsome, and its arch 
purfled, and terminating in a bouquet, with the heads of a horse and 
another animal at the bottom. 

Under a flat canopy, supported by iron pillars, an altar-tomb, with 
this inscription : 

" To the memory ol Mrt. Muy Edis, relict of Mr. Williim Edis, and dai^ter 
of the Rev. John Bree, of BaniTall, And Frances hU wife, a true and worthy 
membet of the Church of England, which, among other tbingt, appeared eminent 
bjr acts of charity to the paiiih, in building the achool-house, which her hmband 
endowed, in giving /mo to procure Queen Anne's Bonntj', and 10 guineas in 1744 
towards the second Augmentation. Nor was she tunuiodful of her friends mad 
lelatioDS, but dischsj^ed all Ibe duties of life with such propriety as to die foil of 

rd works in the 83d year of her age, and was buried on the 17th of May, 1756, 
Mr. John Bree, her husband's executor. 

" Here lieth the body oi Mr. William Edis, a native al this [Mrish, eminent in 
hi* profession, kind and generous to the poor; in bii practice of great and 
prospcroni industry. He departed this life, a general loss to his country, the 
5tb day of April, 1733, aged 64. In memory of whom this monument was erected 
1^ Maiy his mourn ful widow. Thomas Bree, M.B., of Warwick." 

Arms, a chevron between three birds' legs sable. 

Portraits on the windows by Eginton, of Cranmei and the Holy 
Lamb, Tillotson and a Dove, Crucifixion, Feter and Paul. 

On the north side of the chancel, in capital letters, on a marble, in 
imitation of the antique (see Plate I., F^. 2), supporting a cenotaph 
adorned with flowers : 



"Joannes . Smilheman . qui ■ vixit . 
hor . 3 . Decessit . viiij , d . mart . 1 
Joannes . & . Margaietta . SaulhemaD . 



On the opposite vail a simitar monument, but without flowers : 



''Thomas . Nelson . A . M 
in . bac . eccleaia . muneribns . in . exempTum . peifunctus . & . de . 
■oribns ■ suis . qnonim . redictus . augendos . curaverat . B . M . dccesdt . 
pridie . non . Octob . anno . sacro . MDCCLXX . stat . suk . LXI ." 

On the same south side a white marble tablet to 

" William Nordilfe, of the Inner Temple, Married Jane Milter, of Hyde-hall, 
Herts i died 1733. aged 63. 

"Jane, to whom this parish, but parliculariy the curate, owes the greatest 
iward, died 1749, aged 60. 

''Joseph Eberall, esq., lawyer at Warwick, died 1793, aged 59. 

" Thomas Bree, M.D., died 1749. 
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"Rev. Tliomu Bree, A.M., 39 jean Rector of Alletley in this county, died 
Feb. 3, 1771, t^t&6u 

"John Bree, of BimimseTord, died 17S6." 

HattoD is only a. curacy, fonnerly belonging to Wroxhall Priory, 
Now the clerk is nominated by the trustees, and appointed by the 
owner of Frinley Faim mansion-house (Bacon, p. 990). F. Q. 

Henley in Arden. 
[1815, Part I., f. 139.] 

As it is now a rare circumstance to meet with a perfect cross, I 
presume the representation of one still standing at Henley in Arden, 
Warwickshire (see Plate II.), will not be unacceptable to your readers. 
The base, shaft and capital of this cross are composed of three 
separate stones, the shaft being mortised into the base and capital 
On the four faces of the capital were niches containing : (i) The 
rood; (a) the Trinity; (3) SL Peter with his key; the 4th fallen 
away. The head of this highly superstitious market-cross is reported 
to have been preserved from destruction by having been covered by 
a shed for many years. T. F. 

Honiley. 

[1S48, PartII.,pp. 141, 143.] 

In your Magazine for 1S39, part ii., p. 616, it is noticed that 
King Edward IV. was arrested in the year 1469 by Archbishop 
Neville, with an armed band of horse, at Honiley in Warwickshire, 
and not at Ulney in Northamptonshire, or Olney in Buckinghamshire, 
as had been previously stated by several historians. This seizure was 
made by the advice of the Duke of Clarence and the Earl ofWarwick. 
The King was then taken to Warwick Castle, from thence to York, 
and afterwards to Middleham Castle, from whence he escaped. 

Honiley, Coleshill and other places in Warwickshire were at this 
period the property of Sir Simon Mountfort, and be was appointed by 
Edward (according to the Patent Rolls in Rymer) one of the Com- 
missioners to raise the county of Warwick in 1470. As it appears 
that Mountfort made Honiley his principal residence, it is very 
probable, from the intimacy subsisting between them, that when the 
King required a place of concealment, he selected Honiley for the 
purpose, which was somewhat more than "foure miles from War- 
wycke," as stated by an historian — for it is six. Honiley became for- 
feited to the Crown by the attainder of Mountfort in i495. 

The large manor-house or hall probably built by this family was 
most pleasantly situated on a gentle eminence, and was taken down 
in 1803 by the Rev. John Granville, the landlord, in order to avoid 
the expense of its reparation. Thus fell another ancient baronial 
residence, a sacrifice to bful taste and ruinous economy. 
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There weie gables in the front, with stacks of chimneys connected 
with each other at the angles, and the whole of the bouse externally 
was lough-casted. There was a porch at the entrance of a broad 
passage, two lai^e parlours, and a kitchen whose height extended to 
the roo£ 

There was a tradition in the parish that the hall had been visited 
by a king and a queen, probably referring to Edward IV., and at a 
subsequent period to Queen Elizabeth, who in 1566 visited her 
bvourite, Robert, Earl of Leicester, at Kenilworth Castle. Here 
the Mayor and Aldermen of Coventry were sumptuously entertained, 
the Recorder, Sir John Throgmorton, was knighted, and thirty bucks 
were given them by order of the Queen — probably some of which she 
had participated in the pleasure of bunting. 

Again, in 1568, the Queen came unexpectedly to Coventry, and, 
being so near Kenilworth, would probably visit the castle. 

The Queen was also there in August, 1572, when she was on a 
visit to Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, at Warwick Castle. Out 
of twenty days she spent sixteen at Kenilworth, " having such princely 
sports made to her Majesty as could be densed." 

The Queen visited Kenilworth Castle again in July, 1575, for 
nineteen days, when, according to Laneham, she hunted " the hart 
of force " in the chase, and probably visited Honiley Hall, which 
place was at the extremity of his woods, about three miles from the 
castle. At this period the manor of Honiley belonged to the Earl of 
Leicester. 

The drawing of the hall, of which I send you a copy, was taken by 
Mr. Jeayes, of Coventry, about the year 1 79S. W. Reader. 

Kenilworth. 

[1787, .fii^ //../. 657.1 

I send you a fine drawing (Plate I.), by Moses Griffith, of the 
present church at Kenilworth, in Warwickshire. The famous castle 
at this place, the abode of Leicester, and the scene where chivalry 
displayed itself before Elizabeth in its utmost pomp, is now reduced 
to a beautiful ruin, but the church is almost new. Explorator. 

[1840, Portll.,tp. 414, 415-] 

During the last month excavations of a very interesting nature 
have been made on the site of the priory of Kenilworth. The 
churchyard having been found too small, it was determined to enlarge 
it by taking in a portion of the former site of the abbey, which 
adjoins it on the south. As the earth for a great distance below the 
surface was found to be full of the fragments of the ancient building, 
it was thought necessary to excavate it to the depth required for 
graves to clear it of the stones. In the course of this work the 
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Calvary, or buriat-ground of the abbey, was uncovered 9 feet from 
the surface, in which were a number of sepulchral slabs, several of 
which were distinguished by ornamental crosses, some plain, and one 
ridge-backed, but none with any inscription. The slabs are mostly 
about 6 feet long and 3 feet wide. The crosses are all of various 
design, some being rather rudely executed. Two slabs were taken 
up, one of tbem with a cross, and the other the plain ridge-backed 
one above mendoned. Under the first, about 3 feet from the surface, 
was found a skeleton, which is believed by Mr. Bodington, surgeon 
(who was present when it was uken up), to be that of a person 
between mty and seventy years old. The arms were crossed on the 
breast, and the fingers turned in under the armpits. The left arm 
had been bioken during lire, the place where it had united being 
distinctly marked. Several of the teeth were in good preservation, 
and every bone in its place, but they required to be carefiilly handled 
to prevent their falling to pieces. The earth surrounding the skeleton 
was of a redder colour than the rest, but no vestige of wood or iron 
could be found, which induces a belief that the body was buried 
without a cofGn. The other skeleton was found in the same state, 
except that the arms were not crossed on the breast. In some parts 
of the same level were found portions of a flooring of enamelled tiles, 
of various designs, but from a great many the enamelled portion had 
separated, perhaps in consequence of the damp. Beyond this was 
discovered part of a basement, with buttresses at the angles, about 
6 feet in height. This proved to be that of the chapter-house to the 
abbey, octagonal in form, and the breadth inside 35 feet. The walls 
at the base are 12 feet thick, and the upper slope of the basement 
9 feet, an extraordinary thickness for so small a building, and far 
beyond what could be required to sustain the vaulting. In the centre 
is a strong foundation, which appears to have been that of the vault- 
ing-pillar. Several walls have been found running between the 
chapter-house and the gateway, and in one was the remains of a 
fireplace. In every part of the ground fragments of building have 
been turned up, a great many consisting of portions of tracery of 
windows, which appear to have been of the character between the 
lancet and what is called by Mr. Rickman the " Decorated Style,"^ 
with circular tracery at the head of the lights, prevailing in the time 
of Edward I. and II. A square Norman capital, which bad formed 
part of a doorway, is distinguished by much spirit and elegance of 
style. It is stated to be the intention of the Earl of Qarendon, the 
proprietor, to continue the excavations over the remaining portions c^ 
the site. 

Knowle. 

[1793. Pari /., jV- 4I9-4M-] 

The bvourable reception you give to ever; portion of British 
topography in your valiuble miscellany induces me to try my skill in 
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». ihort detcription of a beautiful chapel at Knoll in Warwickshire 
two miles from Soliholl and eight fifom Binniogham, on the load to 
Warwick. 

Sii William Dugdale ("History of Warwickshire," p. 958, edit 
Thomas) informs us that Knoll was a member of Hampton in Arden 
till the time of King John, when it is first noticed as belonging to the 
family De Arden, tUl a wife of one of the co-heirs of that family passed 
it away to Eleanor, 9 Edward I., who held it till her death, when it 
was given, with sundry other manors in this and other counties, to 
tbe monks of Westmiostei towards keeping her anniversary. At the 
Dissolution it was annexed to the new-erected See of Westminster, 
afterwards changed into a deanery. Queen EliEabeth in her second 
year reassumed it with other lands, and in her fifteenth year granted 
it to Robert, Earl of Essex, who exchanged it with the Crown for 
other lands. It was granted 3 James I. to Sir Fulk Greville, Lord 
Brook, in whose family it continued when Dr. Thomas republished 
Dugdale in 1730. About the end of the reign of Edward II. Walter 
Cooke, Canon of Lincoln, considering that the place, which now 
contains about fifty bouses, several inns and a town hall, was a mile 
from the parish church of Hampton, from which, I believe, it is 
distant about three of our modern miles, erected at his proper costs a 
fair chapel here, with a tower, steeple and bells, all on his fother's 
own lands, to the honour of St. John Baptist, St. Laurence the 
Martyr and St Anne, adding a churchyard, and endowing a secular 
pnest to celebrate Divine service, so that there should be a font to 
baptize all infants bom within this hamlet, and all persons there 
deceasing to be buried in the churchyard. John Burgbill, Bishop of 
licbfield and Coventry, i Henry IV., grant^ his license to celebrate 
Divine service here ; and license was granted the same year by the 
King to Walter Cooke, and Adam, his father, to found and establish 
a chantry of one or two priests, the advowson and patronage of which 
the said Walter granted to the monks of Westminster. A license 
to found a guild or fraternity here was obtained 14 Henry IV. As 
the founders preferments increased,* he, with the concurrence of 
Elizabeth, widow of John, Lord Clinton, obtained a license, 
4 Henry V., that himself, she, or their respective executors, might 
here found a college often chantry priests, with a common seal, one 
to be rector. But the endowment seems to have failed, or not to 
have taken place, for, 36 Henry VIII., and at the Dissolution, here 
were but two ; the clear yearly revenue was ;^33 33, 4d,, and of the 

* He WIS prebcDdory of Milton ecclou, in the church of Uacoln, 1415, and 
died 1431, 01 Willis, 331, who yti tnilies him piebendai; of Wulhiii in that of 
Vork from 1397 to 1423 {Uiid., 174). He wu alto treomier of SL PanI'*, which 
lasit office he resigned 1400. He wu one of the executor* of Thomu de Evere, 
Dean of St PinPs, and fonnded, 13 Heniy IV., a chantiy of one priest in that 
church to pray for his loal (Newc., i., 43,*t05). Dugaale addi that he was 
prebendary of Saliibniy, bat of thii I find oo other mention. 
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guild for three cbuitry priests, £2^ 14s. yd. Many of the nobilitr 
and other eminent personages appear, by the register of this college, 
in the hands of — Archer, Esq., to have been members of this 
fraternity ; and in the chapel window were the anns of Aylesbury, 
Somervile, Biome, Belltnap, Sir Edward Ferrers, Marrow, Serjeant- 
at-law, and of Dr. Eborall, Master of the Mint, with quarterings and 
impalements. Thomas Sabridgecourt, whose father was buried here, 
made a south window of the chancel, which had his figure kneeling 
in armour. Sir William Wigston, whose daughter he married, made 
another, and Aylesbury a third. All the arms given by Dugdal^ 
except part of the anns of Sir Edward Ferrers, with quarterings, in 
the east window, were gone in Thomas's time. The monuments are 
little altered or varied. Knoll was returned to the governors of 
Queen Anne's Bounty, 1707, at ^^15 135. 4d. per annum. The 
patronage is in the represenutives of the Palmers, of Orton End, in 
Solihull adjoining. 

On the south side of the churchyard is an old house of timber and 
plaster, divided into several tenements, said to be the mansion of the 
founder, or rather, of his family. 

The chapel consists of a nave with two aisles and a chancel. The 
'chancel has two lofty windows on a side. In the south wall are four 
stone seats of unequal heights, 3^ in height by 3^ in breadth; 
the three first 4 feet from the floor, the fourth 4 feet 9 inches, all 
under flowered arches, and over each ranges a cornice of oak-leaves ; 
and above them to the east is a handsome piscina under a flowered 
arch sided by purSed finials. 

Within the rails, on a slab : 

"DepocitHm Diaiuc e liliabas bonorabilU FULcoNis Gsbvillb SarsE coDJogis 
ejiu que nata est 14 die Aprilii sepulta 20 Mut. anno cuirente uncucxv. viUe 
fnttvEe certiot." 

In a lozenge on a cross engrailed four roundels ; 

"Dorothy, relict of John Donset, d»ugbtei of Sir Ailbui Hculiigge, of 
NoHetey, co. Leicester, bt. 39 Jnnei eet>t. 6z. Anno Dom., 1 705. 

"JOKH DousET veie e^neiosus antiqaa proaapu Rhotomigi Nonnuiia 
Gallianim exortui desideratns hie diini Tudc deplontus abhinc decetnC die 
6 Septemb. xtat. 54, A.D. r698." 

The glazed tiles in the chancel have the arms of Beauchamp: 

In a chief, three stars, a fleur-de-lis, a round formed by four ragged 
•taves, or trunks. 

Widiout the rails is a slab for 

"William Sfoonek, of Heawood-ball, gent., Jnlyis, 1684." 

In the north window : 

"p bono atattt—Otalc" 

Here are two very massive oak iron-bound chests. Seven stalls 
on the north side, six on the south. On each side of the chancel is 
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SL clerestory window. In the south, angels holding Az. a cross a. 
— ^Aylesbury ; impaling Barry of six, or and az. — Fembridge. Id the 
north, angels holding Aylesbury; impaling, Arg. on a fess g. or s., 
three annulets 0., between three roses g., seeded o., or, as in 
Dugdale, three leopards' faces o.— SomervUle.* The shields of the 
remaining angels are gone. 

The stalls have foliage, except the two first One has a fox sitting, 
holding an open book ; an ape holding a bag in his lefl, pointing to 
it with his right, a bear looking at it ; the other, a lion erect, sup- 
ported by a horse and unicorn in the same posture. 

At the entrance of the chancel lies a circular gray stone, 4 feet 
in diameter, which bad a circular ledge of brass, and in the centre a 
scroll and two shields, all gone. Dugdale says, tradition makes this 
the monument of Walter Cooke, the founder of this collegiate church. 
West of this is a slab, robbed of the brass figures, of a man and two 
wives; under the right hand, a group and single figure; under the 
left, two groups ; above, a shield. The brasses were on in Dugdale's 
time, and showed that it belonged to John Dabriggcourte, Esq., 
1543, and his wives Catharine and Elizabeth. 

The five panels of the south pew have a dragon carved in low relief. 

Two pews under canopies, with wreathed pillars at entrance, their 
west faces formed by rich carved screens of wood, with a projecting 
canopy in front of very rich foliage. 

The north transept of the chancel has in the north crowned the 
and /D. Against the east wall tablets for Richard, 1746, 48; 
Anne, rysS, 53. Richard, 1765, 38, married Martha, daughter of 
the Rev. Marshall Greswold, Esq., of Malvern House. She died 
1755. aged 26. 

Slabs with Latin inscriptions for Mary, fifth daughter of Hum&ey 
Greswold, Esq., of Yardley, wife of Richard Grimshaw, of Grimshaw, 
of Baker's Lane, Esq., 1669, aged 36. 

Richard, husband of Mary, had ^ree daughters — Elizabeth, Mary, 
Anne — and died 1690, aged 58. 



ID the coanty of Oxrord, esq., who lived u x helper with ber hoibuid six jeut, 
and had imue by him 4 uiuiet, dec'd,]: Mai. iii. 17." 

In a lozenge. Ermine, a chief counter compon^ quarterly, quarter- 
ing a cross voided ; impaling between sue martlets a fesa charged 
with crescent. Round it, 

"ODeathJ where ii thy sting," etc , 
and round the sides, 

"My well-beloved is mine, and I am His." 



* These are all that remain of seven coat* engraven b 
t CatniMt— Dugdale. t March 9, 1631—1 
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Under them, 

"Hie memorial of the jvftu Uened." 

[Rest of inscriptbn omitted.] 

Id as east chapel of this aisle is an altar-toinb, or altar, of scaly 
stone, the slabs 5 feet hy 3 feet 4 inches thick ; the altar 2^ feet by 
4 feet iride, of bricks plastered. In the west wall, at the comer, a 
door and ten steps, with a door opening into the nave, and once 
leading to the rood-lof^. 

At the east end of the south aisle a perk. In its south wall a 
piscina and locker. In another south window. A.' a cross g. and 
the cross ingrailed with c o., neither of which coats are in Dugdale. 
By it a figure of Chanty between two boys holding a scroll inscribed, 
" He that bath pity on the poor," etc, " ex dono Ant Holbeche, 
ob. 1717"; and above, on a wooden shield, G., five escallops, a. 
quartering Barry of six a. and s. in chief, three annulets a. ; impaling 
G-, two chcvTonels erm. between three eagles displayed o., quartering 
az., two cbevToneis o. between three goats' heads a. " Sacrsc sub 
tc^mine fagi"; a mis^able pun for Holy Beach, 

In the north clerestory window are fragments of saints and kneeN 
ing figures. 

On the beam over the rood-loft have been painted in white, on 
red-flowered ground, whole-lengths, of which remain an angel, the 
Virgin Mary, and another saint, and heads of two more on the north 
ude of a centre building, and over them indisunct inscriptions in 
white letters. 

The font is octagon, charged with quatrcfoils in squares on an 
octagon shaft. The pulpit and desk neatly made of wainscot by 
Carter, the present cletk. 

The west tower is embattled, the door but 3J feet to the water 
table, which is a feet wide. Under each chancel window, nearest 
the east end, is a surbast arch. On the buttress above, a headless 
fowl. Fine grotesque of feet and wings at the bottom of the south 
aisle finials. 

(1808, Art 7/,^. 769.] 

The annexed (Plate I.) is a south view of the chapel at Knowle, 
or Knoll, CO. Warwick, though on too diminutive a scale to do 
justice to that beautiful structure. . . . 

Dabridgecourt's brass still remains in the chapel, though torn 
from its slab. Dugdale's transcript of this inscription ("History of 
Warwickshire," p. 961, edit. Thomas) is so very incorrect that I hope 
you will insert the following accurate copy : 

"<bt %o' chariti T^nijt tot g* sotoiU of m«iettr John tiatnbbts covrtt, 
xtipur, li>ho itaeeib iht xbj Duct of Jnls, J^n'o 4R> b. c° xliitj"., nnb for ff> 
sotolUs of ^trint anb Slaabttn, his tpstu*, vn tatioef »oiillt» Jh'ua kabt 
vtac^. 3L^ <E. Jt." 

William Hahpkk. 
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JLeamington. 

I1813, Part I., fif. 40?, 408.1 

Leamington Spa has become the resort of fashion and elegance. 
The delightful retirement it affords, the variety and excellence of its 
accommodations, the fine rides in its enviiona, and the spirited 
exertions of its inhabitants to procure every luxury, as well as con- 
venience, for theit visitors, entitle it to the most particular attention 
of the public In addition to Mr. Bissefs picture-gallery, that 
gentleman has now removed bis much-admired museum from 
Birmingham. . . . The new pump-room is built upon an extensive 
and most superb plan, and has cost the proprietors ^15,000. The 
assembly-room is spacious and elegant ; ^£9,000 has been expended 
on its erection. The number, cheapness, and plentiful supply of 
the bot baths is not surpassed in any other parts of the Idngdom. 

Hygbia. 

Little Wolford. 

\1i4S. Parti., pp. %2i,SHA 

Little Wolford Hall, the venerable seat of the ancient and now 
extinct family of Ingram, is — or rather was, for a great part of it 
has already disappeared — one of those interesting specimens of the 
lesser English manor-houses to be found only in country villages, 
far removed from large towns and populous places. A short account 
of this house will be found in the "Collectanea Topographica," 
vol. viii, p. 140; but since that notice was written (in April, 1840) 
the property has changed hands, having been purchased by Sir George 
Philips, Bart., in the year 1844. Considerable alterations have been 
since effected ; part of the house has been pulled down, part con- 
verted into cottages, and part, more paiticularly the hall, judiciously 
restored. 

In the course of these alterations and repairs a remarkable dis- 
covery was made last autumn in a room adjoining the kitchen, which 
is one of the oldest parts of the house. This room, formerly perhaps 
a pantry, had been originally paved; but on taking up the pavement 
for the purpose of flooring it, under the hearthstone a bricked grave 
was found. Within this grave appeared an oak cofGn much decayed; 
and, on rdsing the lid, a dried l»dy of an infant, " for all the world 
like an Egyptian mum," said my informant, a country girl of the 
place. The body was absolutely reduced to dust, the bones being 
scarcely perceptible. It was wrapped in a very rich silk brocade, or 
tapestry, which was also so decayed that it fell to pieces immediately 
the air was admitted. If these were the remains of some illegitimate 
child of the family, as might perhaps iJe suspected, the care and 
attention bestowed on its burial would lead to a contrary inference ; 
the circumstances of the bricked grave, coffin, etc, show that coo- 
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cealment could not have been easy. Yet who would choose, where 
secrecy was unnecessary, so unusu^ a grave? 

Long Compton. 

[1795, PanL.f. I9S.J 

The village of Lon;; C(»npton, in Warwickshire, stands at the foot 
of that bold range of bills from whose summit you descend out of 
the county of Oxford into Chat of Warwick. The church is a long 
embattled building, the nave resting on four pointed aicbes on 
hexagon columns, and clerestory windows on each side- 
In the chancel, on lozenges : 

"D, O.'M. WiLUAH Shbldon, of Wincliester, 1746, aged 34. 

"P. P. William, ton of William ind Muguel, 1744, 6Tnoiith&. 

" Barbara, dangbtor of Edward and Eliz&beth, aged ooe month. 

"Elizabsth, dugbler of Edward uid EliMbeth, died »[ Weston, 1712, 
7 montli*. 

"Joan Mannbbs." 

In the south wall is a double piscina under an arch, Plate II., 
fig. 7 ; opposite to it a square locker with a shelf, Fig. S : 

" Here lielh the lemBini of the Rer. Dr. John Browns, prebendary of Peter- 
borou^, archdeacon of Norlliamplon, and matter of Univcrtity college, in Oxford. 
He wat bom of a very respectable family in the connty of York, and died, after 
baTing been jo yean near of this parish, on AimTUt 7, 1764, aged 78. He took 
a great pleainre in discharging the dutiei of every office he wat engaged in, and 
kft tokeni of his beneficence in every place." 

Arms : Az. a chevron between three fleurs-de-lis a 

On the south side of the chancel is a chapel j and a room over it, 
unglazed, has a north window stopped. 

In the north window of the chancel is a saint, his right hand on a 
book, his left pointing down. Sipacni. 

Dugdale gives this inscription in this window : 

"^obctt Vole, bicar," 
who is omitted in the list, though his resignatioo is noted 1571. 

In the north window of the north aisle : G. a fess o between six 
cross crosslets o. 

The font is hexagon. 

In the north wall, by the tower, is Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 
In Dugdale's time there were six other coats in different windows ; 
two of them gone in Thomas's time. 

The arch between the nave and chancel is pointed. 

The tower is at the west end, and embattled. R. G. 

Stratford-upon-Avon. 
[1-160, p. 308.] 

The chief curiosity of Stratford-upon-Avon is that it was the iHTth- 
{dace of Shakespeare; here also he was buried, in the year 1616. 
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His moaament is vei; near the fiiithennost comer of the church, so 
near that you cannot pass by it more than a yard at most, yet the 
inscription on it begins thus : 



Beooitb this tomb— Shakbspbak." 
Hov it goes on I don't recollect; but death, however, in taking 
Shakespeare from the vorld so early, is, I think, far outdone by a 
man now living in or near this town \ fOr there was till lately the 
house in which Shakespeare lived, and a mulbeny-tree of his 
planting ; the house large, strong and handsome ; the tree so large 
that it would shade the grass-plat in your garden, which I think is 
more than 20 yards square, and supply the whole town with mul- 
berries every year. As the curiosity of this house and tree brought 
much fame and more company ftnd profit to the town, this man, on 
some disgust, has pulled the house down, so as not to leave one 
stone upon another, and cut down the tree, and piled it as a stack 
of fire-wood, to the great vexation, loss and disappointment of the 
inhabitants. However, an honest silversmith bought the whole stack 
of wood, and now makes many odd things of this wood for the 
curious, some of which I hope to bring with me to town. 

[1791, Part II., pp. 601-603.] 

An old wainscot chair, or, more properly, I might have said, the 
remiuning part, which tradition had handed down as having been the 
property of the immortal Shakespeare, and which stood in the very 
house in which he was born, was sold on November 28, r79o, by 
Thomas Hart,* the present occupier of the house, to Major Orlowski 
(secretary to Her Serene Highness Isabiella Princess Czaitoriska), 
vho, accompanied by an interpreter, a native of Poland, came to 
Stratford purposely to purchase it. 

Hart was Iiappy in receiving for the relic twenty guineas, with an 
entertainment given at his inn to his bmily (though I am assured, 
had he asked, he might have received a mudi larger sum for it) ; and 
the man who made the case to pack it in also received a guinea for 
his trouble. 

When I first visited Stratford, now some time since, I was shown 
(as I understood all strangers were whose curiosity led them to call 
at the house) this chair, had the honour of sitting in it ; and the 
people of the house cut from one of the feet, and presented to me, a 
small chip, which I must own I was not virtuoso enough carefully to 
preserve, as there appeared to me a degree of improbability in 
supposing this chair should have continued there for near two 
centuries, though fixed in the wall, and bearing evident marks of 
1 dEKcnt from Joui Hut, Shakesprai^i dUer. — 
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antiquity ; or that it waa ever the one, as some have supposed, in 
whidi our great poet first leposed. 

But to return to my information. In Febnuuy last the interpreter 
again visited Stratford, said a doubt had arisen respecting the authen- 
ticity of the relic, that it was purchased for the said Princess, and 
that her Highness requested a certificate, setting forth that it was the 
-same chair she had seen and sat in in the summer of 1790 ; which 
certificate was granted, signed by Thomas Hart, John Warilow, 
Austin Warilow, and John Jordan.* 

Respecting the celebrated mulberrytree planted by Shakespeare, 
^he relation of the following anecdote led me to make some inquiries : 
" A gentleman, passing through Stratford, called at the house of a 
Jdr. Sharp, a cutler, who, it is well known, procured some of the 
mulberry-wood after the tree was cut down by Mr. Gastrell,and who, 
without doubt, has received, and continues to receive, considerable 
emolument from vending a variety of articles, such as toys, etc, said 
to be made of that wood. Taking up a tobacco-stopper from amongst 
■other articles which he had intended to purchase, and on which was 
indented, as is on all the toys, etc., ' Shakespeare's wood,' he thus 
interrogated the person attending: 'Will you swear, sir, that this 
tobacco-stopper was ever a part of the original mulberry-tree planted 
by Shakespeare ?' * No, sir,' replied the young man, ' I will not 
swear it ; but my father will,' This young man was Sharp's son !" 
But, notwithstanding this anecdote was related to me as a stubborn 
'fitct, I have weighty reasons Co believe I should misinform you were 
I to say Sharp has not, at this time, in his shop, a quantity of the 
wood in toys, etc, as well as unconverted; for of this tree (which, it 
is supposed, was planted by Shakespeare about the year 1609, and 
was cut down by Mr. Gastrell in 1757, being then grown to an 
enormous size, and part of the body decayed) there were many large 
boughs preserved which were perfectly sound, some of which were 
sent to the shop of George Willes, a joiner, who is now living at 
Stratford, to be converted by him, at Mr. Gastiell's request, into an 
easy-chair ; but these branches having remained with WiUes uncon- 
verted until after Mr. Gastrell's death, they were then purchased by 
Sharp. The body of the tree was cut up, stacked amongst others as 
firewood, and as such sold to different persons ; but Sharp, I am 
informed, had the greatest part of it, which is supposed to have been 
about 20 cwt 

' John Jordan, nbow deaatare b aiuexed to this certiGcit^ ii ■. man well 
infonned, though in a humble station of life (a journeyman whcelwtight), is the 
author of a poem tailed " We!l<»ml>e Hills," etc., was employed by, and collected 
for, Mi. Malonc many valuable materials for his " Shakespea.re, " for whicli con- 
tributions, much to the honour of that gentleman, he has been liberally rewarded, 
and Mr. Malone stiil continuct bii autstance to Jordan's family at (his time, t^ 
Dr. Davenport, Vicat of Stratford, payine for the education of^his children, and 
pioniisitig his future support. I acKnowledge myself indebted to Mr. Jordan for 
part of my information. 
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The late Thomas MortiboTS, Esq., had several pieces, out of 
which was carved that elegant box presented by the Corporation or 
Stratford to David Ganick, Esq., in 1769. After the decease of 
Mr. Moitiboys, amongst his effects, which were sold, Sharp again 
became the purchaser of all that remained of this celebrated wood, 
giving for it one shilling per pound 

The first idea of Sharp's manufactory was suggested by Geoi^e- 
Cooper, a joiner, having bought part of the wood, which, converted 
into goods, he found a ready sale for. Sharp afterwards employed 
this man, and was shown at Sharp's shop tea-caddies, goblets, etc.,. 
manufactured of this wood. T. T. S. 

[i792,/Virf//.,^.io77.] 

Enclosed is a view of Stratford-upon-Avon, copied by Mr. Stringer 
from a drawing which I took above forty years ago (see Plate II.). . . . 
It shows the south-east prospect of the church in which are enshrined 
the bones of our immortal bard ; the tower of a chapel, built of fine 
squared stone, in a principal part of the tower, by Sir Hugh Clapton, 
who also built the stone bridge over the river Avon, both in the reign, 
of King Henry VII. ; the former he dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 
It shows likewise the footbridge of timber ; the corn and oil-mills ;. 
the top of the old town hall (now elegantly rebuilt), at one end of 
which is placed a fine statue of Shakespeare, as huge as life ; the 
same that was used at the celebration of the Jubilee by Mr. Garrick, 
in the year 1769, at which were present an innumerable company of' 
nobility and gentry from all parts of the kingdom. 

I must not forget to mention many alterations and improvements 
that have been made since my first drawing was taken, particularly 
in taking down from the tower on the churdb the old, mean, leaden 
apire, which has been replaced with one several feet higher, of fine 
white stone ; repairing the battlements, belt-windows, pinnacles, etc 
Richard Greene. 
[1801, Ar^ //.,/. 616.] 

Having seen an article, questioning the circumstance of the house- 
in which Shakespeare was bom at Stratford being the residence of a 
butcher at present, to remove all doubt on the subject, I can assure- 
the writer that the fact is strictly so ; and, moreover, the butcher who.. 
occupies it is a descendant of the bard. His name is Hart, and the 
degree of relationship in which he stands is, I beheve, great-grandson 
to the poet's daughter Susanna. Being at Stratford six months ago, 
I was curious in visiting the house, and making inquiries concermng 
the family, and thought the inhabitants of the place seem to know or 
busy themselves less about the matter than strangers are apt to do ;. 
yet, from every intelligence I could procure, there is not a doubt but 
that the butcher is Uneally descended from our immortal bard. I aio. 
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sorry to &dd that, from the inforaiation I could procure, he is in 
indigent circumstances, which occasioned his being out of the vay 
vhen I was there before, three years ago. For the information of 
those who have never visited the house, I shall just add that it is a 
shabby, mean, lath-and-plaster building, in the style that usually 
prevails in that part of the country, viz., the timbers in front painted 
black, etc.; but I am apt to believe the bouse occupied by the 
butcher is only part of the original dwelling-house, which formerly 
comprehended the adjacent building, which seems to have been 
separated for the convenience of making smaller tenements for the 
habitation of diGTerent families. I suppose the proprietor could 
satisfy the public as to the alterations that may have taken place for 
some time back, As to the furniture, there remains an old arm- 
chair, in which, they tell you, he used to smoke his pipe, as also the 
identical tobacco-stopper which he used on this occasion ; it is 
evidently of the make of Shakespeare's age, but I doubt much the 
identity either of this article or the chair, which latter, I have been 
informed, has been sold and replaced at least twenty different times. 
Yet still are there not wanting curios! weak enough to give from five 
shillings to a guinea for a chip of the old block no bigger than may 
be contained in a snuff-box. Mrs. Hart shows a genealogy to prove 
h^ husband's descent J. Collet. 

[1807, Partl.,p. 3.] 

Thinking a representation of the house at Stratford-upon-Avon, co. 
Warwick, in which the immortal Shakespeare first drew breath might 
be acceptable to his admirers, I have enclosed a drawing taken in 
July last. 

The house is situated in Henley Street, near the White Lion Inn, 
and is now divided into two dwellings, one of which is occupied by a 
descendant of Joan Hart, sister to the poet, who pursues the humble 
occupation of a butcher. The adjoining dwelling has been many 
years used as a public-house, known by the sign of the Swan and 
Maidenhead. It appears that our great dramatic poet was bom on 
April 23, 1564, in the chamber marked S. in the view. . . . 

In the chimney-comer of the kitchen is an old chair, said to have 
belonged to the poet, but so mangled by the knives of virtuosos that 
little of the original form remains. D. Farkes. 

\\%cA,Partl.,p. 289.] 

I send you a north-west view of the old college at Stiatford-upon- 
Avon, which Dugdale describes as "a house of square stone, for the 
habitation of five priests, adjoining to the churchyard; built by Ralph 
de Stratford, first a Canon of Sl Paul's, and afterwards Bishop of 
London, whose good afl^tions to this town, being his birthplace, 
stirred him up to that pious work, of which he began the structure 
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36 Edward III. (1353)1 ^'^^^ ^^ carpenters, ten masons, and theii 
servants " ; and to which foundation were afterwards added, by Dr. 
Ralph Collingwodc, Dean of Lichfield, "four children choristers, to 
be daily assistant in the celebration of divine service in that Church, 
who should always come by two and two together into the Quire to 
Matins and Vespers on such days as the same were to be sung there, 
according to the Orditiale Sarum; and at their entrance into the 
Church, bowing their knees before the Crucifix, each of them say a 
J'ater-neister and an Ave. And for their better regulation did he 
order and appoint, that they should sit quietly in the Quire, saying 
the Mattens and Vespers of our Lady distinctly, and afterwards be 
. observant to the offices of the Quire ; that they should not be sent 
upon any occasion whatsoever into the Town ; that at dinner and 
supper times they should constantly be in the College to wait at the 
table : and to read upon the Bible, or some other authentique book ; 
that they should not come into the Buttry to draw beer for themselves 
or any body else : that after dinner they should go to the Singing- 
school ; and that their Schoolmaster should be one of the Priests or 
Qerks appointed by the discretion of the Warden, being a man able 
to instruct them in singing to the Organ : as also that they should 
have one Bedchamber in the Church, whereunto they were to repair 
in Winter-time at eight of the clock, and in Summer at nine, in which 
lodging to be two beds, wherein they were to sleep by couples, and 
that before they did put ofT their clothes they should all say the 
prayer of De profundis with a loud voice, with the prayers and orisons 
of the faithfuU \ and afterwards say thus, ' God have mercy of the 
soule of Rauf Cotyngwode our Founder, and Master Thomas Bal- 
shall, a speciall Benefactor to the same.' " 

As a companion to the other drawing, I send also a view of the 
Brook House, in which it is generally admitted that Shakespeare was 
really bom. P. Q. 

[1808, Pari TI., pp. 668, 669.] 

Observing in your Magazine a view of Brook House, in which 
it b supposed our immortal bard was born, and unaccompanied 
by any account whatever of the house itself, should you consider 
the following desultory observations and memoranda not alto- 
gether devoid of interest, they may not probably be unworthy of 
insertion in your next number. Upon refening to Shakespeare's will, 
contained in most editions of his dramatic works, we find that he 
possessed a house, etc, in Stratford-upon-Avon, held of the manor of 
Rowington, in this county, but are uninformed concerning its par- 
ticular situation. Whether this copyhold, which might have been 
subsequently enfranchised, was the identical house John Shakespeare, 
OUT poet's father, possessed and resided in when this, his eldest son, 
William, was bom, and which might afterwards descend to him, I 
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have no infoimation suf&cienily authenticated to justify its communi- 
cation. Certain it is that in 1640 this Brook House, so denominated 
from its contiguity to the Avon^-or, rather, the ground whereon it 
stood— constituted part of the possessions of Charles, Ix>rd Carington, 
Baron of Wooton Wawen,* in this neighbourhood, at which period 
" it consisted only of a barn and backside, and a pSeclc of ground, or 
garden pleck." On September 1, 1640, this bam, etc., was purchased 
in fee of Charles, Lord Carington ; Dame Elizabeth, his wife ; Francis 
Carington, alias Smith, his son and heir-apparent ; and of Valentine 
Smith, by a Mr. Richard Hunt, and afterwards descended to his 
great-grandson and heir, Joseph Hunt, gent, of Shipston-upon-Stour, 
in Worcestershire, being sold by him to James Holyoake, gent., of 
Worcester, about the year 1750, Mr. Holyoake soon after conveyed 
the property to Mrs. Dianah Careless, his then tenant, by whom it 
was resold to William Hunt, Esq., of Stratford, who demolished the 
bouse and added its site to his garden, and whose son, Thomas Hunt, 
Esq., is its present proprietor. . . , We have never been satisfactorily 
informed in what part of Stratford the copyhold house mentioned in 
Shakespeare's will was situated. The manor of Rowington, a village 
twelve miles from Stratford, continued in the Crown, with some few 
intermissions, nearly from the Dissolution, till it was granted to 
William Smi^, Esq., February 3S, 1806, who enfranchised the only 
copyhold land in Stratford belonging to Thomas Mason, Esq., and 
on which the wing of bis present residence in Chiuch Street is 
erected. A small tenement formerly stood thereupon, and as I can- 
not, afler considerable researches, immediately discover that any 
other customary estate here was ever held under the manor of Row- 
ington, it is therefore no improbable conjectuie that this was Shake- 
speare's copyhold property. R. B. W, 

[183s, il»rt/.,>y. 375-380.] 
ExTKACTS Translated from the Ledger of the Gili>e or 
Holy Cross, etc., Illustrative of the Ecclesiastical 
History of the Gilde, and of that of the Neighbour- 
ing CotlHTRY. 

(Fo, i.) A.D. 1406, 8 Henry IV. Thomas Schepard, Chaplain, is 
received into the fraternity of the Gilde, and makes a fine for con- 
tinuing Chaphun of the said Gilde during the whole of his life, cf 
£6 13s. 4d. 

Robert Trowte, received at the same time to be Chaplain for life, 
OD the same terms. 

(Fo, V.) A.D. i4n, 13 Henry IV. John Elmeley, Chaplain, is 



• Thii title b-._ 

Iiiglon, Baron of Woolon i 
It^^om of Iceland. 
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received into the fraternity of the Gilde, and makes a fine of zos, of 
which he pays on his ingress 65. 8d. and was to pay at the next 
communion in next following year 6s. 8d., and at the communioo 
next following 6s. 8d. ; and the Master and Aldermen, by Robert 
l^out and Thomas Flenteth, Chaplains, concede to the said John 
J^meley that be shall have the next sacerdotal service that shall 
happen ; or if he prefer it, another presbj^er, and that he shall pay 
to the Master of the Gilde 30s. more. 

(Fo. ix.) A.D. 1414, 2 Henry V. William Boveton, Chaplain of 
the parish of Stratford, is received into the fraternity of the Gilde, 
and makes a fine of 30s. to be paid on the feast of the nativity of 
St. John Baptist, next following after the above date, for which 
Robert Trout, Chaplain, is security ; and it is granted by the said 
Robert Trout, on the part of the Master and Aldermen of the said 
<^ilde, and by them conceded to the said William Boveton, that he 
shall have the next sacerdotal service after John Elmeley shall have 
been served, according to the agreement with him, provided that 
Boveton will give as much as any other person, or, in the event of 
his not consenting, the Master and Aldermen grant him the alterna- 
tive of relieving him from his fine. 

(Fo. xiii.) A.D. 1417, 5 Henry V. John Wheler, Chaplain, is 
admitted and makes a fine of ao marks : of which 10 marks are paid 
and put into the Treasury Chest ; 6 are to be paid on the feast of 
the invention of holy cross next ensuing ; and 4 are spent on the 
chimney in Wheler's chamber. 

(Fo. xxvi.) A.D, 1426, 5 Henry VI. John Palmer, Chaplain, gave 
the Gilde for the souls of his friends and benefactors ^f 10. 

(Fo. xxvii.) A.D. 1426, 5 Henry VI. Nicholas Leeke, Chaplain, 
is received into the fraternity of the Gilde, and admitted to remun 
■one of the priests, paying for himself and progenitors £,iA,. Securities, 
Hugh Salford, Richard Holle, and Julian Leeke. And the said 
Julian gives ai^ her decease her greatest brass pot and greatest 
paten. 

(Fo. xl) A.D, 1433, 13 Henry VL Nicholas Leeke, Chaplain, to 
be Chaplain to the Gilde during his life; gives on coming in 7 marks 
and a cup of silver, price jf 3, and also a house, with appurtenances, 
in Old Stratford, in which Richard Careless lives, to have and to 
hold to the Gilde after the death of Agnes Huyron, daughter of John 
Huyron, of Preston upon Stowr& 

(Fo. xlviii.) A.D. 1439, 18 Henry VI. Henry Payne, Chaplain, is 
admitted into the fraternity of the Gilde, and makes a fine of 13s. 4d. 
.and 3od to the light, and to have the next succession to a Chapl^- 
ship. 

(Fo. Ixxiii.) A.D. 1453, 33 Henry VI. John Bosbury, alias Forley, 
is admitted Chaplain of the Gilde, and makes a fine of ;^4 13s. 4d. 

(Fo. Ixxv.) A.D. 145s, 34 Henry VI. John Buggy, Chaplain of 

VOL, XXV. 6 
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Rottey, is admitted and makes a fine of ;^S and to call himself a 
Chaplain of the said Gilde, 

(Fo. licxji) A.D. 1459, 38 Henty VL Robert AlsjFcher, of Hony- 
burne, Chaplain, is admitted and makes a fine of 13s. 4d., and for 
being Chaplain to the Gilde £!,. 

The fine of Master William Cooke, of Cissetur, for being one of 
die Chaplains of the Gilde, and for the souls of his father and mother, 
» £^ 13s. 4d. 

(Fo. Ixxxiii.) A.D. 1466, 5 Edward IV. John Pyfe is admitted 
Chaplain to the Gilde on payment of 10 marks. 

(Fo. cxxii.) A,D. 1488, 3 Henry VIL Sir Thomas Mairyman 
admitted Chaplain to the Gilde, fine £,1. 

(Fa cxxix.) A.D. 1492, 7 Heniy VII. Sir Henry Bams admitted 
Cbaplwn of ^ Gilde and Master of the Gilde, fine 6s. 8d. 

The following further memoranda of entries in the ledger of this 
ancient fraternity illustrate the policy of the Guild in commuting 
pecumaiy fines for other valuable considerations, or establish other 
historical fiu:ts of general interest 

(Fo. I) A.D. 1406. John Mortemere and his wife, of Milcote, 
admitted. 

(Fo. iiL) A.D. r4o8. Richard Cowper, Rector of the Church at 
Little Wilmcote, admitted. [The advowson of that church was 
given to the Gilde by Henry lisle, Esq., temp. Edward IV. Dug- 
dale's "Warwickshire."] 

Simon Gove, Carpenter, admitted on his undertaking to build a 
porch at the door of the Gilde ; and one txmpU at the west end of 
the Kitchen. 

^Fo. iilL) A.D. 1409. John Iremonger admitted on covenenting to 
build a house on the Gilde ground at the end of Henley-street^ and 
die Gilde remit his fine of one c<^U at his election, and the fines of 
Richard his servant and Tone his wife. 

(Fo. vi) A.D. 141a. Henry Brouman admitted on agreeing to a 
fine of 30S. ; of which 6s. Sd. is forgiven him on condition that he 
shall take charge of all the goods and chattels of the Gilde which are 
in the church ; to wit, of ^e altars of the Holy Cross, the blessed 
Mary, and St John Baptist, during his life, or as long as he shall be 
capable of working ; and aJl the aforesaid goods and chattels to be 
made over to the aforesaid Henry by indenture between him and the 
Master and Aldermen, Richard Fretter being security. 

(Fa ix.) A.s. 1814. Richard Gylberd, jun. of Lodyngton, and for 
any woman he may introduce as his wife, makes a fine of sod. 

(Fo. X.) John Ovyrton, Cook, of Warwyck, and his wife, are 
received into the fraternity of the Gilde ; and for his fine he is to be 
the Glide's Coc^ at their annual communion during his Ufe. Nothing 
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to be taken of the said Gilde but his annual hood and expences when 
he comes for the accommodation of the said Gilde. 

(Fo. X.) A.D. 1415. Thomas Barbour and Katherine his wife, are 
received into the fraternity of the Gilde, and make a fine of 30s, to 
be paid within one year next after the abore date. But if the said 
Thomas shall entirely nev make the tights before the altar of the 
cross and image of the blessed Mary in the chapel of the blessed 
Mary in the church of Stratford within the year, he is to have re- 
mission, otherwise he is to give satisfaction. 

He new-made the tight, and afterwards every person admitted to 
the fraternity made a separate payment towards the maintenance of 
that light, unless in cases where it was remitted. 

John Kyrton, mason, of Wynchecombe, and Johanna his wife, are 
received into the fraternity of the Gilde and make a fine of 40s. to 
be paid within the ^ar next ensuing ; but this tine, and the pence 
for the light, is remitted by the Master and Aldermen in reward for 
his work in the chapel of the blessed Mary in the Church of Stratford. 

(Fo. xiL)A.D. 1416. Also pray for the souls of Henry Aleyn, John 
Aleyn, Dionis Aleyn, Sir Robert Setemay. John Porter gave a great 
pot for frumetty, a broad dish of mascolyn, one basin, one boaidcloth, 
and one towale for a fine. 

John Prynce, Cook, of Warwyck, master Cook in the mansion of 
the Lord Richard Count of Warwyck, and Johanna his wife, are 
received into the fraternity of the Gilde, and for his fine nothing is 

g'ven on condition that he shall be always assiduous at the annual 
ommuntons of the Gilde, to give council aod assistance, if so 
previously required, annually during his life. And when he shall 
come and labour at the Communion he shall have his hood for his 
labour, and if he does not work to have no hood. 

(Fa xiii) a.d. 1417. John GJbbus, of Willicote, and Margery his 
wife, and the soul of John Hale admitted in the Gilde, and made a 
fine of 43s. 4d. ; and in consideration of one little brass mortar and 
pestell, and the prompt payment of the 43s, 4d. the fine for the 
light is remitted. 

The Master and Aldermen ordained that the common feast of the 
Gilde should be held aimually on the Sunday next after the feast of 
St Peter and St Paul the Apostles. The Master and Procurator 
were to render their accounts to the Gilde annually on the Monday 
next ^er the feast of the Nativity of St John Baptist, under a 
penalty of 40s. for the Master, and ros. for each of the Procurators ; 
also to meet for debate in the Gilde Hall four times a year, and four 
times a year to inspect the estates of the Gilde, both tn Stratford 
and elsewhere. 
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Joha Leeke, for his fiae, gives to the Gitde half a burgage, formerly 
belonging to Geraud, and by a close and garden of his, and building 
thereon a house, like the houses of the poor (almshouses), for which 
R. Alcyn and Agnes his vife, parents of Leeke, and Kogei Spencer 
and Agnes his wife, parents of Julian Leeke's wife, are also received ; 
with the same suffrages as other brethren have or are accustCHned to 
have. 

(Fa xiiii.) a.d. 1419. John Smyth, alias Colyere, first made a 
clocke in the Drapers' Chamber (then so called), havit^ the hand 
towards the streete and figures all gilded. 

Johanna Jakcmon makes a fine of 10s. of which she pays 6s. 8d. 
at coming in, and the remainder to go in relief of the new buiLding. 

(Fo. XV.) John Cowper, of Tewe, and Constantia his wife, are 
received into the Gilde, and make a fine to the Master and Aldermea 
ID the following form : — that the said John shall perform and do all 
the Covenants for the rebuilding of the tenements, formerly }(An 
Braayer's, within two years next ensuing from this time, or pay fais 
fine of 40s. and sod. to the light. 

John Kymot and Isabel his wife, are admitted on bis releasing to 
the Gilde his right of succession to a place, formerly R. Kymot's, in 
Chuich-street, and for giving a silver spoon which weighed 20 pence 
sterling. 

(Fo. xviL) A.D. 1431. William Botulfe and Alice his wife 
admitted on giving one vestment, and the making of another 
vestment, and the front of an altar ; all made and given for ever to 
the Gilde ; and so he is received. 

Fot the souls of Robert and wife, and Thomas Chastetyn and 
Johanna his wife, zos. was given, with i silver chalice, or Geton, and 
1 cote armour, freely to the use of the Gilde. 

(Fo. xx.) A.D. 1433. Isold Saloway and the soul of John, ber hite 
husband, admitted on her making a fine of 36s. 8d. The obit of 
John to be ou the feast of Saint Egvin the Confessor. Margery, the 
daughter of John and Isold, is aim admitted into the sisterhood of 
the Gilde on her making a fine of 6s. 8d. 

(Fo. xxi.) A.D. 1434. John Campyon is received into the fraternity 
of the Gilde by the Master and Aldermen and the whole of the 
Council on this condition, that he shall appear for them in all 
negociations of the Gilde, and in certain causes of the confraternity 
of the said Gilde. 

John Botiller, sub-rector of the CoU^ate Church of Stratford, 
admitted ; by which it is evident that there was then a College at 
Stratford. His fine is r3s. 4d. and rod. for the lighL 

(Fa xxiil) a.d. 1416. Thomas and Alice Elmys, of Berston, 
admitted ; and, they being weak and infirm, it is agreed that tbey 
occupy one of the Almshouses as long as they live, and that all their 
goods remain to the Gilde after their decease. 
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Witliam and Margaret Storige admitted on paying a fine of 
4 came' of plaster- of-paris, and the carriage thereof; and he to work 
6 days at his own expense when required by the Master. 

(Fo. xxiv.) John Balsale and Felice his wife admitted, making a 
fine of one pair of vestments of Alesander cloth, and aod. to the 
light 

For the soul of Elizabeth Lady of Harsam, a fine of one pair of 
vestments, which remain in the hands of Sir Thomas Tommys, 
Rector of Whicheford. 

Henry and Elizabeth Aldebury, of fiynton, and the souls of their 
parents, and the souls of Simon and Isabelle, and the sout of ChristiaD 
his wife ; — fine 20 rams ; price of the whole 30s. 

John and Margaret Usk, of Warwick, admitted on agreeing to 
deliver 8 couple of rabbits, annually, at the Communion of the 
Gilde ; the first year to have his hood, afterwards to pay for it. 

Richard Dudley, tenant of Henry Aldebury, of Bynton, admitted ; 
and the souls of Walter Dudley, and the ancestors and parents of the 
same ; on giving, as a fine, two ewes with lamb, price 14s., 13s. 4d. 
more, and zs. 6d. to the light. 

(Fa XXV.) Philip and Johanna Scharpe, of Henley, admitted ; 
and to give, as a fine, one boar annually, during their lives, and to 
receive hoods of the Gilde. 

John and Alice Hout, parker of Fulbroke, admitted, and to give 
as a fine i beast, annually, at the Communion of the Gilde durii^ 
their lives, and for Alice 6s. 8d. 

(Fo. xxvi.) A.D. T437. William Bulkyer, hosier, admitted ; giving, 
as a fine, los. and i silver spoon. 

Richard and Alice Phillips, butcher, of Stratford, admitted ; and 
give for themselves and the soub of their parents, 33s. 4d. and 51b. 
of wax for the light. 

(Fa kxvil) William Goddys, weaver, of Salisbury, and Alice his 
wife, admitted ; and, for a fine, agreed to be the providers of cloth 
for outer coverings (hoods) ; and William made a banner, pictured 
with an image or images, and so he is fiee at the next Communion. 

John Ravon, carpenter, and Alice his wife, admitted ; and, for a 
fine, to make two houses by the kitchen, in the garden, the whole 
length of the path, by the next feast of the Passion, and to have, in 
&rther remuneration, 2 hoods. 

Leonard and Johanna Putte, of Ippersley, admitted ; fine 20s., 
and 3od. to the light, and one thousand of laths. 

(Fo. xxviiL) John Hardynge, of Merston Sicca, and the souls of 
Robert and Jone his parents, admitted ; fine 13s. 4d. and 3 quarters 
of com. 

The souls of John and Aubry Cowper, parents of Thomas 
Iremonger, and the soul of Richard Fraunces, of Preston Bi^t, 
admitted; fine 14s. and alb. of wax. 
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(Fo. lutix.) A.D. 1428. Thomas and Elizabeth Astwode, of 
Astwode Museid, for themselves and parents, 40s. and 3 lb. of wax, 

(Fo, XXX.) John and Matilda Rot^s, of Lamcote ; fine 1 3s, 4d. 
and 4 bushells of corn. 

John and Margaret Radley, alias Stokys, of Warwyck ; fine 
4000 tiles. 

Robert Goderd, alias Mason, and Margaret, his wife ; fine 6s. 8d. 
and one trough of stone. 

(Fo. xxxi.) John Brasyer, son of William Braysyer and Alice his 
wif^ of Stratford ; fine i lb. of Saffron, i lb. pepper, and 3s. 4d. in 
money. 

Mai^aret Lane, of Blschopiston, and the soul of William Lane ; 
fine 6s. Sd. and i lb. of com, and i lb. of wax. 

(Fo. xxxiii.) A.D. r4>9. William and Cecilia Staton, of Whatcote, 
and the souls of Ralph and Felicia Staton ; fine aos. and \ quarter 
of com, and after his decease 6s. Sd. more. 

William Rogger, alias Hopper, and Agnes his wife ; fine 36s. 8d. 
and to bring a handkerchief yearly, at the Communion, until the 
36s. 8d. is paid. 

(Fo. xxxiv.) Eminencia Chebuere, of Petworth, and the soul of 
Rose her parent; fine i lead containing 7 bushels troy weight, 
I brass pot, price 133. 4d. and i basin with washing place 01 lavatory. 

William Tonimis, of Petworth, an unmarried man ; fine 20s. rod. 
and for his wife, if he ukes one, 6s. tod. more. 

(Fa xxxT.) A.D. 1430. Henry and Margaret Lyttelton, of Handy ; 
fine 20 quarters of lime. 

Lady Johanna Clopton ; fine one canopy. 

Robert and Johanna Page, of Wolford; fine 133. 4d. and 
4 bushels of com, and 4 bushels of malt. 

(Fo. xxxviij.) A.D. i43r. Hugh Clonne, Master of the school of 
Stratford; fine los. 

(Fo. xl.) A.D. 1431. Thomas At-Wode de la Wyche, and the soul 
of his mother ; fine three quarters of salt. 

(Fo. xlii.) A.D. 1436, Thomas Trevet, of Gloucester, pardoner, 
and Isold, his wife, admitted; fine 30s. and sod. to the light. 

William and Alice Furdon, of Clyfford, 13s. 4d. and rod. to the 
light, and 4 bushels of com. 

(Fo. xliv.) A.D. 1437. John and Margaret Hudde, of Wyklysford, 
and the soul of John Smyth, of the same ; fine i pair of vestments 
and one chalice in the chapel, in the hands of John Palmer, 
Chaplain. 

(Fa xlv.) A.D. 1438. Thomas and Alice Trewman of Tedington ; 
fine los. and a woollen cloth. 

(Fo. xlvi.} A.D. 1439. Margaret Bartillot, of Wilneford, and the 
■oul of Richard Bartillot, her husband; fine 4s. and four silver 
spoons, given to Mr. John Webbfc 
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(Fa xlviiL) \.v. 1440. Richard and Alice Westjnton, of Stratford ; 
fine 6s. Sd. and aod to the light, and an alabaster image. 

John and Maigaret Colfer, of the Forest of Fakynham ; fine 6s. 8d. 
and I beast at the next Communion, and one every year after for 
four years. 

(Fa xlix.) John Wydbury, Rector of the Church of Stretton ; 
fine 6 quarters of barley, price i6s. 

(Fo. L) A.D. 1441. Thomas Leeke, Master of the Gilde, ordered 
to rebuild the Glide's house, in High-street, within one year, to 
which he consented. 

(Fo. 11.) John and Margery fiultys of Tutebarowe ; fine one pair 
of vestments for the use of the Chapel. 

Richafd and Katharine Dowie of Ippersley ; fine 3000 lathi, 
price loa. 

(Fo. IviL) A.i>. 1443. William Pyers, son of Robert Pyers, of 
Thombury, and Emmot, and the soub of Robert and Johanna Pyers ; 
fine a hogshead of red wine. 

(Fo. lix.) John Rawlin, eremit of the Chapel of the filessed 
Mary Magdalen, at the end of Stratford bridge. 

This entr^ proves that there was a bridge, and a chapel at the end 
of it forty-eight years before the present bridge was erected. 

Symon and Agnes Hykks of Aston ; fine one h<^shead of white 
wine. 

(Fo. Ixv.) A.D. 1446. Johanna Cloptoo, formerly servant of John 
Hannys ; fine 3s. 4d. and one brass pot price 3s. 4d. 

Christiana Coton, otherwise called Christiana the Hermit, of Strat- 
ford ; fine 63. 8d. and lod. to the light 

(Fa Ixrii.) A.D. 1448. William and Christiana Lyllynge of Bristol, 
merchant, and the soul of Jone his mother ; fine one hogshead c^ 
red wine, and i cwt rosin, price together 24s. 

George and Agnes Roche of Bristol, merchant ; fine one hogs- 
head of wine, price aos. 

(Fo. Ixix.) A.D. 1449. John and Agnes Swyfte, jun., of Grafton ; 
fine ten copul of ewes and tambes. 

John and Matilda Baker, alias Botiller, of Stratford, 16s. and he to 
have a hood given him primSt Jadt. 

(Fo. Ixx.) A.D. 1450. Richard Aubrey of Coventry, glazier, and 
Agnes, his wife, are received into the fraternity of the Gild^ and their 
fines remitted by the Council of the Gilde. 

John Goode, of Coventry, glazier, and Margaret his wife, are 
received into the fraternity of the Glide, and their fines remitted by 
the Council of the GQde. 

No reason is assigned for the remission of the fines of these 
glaziers ; but those antiquaries who have read Dugdale's account of 
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the piunted glass foimerly in the chi^l window will be at no loss to 
surmise a reason for the introduction of such useAil characteis mto 
the fraternity. 

(Fo. bod) A.D. 1451. John Aldewfukel of Peterborough, Mercer; 
fine a cloth of red palle. 

(Fo. Ixxiii.) A.D. 1453. Robert Wyncote, Scolemayster, of Strat- 
ford ; fine 6s. 8d. and lod. for the light. 

(Fo. Ixxiv.) A.D. 1454. Henry Newport, alias Brewis, of Daventre, 
Fishmonger, and Joanna his wife admitted. He gave as a fine a 
lavatre with 4 coclu, for the use of the Chaplains and others to wash at. 

(Fo. Ixxv.) A.D. 1455. The souls of Richard and Alice Cook of 
Intebaiowe, to be prayed for for the space of 30 years ; fine 6s. 8d. 

(Fo. Ixxx.) A.D. 1458. John and Joanna Stanley, of Bristol, Mer- 
chant ; fine sis silver spoons, one gilt 

John Hannys, Master, gave and paid to the Gilde for the fine for 
the souls of Richard and Agnes Hannys, of Hulcote, his parents, 
3 silver spoons. 

(Fo. Ixxxlii.) A.D. 1463. William Willys, of Bloxham, Chaplain, 
admitted ; and for his line gives jf 4 and a missat, price ^5. 

(Fo. Ixxziv.) A.D. 1464. Thomas and Agnes Grene, of Stratford, 
broker; 6ne 13s. 4d. and aod. for the light; of which the said 
Thomas to have the said sum in regard to the reparation of his 
house in which he lives, called Payna Place. 

(Fo. xcii.) A.D. 147a Thomas Thtogmorton, gent., Seneschal of 
Stratford, and Margaret his wife admitted; fine 15s. 

Robert Wonley of Coventre, Merchant of the staple of Calais, 
and Matilda his wife ; fine 153. 

Robert Tate and John Tate his brother, of London, Merchant of 
the staple of Calais ; fine zos. 
' Hugh Clopton of London, Merchant ; fine los. 

Thomas ^byan of London, Merchant, and Maigaret his wife, 
fine 155. 

(Fo. icviii.) A.D. 1471. John Whythede, hermit of the chapel ot 
the blessed Mary Magdalene of Stratford ; fine 6s. Sd. 

(Fa \ca.) A,D. 1473. Thomas Caunter, monitor of the school, 
and Alice his wife ; fine 13s. 4d. 

(Fo. civ.) A.D. 1474. The soul of Thomas Decon of Stamford, 
pewterer ; fine 7 pewter dishes, and 10 pewter saucers. 

(Fo. cvii.) A.D. 1477. Richard Fox, Grammar Master and 
Bachelor of Arts, now of Stratford; fine 6s. 8d 

(Fo. cix.) A.D. 1478. John Hues of Stratford, and the soul of 
Elizabeth his wife, and their parents ; fine, a shop in the middle 
rowe, to remain to the Gilde after his death. 

(Fa cxi.) A.D. 1479. Sir Thomas Lytelton, Justice of the King's 
Bench, admitted ; fine 6s. 8d. 
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{Fo. auiij.) a.d. 1480. Thomas Payne, Cooke, fine 6s. 8d. It is 
concluded by the Master and Aldermen that Thomas Payne shall be 
Master Cooke at the Communion every year, as long as he is able 
to work. 

(Fo. cxviij.) A.D. 1483. Sir William Smith, Bachelor of Arts and 
grammar laasXKi pro Umpore; fine 6s. Sd. 

(Fo. cxxiiij.) A.D. 1490. Sir Richard Whateley, Master of Arts, 
and die souls of Philip and Elizabeth his parents, and of Elizabeth, 
Jone, Alice, and William, his sisters and brother ; fine i pair of black 
velvet vestments. 

(Fo. cMvij.) A.D. 1491. The soul of William Pynke, formerly 
husband to Margaret Pynke, of Walledey; fine a pan containing 
31 gallons. 

(Fa cxxviii.) a.d. 1493. Mai^ery More of Ryon Clifford, and the 
soul of John More, her fonner husband, and Isabell their daughter ; 
fine a black cow. 

(Fo. cxzix.) Sir Heniy Barnes, Chaplain of the Gitde and Master 
of the school ; fine 6s. 8d. 

(Fo. cxlj.) A.D. 1497. John Buttelen, hermite of the chapel of 
tfae blessed Mary Magdalen of Stratford ; fine 6s. 3d. and zod. 

(Fo. clxxj.) A.D. 1530. Sir Humphry Guynysoye, Knight, one of 
the King's Judges, is elected into this fraternity ; fine 6s. 8d. 

In addition to the foregoing notes of entries in the Stratford Gilde 
Ledger, many others might be here given, which show the respect- 
ability, magmtude, and consequent importance and influence of this 
very ancient and once flourishing fraternity, a fraternity which, at 
one period of its history, enrolled among its members the names of 
persons of the greatest distinction and celebrity in the surrounding 
country ; but a list of these would now be of less interest to general 
readers than to the local antiquary. Thomas Fisher. 

\.l%l^. Part l.y pp. i6i-i67.] 

On examining the records of the Gilde of Holy Cross of Our Lady 
the Blessed Mary and St. John Baptist at Stratford-upon-Avon, it 
appeared that Dugdale* had given a very imperfect account of it, 
tracing the fraternity no further back than to the reign of King 
Henry IV., whereas the muniments which I was allowed to inspect 
and transcribe carried back the history of the Gilde to the reign of 
Edward I., at which time there appeared to have been a Gilde of 
Holy Cross, a separate fraternity of Our Lady, and another of 
St John Baptist, which three distinct societies were afterwards 
incorporated into one Gitde. It also appeared that in the reign of 
Edward L the Gilde of Holy Cross obtained the use of a place then 
called Rode Hall as a place of meeting, and the reversion of the 
* " Wuwickibire," p. 484. 
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«difice io fee aAet the decease of its then owner, Alfred de Beguiden. 
This I take to be the origin of the Gilde HalL . . . 

Of the economy and policy of the fiatemity some inteieating 
particulars were gleaned from the documents already refetred to, 
and especially from the diary or ledger of the Gilde, a very curious 
volume, written in law Latin, with many abbreviations. This record 
commences with the eighth year of Henry IV., a.d. 1406, and con- 
cludes with the twenty-sixUi of Henry VIIL, a,d. 1533, and is 
entitled "The Ledger of the Gilde of the Holy Cross, our Lady, 
and Seynt John the Baptist, of Stiatford-upon-Avene."* 

To this volume is prefixed the constitutions of the fraternity in 
English, of which I subjoin a transcript 

The object which thu Gilde professed chiefly to have in view, as 
appears from various entries in their ledger, was one which was at 
that time regarded throughout Europe not only as an object of the 
h^hest importance, but as obtainable In no other way than by the 
prayers of Holy Church — viz., the safety after death of the souls 
of the faithful With a view to the security of this object, mass 
was constantly said in the Glide's Chapel, and at the altars which 
they possessed and supported in the parish church. They appear 
ortUnarily to have had four chaplains, and at no time less than two, 
and to have erected the Gilde Chapel in the High Street, Stratford 
(which was, for its age and situation, a splendid edifice), for the sole 
purpose of there maintaining hourly prayers or masses for the souls 
of the departed "brethoryn" and " sustoryn " of the fraternity, and 
in which lamps weie kept burning, and to which periodical pro- 
cessions were made. Of these processions some rather ludicrous 
notices are to be found among the records. 

Next to the religious object contemplated by the association of 
this fraternity was a civil jurisdiction with which they were invested, 
administering the police of the town, and undertaking the adjudica- 
tion of all disputes among themselves, the members being, as will be 
seen on reference to the last article of their constitutions, prohibited, 
under pain of dismissal, from going to law with each other without 
the consent of the Master and ^dermen of the Gilde. 

Charity was another object of the incorporation of this fraternity, 
who dispensed periodical bountj' to their decayed members, of whom 
some were accommodated with residences in an alms-row. 

This Gilde had also the management of one or more establish- 

* Thii ledger ii a folio volsme, meBtnring 15 inches in depth, ir inche* in 
breadth, and 3 inchet in thielcDeu. It ii made of a thick, stoat wtltiog paper, 
browtied by time, and the pagea ruled with red lines in the manner of ancient 
maniueriptt. It appears to have been strongly bound, the sectiooB stitched on 
thick Ibone* of leather, and encloied between two piece! of good oak plank, 
coveted with a itoat hide, and the back and sidet rich); tolled and stamped with 
rotes and diagona. The volume appean to have had dups, but at present is 
KCured b; strong tilk ties. It contains 177 folios. 
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ments for educatioii, of considenible antiquity. There is a deed 
^ated 23 Edward IV. which regulates the endowmeot of one of 
diese schools and the appointment of the master, who was to have 
« salary. The school was a free grammar school, under the super- 
intendence and control of the Master and Aldermen of the Glide. 
The schoolmaster was to teach eScIendy, and was expressly pro- 
hibited from taking anything from those whom he taught for 
teacbbg them. 

The maintenance of good fellowship, by means of and at their 
periodical meetings, was also an object held constantly in view by 
this ancient fraternity. Of their friendly or Gilde meetings, one 
annually appears to have been pre.eminenL It was called " the 
Communion," and was very fully attended, if any judgment on that 
UfX may be formed from the Gilde accounts, which show the 
extensive means employed to collect and accommodate the membeis 
on that day. It appears to have been on that day that the members 
went annually in grand procession, each wearing his hood of the 
delivery (whence the word livery*) of the Gilde. Much pageantry 
was displayed in these processions, at the cost of the Gilde, aa 
appears by their accounts, by which it also appears that their table 
was most profusely spread; the markets poured in their stores most 
abundantly; the neighbouring parks were, with the consent of their 
.owners, put under requisition, and horsemen (there were then no 
roads for wheel-carriages) were sent in all directions for dainties, and 
particularly to the sea-coast for sea-fish. The delivery or non-delivery 
of the Glide's hood, moreover, appears in some instances to have 
been a matter of very special arrangement 

An important feature in the policy of this fraternity was that they 
threw open the door as widely as possible for the admission of new 
"bietboiyn and sustoryn." Those who could not produce money 
were admitted on the production of an equivalent in money's worth, 
either goods or personal service to the Gilde. In this way some of 
the priests obtained admission, although in other instances the fines 
paid by them far exceeded those paid by the laity. Many of the 
manufacturers, traders, and dealers were admitted on these terms, 
undertaking, as an equivalent for the usual fine, to erect or repair 
buildings, or furnish supplies at the feasts and processions, or render 
penonal services, either occasionally or constantly, as the case 
might be. 

Another remarkable feature in their policy, and which strikingly 
illustrates the superstition of the age in which this Corporation first 
flourished, is the formal admission to the fraternity of the Gilde of 



* Jduuon, ID hi* Dictionaiy, does not Mcm to have been ainire of this deriva- 
tioo ; be txji, " Uverynao, a fteenwn trf some ttanding in & dty company " ; bat 
tbe HvetT were Iboee oily who wote the boodi oi dieuei of the dtltvrry of the 
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the souls of persons deceased, and of whom many bad not, and 
some of tbem could not have had, the capadt^ to enjoy that 
privilege while they were hviog. There is one entry of this kind 
on folio 173, which enumerates, but without Christian names, six 
persons sumamed Whityngton, the children of John Whityngton, 
of Stratford, who were all admitted to the beuelit of the prayers 
of the Gilde for ten shillings. This entry is the more remarkable 
because it is found, on a careful inspection of the records of the 
Gilde, that betweeo the years 1406, when the ledger commences, 
and 1539, the date of this entry, some cause, and none more 
probable than the prc^iress of the reformation of religion, had 
operated very unfavourably on the general credit and interests of 
the Gilde, both as a civil and ecclesiastical fraternity, and, as there 
appears reason to believe, the latter more particularly. The value 
of an incorporation into the Gilde had most ccruinly fallen between 
the former and the latter of the above-mentioned dates from twenty 
shillings to twenty pence, and the average number of admissions had 
nevertheless decreased; and although the practice of en&anchising 
souls, as compared with the numbers of living persons admitted, had 
apparently increased within the same period, it is difficult to account 
for the falling off in the aggregate number and value of the admis- 
sions in any other way than by supposing that the Church of Rome, 
having gradually lost credit with the public, and been compelled to 
let go her hold on the minds of the people of this and other (till 
then) Roman Catholic States, the value of the prayers of such a 
fraternity as this for the souls of their deceased members had 
decreased, and, as a consequence of that decrease the desire for 
incorporation had diminisheti 

Many very distinguished persons appear to have been members of 
the Gilde, including George, Duke of Clarence, and Isabel his wife* 
with Edward, Lord Warwick, and Margaret, their children, who were 
admitted in the seventeenth year of the reign of Edward IV., on pay- 
ment of a fine of eight marks. 

Not the least extraordinary of the entries in the Gilde ledger is to 
be found on folio 177 (26 Heniy VIIL), of which the following is a 
translation ; "The soule of Thomas,^/« in the fomily of the Lady 
Anne Graye, Tod." 

Females are recorded to have been admitted in contemplation of 
matrimony, and no doubt as a qualification for that enviable state, 
and there is one entry of a clergyman of rank, who, for reasons not 
assigned, introduced a female called " Matilda super montem." 

Among the services for which the fine was occasionally commuted 
were law agency, and personal services in masonry, in carpentering, 
in glazing, in cooking, etc. ; and among the articles of value which 
were given in lieu of fines were books, chalices, vessels, vestments, 
umour, a clock, sheep with lamb, rams, beasts, some pepper, etc 
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The manuscripts from vhich I have collected the particutara con- 
tuned in the foregoing notes, now offered to you for the information 
And amusement of your antiquarian readers, contain much more that 
is curious and illustrative of the age and neighbourhood to which 
they relate ; but the above, with the subjoined transcript of the con- 
stitutions of the Glide, and a few translated extracts from the Gilde 
ledger, classed under different heads, may suffice for the present. 

The utility of this and similar societies, as the models and founda- 
tion of the popular institutions of our country, will scarcely admit of 
doubt ; nor will many persons be disposed to admit, even at the 
present moment, that they are altogether so valueless as to be fit 
only for destruction. Whatever abuses have crept in ought, no doubt, 
to be corrected without delay, and means devised for that purpose. 
The effects of time and decay upon them ought to be repaired ; and 
in most instances, as in the present, this may be done by a return to 
the original institutions (their superstition excepted), as traceable in 
their authentic records. For the accomplishment of this object, it 
is to be hoped that such means may be judiciously employed as will 
render our ancient local incorporations still valuable as a portion of 
the body politic, and fit them again to subserve great and important 
purposes in the neighbourhoods in which they exist. 

Many of the uses for which they were intended can be best accom- 
plished by such local institutions, and some of them are almost, if 
not altogether, impracticable, by means of large national establ^- 
ments. Such are the local police, the education of the whole of the 
population, and the support of meritorious age declining into 
poverty. Corporations have also been found very serviceable in the 
promotion and extension of trade, and in the improvement of some 
of our manufactures. All these important ends may still be pro- 
moted by them, if they are made sufficiently accessible to the whole 
population of a district, without improper partiality and invidious 
^listinctions ; and If, in the administration of their trusts, they are 
held amenable to superior jurisdictions, and compelled to give to 
their transactions due publicity. Thos. Fisher. 

COMSTITUTIOHS AND ORDINANCES OF THE GiLDE. 

In Dei no'i'e, Amen. Here bygynneth the Constitucyons and ordi- 
nauncys for the good gou'naunce and rewie of the Gilde of the 
Holy Cros, owre Lady, and Seynt John the Baptist, of Stratford 
vppoD Auene, made and ordeynyd the Monday next after the 
fest of the translac'on of Seynt Thomas the Martir, the yere 
reyne of Kynge Harry the Sixte after the Conquest the xxj'', to 
be vsed and had from this day forewardis. 

In the furst, for the rewte and the good gou'naunce of all the 
prystis of the seyde Gilde, that U to sey, that die dyvyne s'uyce and 
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all devocions and prayeris ordeynynd and graantyd by the iDaystori» 
of the Glide, Aldirme* and pTcetors here to foryn byn observyd and 
kept by the pnistys of the seyd Gilde, and by euery of them. 

As to the fuTst masse, that to be bygonne at vj of the clok in die 
morow, or sone vfrpon. 

The secund masse to be bygonne at vij of the clok, and so forth, 
at viij of the clok thrydde masse to be bygynne, and at uc of the clok 
the iiijth masse to be bygynne, so that hit be don' by x of the clok. 

Also yef the Maystirs, Aldirmen, and p'k'atoris [procurators or 
proctors], or eny worthy brothir of the Gilde, have nede to haue a 
masse er the owre of vj of the clok, that thenne one of the piystys 
be redy to sey a masse by resonabull waniy'ge to fore. 

Also the some prystys as hit is a fore ordeynyd (as wel by the 
Kynge as by Byschoppis, that buth patronys and fownders of the 
seyd Gilde), they schull ety'n and diynke to gedir in on hows, w* innc 
the seyd Gilde, but yef eny lawfull cawse let hit, and also lygge in 
ther chamborys w' innc nyghtly, that buth asynyd for hem, and eu'y 
nyght in wyntir, to be wyth inne at vij of the clok, and in' somei at 
viij of the clok, and as for thore mete dyghtynge, and thor ordynana 
of ther melys w' inne them (the maystii schall ordeyne a cook to 
dyghte hit, and seme them ther of), they fyndynge the cook mete and 
drynke and cloth, and the maystirs to pay him his huyie. 

Also the same piystis schull come the fowre piyncipall festis to the 
parissch churche, and be there at p'cession in thor copys and goon 
in to the quere in thor surplyss, and do dyvyne s'uyce as they owyn 
to do, and there abyde ti! masse be don', savynge that on' pryste that 
abydyth at home to do dyvyne s'uyce to the pore pepuU and impotent. 

Also the same prystes, whenne eny brothir or sustir is ded, in the 
day of hys butyenge they schull gon' wt the prystts of the collage 
togedii in ther sirplice, to brynge the coois to churche, and there 
abyde till masse, and buryenge be don w' all the dylygens and obser- 
uaunce that they can do. 

Also the seyd prystis schulnot goon to no wakya, nor in to the 
contrey, to sey no masse, ne in no' othir wyse w* outyn' leve of the 
Maystirs and sume of the Aldirme'. 

Also yef eny voyse or disclaimdei be on' eny of the seyd ptystys 
of mysdrawgh* more in to eny suspecius place then in to an' other^ 
that vppon wainy'ge by the Maystirs that he leve hitt, or ellis to 
voyde his seniyce. 

Also whenne eny pore man or womman is ded in' the almys 
rewe, the seyd prysts to be redy to brynge the coors to churche, and 
there to abyde till hit be buryed. 

OuYR MORE, As for the good gou'naunce and rewle as of the 
maystirs of the seyd Gilde, fiiu^t as for ther elec'con, that it be don 
after the forme and especiall grawnte of the Kyngys p'genytours, and 
the confiimac'on of the Kynge that ~now is, as wythinne hem 
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pleuorlycb hit is contcynyd, and so forth, of pluton yerelych to be 
bad, and Aldyimen, aa hit is in the same coateynyd. 

And the chaunge of the Maysters, Aldirmen, and plcators yerelych 
to be had, as hit is coateynyd in the same chaitorys, but yef hit seme 
or be more p'fitabull to kepe stille the same by avyse and asent of 
the most woithy brethoryn' lordys, knyghtys, and squyers, yef they 
wolen be p'sent, and so of the p'kators and fddennen. 

Also hit is ordeynyd that the Mayster schall teseyue no brethoryn, 
nor susteryn out of the p'sens of the Aldennen or tweyne of hem at 
the lest, and the clerke to enter hit, and that the lyght seluyr be not 
p'donyd nor relesid in no gyse ; and that he take sufBsaunt sewerte 
for the paymentis, and that to be payd w* inne the yeie, vppon' peyne 
to be dettur ther of hym self& 

Also hit ii ordeyned that the p'kators schull reseyue the lyght 
silver, and thee of make dewe and trewe accounte, and nuAe the 
expence there as hit is nedefulL 

Also the p'kators schull reseyryn all the rentis longynge to the 
same Gilde, and ther w* pay the prystis ther selarie at the tertnys, as 
hit longyth to them, the mayst' delyu'nge him a rentalL 

Also the seyd p'kators schall haue the gou'naunce and charge of 
the rep'ac'on of all the teneme'tj that longyn to the same gilde by 
ou'syjt of the mayster and alle the Aldirmen eu'y yere twyes, to the 
whiche they schuU be sworyn in especyall to be don'; and yef the 
rends wolnot suffise to pay the prystis, and make the repa'con, the 
maystir schall of his othir p'quysitis delyu' to the same p'kato'rs 
money sufGsaunt to the satisfaccon' of the rep'acon'. 

Also the p'kators schull make the purvyaunce for the festis and 
dyneis that schull be had and made for the p'^e of this place by 
ivyse, supportacon' and helpc of the maystin for the tyme, and alt 
the Aldermen, and to the costis tbei of there as nessessary is the 
maystirs (yef the p'kators have not wher of) schall delyu' hym of the 
perquysytig of the place. 

Also the maystir schall nuke at eu'y quarter of the yere a day of 
counCell, havynge there all his Aldirme' and othir worthy brethoryn, 
yef ther be cause of nede there for to comyn of all maters that bya 
at that time nessessary for the place, and that all the Aldirmen by 
lesonahuU vamynge, and evene be there rcdy }chone of hem, vppon 
ptyne to pay to the seyd Gilde eu'y of hem that maketh defaute, i^d. ; 
but yef he haue a tesonabull cause of excuse, and that to be arey^ 
W* out eny grace. 

Also the Maystir schall eu'y yere ordeyn cloth for hodynge, but 
yef ther be a cause notabull that myght tume the place to gret harme, 
and for his hodynge he to make purviaunce by tyme to the most 
p'fyte of the place ; and that, by the avice of all his Aldirmen', and 
that he charge not tiie place w* no charge, and no thynge do that may- 
be hurt to the phtce without-avice and sent of all his Aldirmen. 
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And also hit is ordeynyd that the p'kators schull warne all brethoryn 
«Dd sustoiyn that the day of the feast to foiyn the tyme of the hyghe 
masse, they b/n at the maystoiys hows, and fechyn hym to churche, 
the prystis of the Gilde metynge hym at the cros at the chapell dore, 
w* hor cros and baner, and in ther surplic' and copis, yet the wedic 
wol schape. 

Also that ther be an Inueotory made of alle the godys of howsold 
that longyth to the place of the seyd Gilde, and thenne by endenture 
delyuy'd to the p'kators of this yeie, and so from yere in to yere, and 
from plcator to p'kator, and the same Inuentory to be leyde in the 
tresorye for record, ycf eny be lost to charge the p'kators ther wyth, 
in vhos tyme hit is lost, and that hit be deiyu'yd a day othir too to 
fOTyn' the day of acountys. 

Also hit is ordeynyd that Qo brothir be chosyn Aldinnan, but yef 
be be a p'kator to foryn, and that no brother nor suster haue no 
fieruice of mete to ther howsys on the feest day wyth out forth, but 
yef he be so seeke that he may not com at the halle. 

Also it is avisid and ordeynyd that eu'y brothir and sustir that 
flchall be reseyvid in to this frat'nyte be sworyn in the forme that 
sewyth. 

Ffurst, he schall be sworyn' that he schall trewly pay his fyn', and 
that wyth inne the yere or yeres agrede, and his l^ht seiner; secun- 
darilych, he schall be sworyn that he schall be good and trewe to 
this place, and trewlych the p'fite therof by his power abette and 
storyn' to the p'fite therof^ and also yef eny debate falle by twene 
hym and eny of his brethoryn' of the seyd Gilde, he schall come to 
the Maystir, and complayne hym of his greuaunce, so that the 
Maystir may make ende by twene hym and his au'saiy. And that 
he schall sewe no' of his brethoryn in' no court w' out leve of the 
Maystir and the Aldirmen', uppon peyne to pay to the seyd Gilde, 
xxf. ; and that trewly to be payd, or ellis to voyde his brothirhode. 

Following the above is a note of reference to the charter for the 
conduct of the election and distribution of alms, and then in a more 
modem hand the following, from which it appears that the evils of 
favouritism and undue partiality are not altogether of modem date,' 
but that they had grown up in this ancient fraternity before the 
Reformation, and that means were then devised for the rediess of 
them. 

And for as moche as grete inconvenans and hnrt hathe g°wen to 
this yeld by pryvate aSeccon and grawnte of the Master, and parte of 
his brethren, and nott doon by the goode mynde, wyll, and assent of 
the said Master and all hia Aldremen, accordyng as hit is of old 
tyme ordeynyd. 

Therfore for refonnacon therof, and for the com'on wele of the 
Gild afors**, bit is fully condesfe'did, concluded and agreyd to be 
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eitabltsshed, and formerly kept from hens forth, by John brightwell, 
then master of the yeld, to vete, the xxj day in May, in the yere of 
our lord god m'^v^, and by Kic bentley, Ric bogy, John bedyll. 
Thorn's handys, Thorn's Myghell, John Samwell, Will'm bogy, and 
£dniond barker, then aldermen of the same yeld. 

That no maner of g'unte nor lese of land nor tene't, by endent', 
nor takyng in of any preest, scolmaster or other, or any such cause 
cha^;eable to the place, be doon or graunted w'^ute the full assent, 
councell, and agreeme't of the seid Master, and all the Aldermen 
that now beth, and also for all such as hereafter shall for the tyme 
berngi in payne of vli. to be leveyd vppon him and his goodes, 
w'^oute pardon, to wete, the money of all such forfeit or books to 
goo to com'on boxe of the seid gild. 

And the same day and tyme hit was agreyd bi the seid master and 
aldremen, that the p'vate g'unte of md" a yere gevyn ovte to S' harry 
bames, preest, under the scale of the ycld, in tyme of Will'm Jeffs, 
cnaster, shalbe revoked and called in a geyn, for asmoche as h* was 
not doon by comen asse't of all the Aldremen then beyng, and her 
vppon the seid S'r harry is warned ovt of the seid yeld ayensi 
M^helm's next ; and then he to entyr in to the rome of the scole- 
master here takyng his old selary of x/. by yere, yeif he doo his 
'dewtee in techyng ; and the scolemaster that nowe is to be warned 
at Mydsom' next, to avoide his s'rvice at Myghelin's. 

The extracts from the Glide Ledger will appear in a future number. 

1183s, Art//.. jy. 586, 587.J 

Allow me to lay before your readers the substance of an agreement 
between the Gilde of Stratford and the Abbey and Convent of Kenil- 
worth, by which provision was made for a distribution of coals at 
Christmas among the poor of Stratford. 

The agreement to which I refer (and of which I enclose a tran- 
script, should you think proper to hand it over either to the Collec- 
tanea or any other repository of inedited documents) is in Latin. It 
bears date February ao, in the rath year of Henry VII., and is 
entitled an indenture between Ralph, Abbot of the Monastery and 
Convent of the Blessed Mary of Kenilwortb, and Richard B<^, 
Master of the Glide of Holy Cross of Stratford-upon-Avon, with 
consent and assent of Thomas Clopton and others, aldermen, and of 
the proctors of the same Glide; and states that, whereas Master Hugh 
Chesenale, formerly Rector of the Church of the Invention of the 
Holy Cross of Clyfford-upon-Stowre, did in his lifedme devoutly 
deliver into the hands of the said abbot six pounds thirteen shillings 
and fourpence, to be applied for the honour of God and the good of 
bis soul and the souls of his parents, the said abbot, with the counsel 
and advice of friendly and circumspect men, has determined to apply 

VOL. XXV, 7 
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it as follows : viz., for the purchase of twenty quarters of coal, annually 
to be distributed to the poor in the almshouse at Stratfoid, and to 
the other poor persons in the town of Stratford, on the festival of the 
birth of our Lord. The coals to be distributed by the master, alder- 
men, and proctors of the Gilde; and the master, aldennen, and 
proctors, when they give the coal, to say to the paupers, in the vulgar 
dialect: "Ye shall pray specially for the soule of MaisCer Hugh 
Cbesenale, sumtyme parson of Clyfford-upon-Stowre, which ordeyned 
this almes of Colys yerely to be distributed among you poore people, 
to wann you with this cold wynter ; and for the soules of his fader 
and moder, and for all Cristen soules, saiying of your charite a pater- 
noster and an ave." 

Not the least curious part of this document is the conclusion, which 
provides that the master, aldennen, and proctors of Stratford shall 
fulfil their trust well, faithfiilly, and without fraud, in the manner and 
form above prescribed ; and, in case of failure, the master, aldermen, 
and proctors of Stratford agree to pay to the Abbot and Fraternity of 
KenUworth for the time being the sum of 1 3s. 4d., by way of fine, for 
every default ; and the Abbot and Fraternity of Kenilworth are em- 
powered to distrain for the said fine, upon all the lands and tenements 
of the said Gilde of Holy Cross at Stratford. 

This agreement is fairly written on parchment, and in high preser- 
vation, but the seal has been broken away. 

There are among the records of the Gilde several appointments to 
the office of chaplain, of one of which I enclose you a transcript 
It is that of William Partyngton, appointed in the T3th year of 
Henry VIII., and, as you will perceive, it invested him with one 
sacerdotal service, that he might celebrate Mass within the chapel of 
the said Gilde, for the brethren and sisters of the said Gilde, as well 
the living as the dead, he himself being in sufficient health, together 
with all other divine services during his life. He was to hold his 
office in sickness and in health, and to have an annual salary of 
eight marks, payable quarterly; also a chamber in the mansion of the 
Gilde, with a part of the garden and fruit, and free ingress and egress. 
Several of the earlier appointments to the office of chaplain stipulate 
for the delivery to the person appointed of a yard of cloth, to make 
him a hood, of the colour of those worn by members of the Gilde. 

Upon an examination of the records of this Gilde of the time of 
Henry VL, I observed in several of the grants and leases a stipulation 
that, in addition to a reserved rent, the tenants should deliver upon 
the Feast of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist one red rose, and 
in some of the instruments it was stipulated that this rose should 
be delivered before 9 o'clock in the morning. Thos. Fishee. 
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[1837, Art n.,fp. 634-636.] 

The repairs of the chancel of the Church of StratTord-upon-Avon 
are now brought to a close, the most material defects in the structure 
having been substantially and tastefully amended by Mr. Hamilton, 
under the superintending care of Hervey EgintoD, Esq., architect, of 
Worcester, who gave the design for the new roof. . . . 

At the time of Shakespeare's death, in 1616 (it has been remarked 
by Mr. Britton), " ve may reasonably conclude that both the exterior 
and interior of the chancel presented a very different appearance to 
that which it had latterly acquired. It had not then been finished 
much more than 100 years; and it may be inferred that all the 
walls, buttresses, parapets, and pinnacles of the exterior, with the 
floor, stalls, windows, doors, carved screen, and timber roof of the 
interior, were nearly as sound and goad as when left by their makers. 
That it had a timber roof is not only traditionally reported, but 
Mr. Wheler, the able historian of Stratford, has a worm-eaten corbel 
angel, which belonged to, and supported one end of a principal 
beam. The mural bracket capitals, still remaining, are evidences 
that the architect designed such a roof; and we know that the nave 
of Stratford Church, and many churches of nearly coeval date, were 
thus finished. Hence, after much study and consultation, it was 
thought advisable to design the new inner roof in a style corre- 
sponding as nearly as possible with such examples ; and it was after- 
wards deemed judicious and proper to recommend that roof to be 
adorned with armorial insignia ; for such was a common practice 
with our ancestors in the Church architecture of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries." 

On the exterior, the works have been judiciously confined to 
essentials — that is, the replacing of faulty stones by new ones, and 
the renewal of the embattled parapet, with the addition of a handsome 
cross at the point of the eastern gable. The stone-work of the two 
windows of the north wall next the east has also been renewed, their 
lower portions being filled up with stone (Shakespeare's monument 
is erected in one of them) ; but the mullions are made complete and 
uniform with the other windows. 

In the interior, the repairs consist of a thorough cleansing ; a new 
pavement in black and white lozenges so far as the ancient stalls 
extend ; a range of new altar-rails of a pointed pattern ; and, what is 
the most important work of all, a new oak roof. The ancient roof 
had been removed, probably during the last century, and a flat ceiling 
substituted. The new roof is supported by six arched ribs, which 
rest upon the ancient brackets, each of which is carved with three 
human heads. The design of the timber-work has been carefully 
selected from buildings of a correspondent age, and their trusses are 
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sdomed with figures of angels holding armorial shields.* These, as 
well as other shields in the spandrils, etc, have been painted with the 
arms of contributors to the works, by means of a. separate subscri[K 
Uon, and under the skilful superintendence of Mr. Thomas Willement, 
F.S.A., of London. 
The arms held by the angels are as follows. On the north dde : 

1. At., a fcss between six crosslets fitch^e gu. — Earl Craven. 

2. Or, on a chevron a^ent three bars gemelles ar., in chief the 
hand of Ulster — Sir Charles Throckmorton, Bart. 

3. Gu. sem^e of crosslets and three lucies haurtaot ar. — George 
Lucy, Esq. 

4. Quarterly : 1 and 4. Gu., three cross bows or, in centre point a 
bezant. 3 and 3. Sa., a dolphin bowed ar. — J. S. S. Smith, Esq. 

5. Or, a chevron az. between three leopards' faces gu. — The 
Corporation of Stratford. 

6. Sa. on a bend cottised ar., a rose gu. between two annulets of 
the first — Conway ; quartering, counter-quarterly r and 4 or, on a 
pile gu. between six fleurs-de-lis in pale az. three lions passant guardant 
of the field ; 2 and 3. Gu., two wings conjoined in lure or, Seymour, 
ancient and modem — The Marquis of Hertford. 

On the south side : 

I. Sa, on a cross engrailed or five ogresses, a bordure engrailed of 
the second — Greville, Earl Brooke, and Warwick. 
3. An, a dancette sa. — Earl Delawarr. 

3. Ar., three lions couchant ssl — J, G. Lloyd, Esq. 

4. Erminois, a lion rampant sa. collared and chained or, between 
two crosslets in chief and an escallop in base gu. — John Phillips, Esq. 

5. At., a chevTOQ engrailed between three estoUes sa., on an 
escutcheon the red hand of Ulster — Sir John Mordaunt, Bart. 

6. Gu., a chevron engraved between three owls ar. — ^Viscount 
Lifford. 

In the spandrils of the t|mber arches : 

Ai^ent, a chevron between three crosslets sable — Rev. J. DaveO' 
port, D.D., Vicar. 

Per chief embattled azure and gules, in chief the letters Jfohts or, 
in base a ton of the last, thereon the letters j^tit, sable — John 
Britton, Esq., F.S.A. 

Argent, two chevrons and bordure engrailed sable — William 
Staunton, Esq. 

Or, on a saltire gules six pallets ermine— Thomas Battersbee, Esq. 

Quarterly sable and gules, a cross engrailed argent — Edward 
Rudge, Esq., F.R.S. 

* Mr. ^Dtaa hu lately published « large pnii(<is iacbesby It) of an interior 
view of Ihe building, in which the constroction and ornanients of this fine loof are 
well displayed. It is published in three states, id ouiliae, with fioisbed effect, and 
in colonic. 
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Per fess indented or and gules, three unicorns' heads erased counter- 
cIUDged — Sir Francis Freeling, Bart. 

Aigent, a fess dancett^ sa. , a martlet for difference — J. R. West, Esq. 

Sa., a chevron between three dolphins embowed argent — J. B. 
Freer, Esq. 

Azure, a bend between two lions rampant or, a crescent for differ- 
ence — Atty, Esq. 

Quarterly, sable and argent, four tigers' heads erased counter- 
changed — J. F. Ledshani, Esq. 

On the wall-plates between the principals ; 

Vaire argent and sable, a fess gules— <;. H. Bracebridge, Esq. 

Argent, two bendlets gules, each charged with another bendlet 
dancctt^ or— W. Landor, Esq. 

Or, two chevTonels sable — Archibald McLellan, Esq. 

There are several shields in this range which are at present blank. 

The line of gravestones covering Shakespeare's fomily, and those 
within the altar-rails, have not been disturbed ; but the maledictory 
verses on the poet's grave* have been sufficient only to protect the 
stones io their immediate neighbourhood, and not those which were 
in the western part of the chanceL The latter have been displaced 
as so much rubbish, to make room for a pavement of black and white 
lozenges. 

Vtfy near Shakespeare's monument is the arch of a doorway which 
led to an ancient charnel-house contiguous to the north side of the 
chancel. The large corbels of this arch have been cleaned, and 
prove to be sculptures representing St. Christopheri- and the Resur- 
rection. The figure of Christ has been broken away from St Chris- 
topher's shoulder, but the waves below, and the fishes in them (^or, 
rather, on them) are perfect. In the other sculpture, the rismg 
Saviour is much mutilated ; behind are angels holding the instniments 
of the Passion, and in front of the tomb are three sleeping soldiers.} 
These carvings were probably deemed especially appropriate at the 
entrance of the bone-house — that drawing-room of death — as remind- 
ing the Christian spectator of his triumph over the waves of this 



cotlomtuy to deptuit Ibe boDci wbicb occurred in formiag; new gT>ve>. 

t It il Tcnwikabte tbat the lame sculptaies are repealed on the ipandrils of a 
dociTwmy in the Chapel of the Trinity in tbe centre of the town, which wai erected 
by tlie incorporated ^ild of the Holy Cross of Stratford at nearly Ihe lame time 
ulhil chancel. TheonlydiSereDceis that tbe cairings are placed on tbe contrary 
■pandrila, and ihiu tbe Retnrrcction (whether accadentally or designedly) is ititl the 
csfvin{> nearest to the eait. The present opportanily may be taken to mention 
that a description of Mvetal pistes by the late Mr. Fisher illustrative of this 
chapel, its paintings, and its records is nov in the press, from the pen of Mr. John 
Gonch Nichols. 

X It was discovered by the late Mr. Hamper, in the Dugdale mantticripts, that 
both these figuict were ue w<«k of Genid Johnson, a Dutch icalplor settled in 
XtfCvdon. 
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world, and his final resurrection from the ruins of mortality. This 
entrance is now entirely obliterated on the outside, the wall being 
refaced with ashlar stone. Another, nearly opposite, in the south 
wall, has still a door opening to the churchyard. 

To the south of the attar are a piscina and three sedilia, resting oo 
a cornice of angels, and crowned with fine florid canopies with 
crochets of finials. 

On each side of the east window is a handsome niche (now 
empty) resting on a singular grotesque, bat-like monster. 

These several sculptures, having been perfectly cleaned, now 
exhibit themselves to much advantage. 

The grotesque earrings beneath the folding-seats of the stalls are 
also retnarltabiy perfect. They are chiefly ludicrous figures of men 
and animals fighting and gamboling; one is St. George and the 
dragon, with the kneeling princess ; on another two bears, collared 
and cluined, supporting a ragged staff (the heraldic beasts of the 
Earls of Warwick) ; and on a third, a lady in a mitre head-dress, with 
a unicorn in her lap (the emblem of chastity), the huntsman just 
arriving to spear it, and these arms (probably only fanciful) on a feS8 
in chief a crescent, three crosses pst6e in base. In one piece a 
woman, holding her husband by the beard, is literally basting him 
with that appropriate instrument, a ladle ; another appears to be a 
scuffle between a scold and a cuckold, for the female is armed with 
her distaiT, and the man with a stag's antler ; and probably the figure 
of a naked woman riding a stag had a covert allusion of a similar lund. 
The sculptures round the tomb of Thomas Balshall, Dean of the 
College, who died in 1491, and in whose time the chancel was built, 
are too much mutilated (purposely, as superstitious images) to be 
inteltigible. This must be regretted, as they are not single figures, 
but, what is more unusual, combined groups. It appears, however, 
that the five groups in front were intended to represent these subjects 
in the closing scenes of our Saviour's life: r. The Flagellation; 
2. Bearing the Cross ; 3. the Crucifixion ; 4. the Entombment j 
and 5. the Resurrection. 

The coats of white paint, inflicted by Mr. Malone,* are still allowed 
* This well-meiited repioof was thortiy after written in the church ilbnin : 
" SliangcT, to whom this monument it shown, 
Invoke the Poet't cuise upon Malone ; 
Whote meildliiig zeil his burbarous taite displays, 
And smears bis Poitrait as he mair'd his Plays. ' 
To which another wit hia made a reply, scarcely more complimentaiy : 
" Ye who visit this Shrine 
Of the Poet Divine, 
With (be paticQt Malone don't be vext ; 
Oo his face he's thrown IJgbt 
B7 painting it white, 
Which you know he ne'er did on bis text" 
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to lemain on the bust of Shakespeare and on the effigy of John a 
Combe \ but it is on record that the colours of the former were 
originallj', the eyes a light hazel, the hair and beard anbum, the 
doublet scarlet, Uie gown black; the upper cushion scarlet, and the 
lower green, with gilt tassels. 

[1848, /w/,/. 76.] 

On December 6, in last year, the Gospel Elm, near 5tratford-on- 
Avon, on the road to Henley, was destroyed. Early on the day the 
trunk was sawn through, and found, when too late, to be perfectly 
sound, and the grain of the tree most beautifully marked, particularly 
towards the crown. Scarcely a blemish or flaw was discernible 
throughout ... It was divided into thirteen convenient lots, and 
realized the sum of ;^23 13s., all being purchased to manufacture 
into pieces of furniture. There is a vignette representing this tree 
in Mr, May's "Companion Book to Stratford-upon-Avon," recently 
published. It is mentioned in a perambulation of the boundaries of 
the borough, made in isgr. 

Stretton-upon-Fo3se. 

iim,PartII.,pp. Sas-gwj.] 

Enclosed is a representation (Plate I.) of the church of Stretton- 
upon-Fosse, in Warwickshire, which I am inclined to believe was 
erected prior to the Conquest ; and, although we are not informed 
who was the founder, there may be some reason to conjecture he 
was a Saxon nobleman, who was, no doubt, the lord of this manor 
in very remote and early times. 

The first person to be met with under this descripdonwas Brictric, 
in the reign of King Edward the Confessor. Whether it was the son 
of Brictric, who was one of the joint commanders of the English 
navy fitted out in the reign of Ethelred to oppose the Danes, it is 
impossible to determine ; but, from the uncertain history of those 
times, I am induced to believe, from several corroborating circum- 
stances, that be was that Earl of Gloucester whose possessions were 
seized by King William, at the instigation of Maud, his queen, for 
having formerly refused to marry her. It seems highly probable that 
he was the lord of this manor, and, therefore, consequently patron 
of this church and benefice. On the seizure of his estates, the 
Conqueror gave this manor, in the fourth year of his reign, to one 
Osbert, son of Richard ; by whom it was held of him by one Walter, 
and then valued at 30s. It was afterwards granted by Osbert, son 
of Hugh, and grandson of the above Osbert, to Hugh Hubald, who 
was then his tenant, and progenitor, to the family of Hubalds, of 
Ipsley, in this county, in the reign of King Henry II. [about the 
year 11 70], to bold of him by the service of one foot-sol£er in the 
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Marches of Wales, for eight da^ yearly, upon fifteen days' notice. 
Hugh Hubald passed it away to Walter Commin, reserving the said 
service and los. a year rent; Osbert, the aforesaid son of Hugh, 
confinning the grant; and which service was to be performed in 
guarding Richard's castle in Herefordshire. In i Henry III. Walter 
Commin, son of the said Walter, gave it to the monastery of 
Bordsley, in Worcestershire, in 1217 ; which grant Henry Hubald 
confirmed, the abbot of which monastery and bis convent were 
certified to be lords of this manor at the general survey and valua- 
tion taken of the monasdc possessions in the reign of King Edward L 
It is needless here to relate the successive abbots, as an ample 
account of them has been given by Dr. Nash in his " History of 
Worcestershire," so I shall purposely pass them over till we come to 
John Byley, the last abbot of that monastery, who, with the consent 
of his convent, levied a fine of this manor at the time they sur- 
lendered all their monastic possessions to King Henry VIII. ; which 
rapacious monarch, on June i, 1546, granted the manor of Strettoo, 
four messuages, and eleven yard-lands, to Thomas Fowler, of this 
place, one of the convent's tenants, for the sum of jQ^fioo 33. 4d. to 
hold Iff capite by the twentieth part of a knight's fee, reserving to the 
crown 143. 8d. a year rent, to be paid at the feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel. The grant confirms to Thomas Fowler, of Stretton, 
Thomas Badger, of Bidford, and Robert Dyson, of Irkborough, all 
the profits, perquisites, emoluments, franchises, and privileges, which 
belonged to the said manor, which before had been claimed and 
enjoyed by the abbot and his convent; excepting and wholly 
reserving to himself^ his heirs and successors, all and all manner of 
advocations, donations, presentations, free disposal, and right of 
presentation and patronage whatsoever [those are the very words]. 
This clause in the original grant does not corroborate with Dugdale, 
who has given a catalogue of the patrons of the church, in which the 
abbots are not included ; but the original deed, a true copy of which 
is now before me, is an undeniable proof that they enjoyed such 
privilege, which the King himself soon after sold to — Sheldon, 
of Weston, Esq. Fowler kept the premises but a few years ; for he 
sold tbem to William Freeman, a gentleman descended from an 
ancient family of that name, who was setded at Ebringtoo, in the 
county of Gloucester, in very early times, as appears by a deed, yet 
extant, dated " Edwardi fil. reg. Edward IV," In the pedigree of the 
fomily [now before me] there was a Thomas Freeman, of Ebrington, 
in Gloucestershire, in the beginning of the reign of Henry VI, whose 
grandson, William Freeman, was born in i Henry VIII., and was 
the same person who purchased the above manor and premises of 
Fowler. He died in i^^d, and left his grandson, John Freeman, 
his heir, then fifteen years of age. Upon his decease, an inquisition 
was taken at Stratford-upon-Avon by the Court of Wards, by which 
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it appeared that he died seised of the manor of Stretton, four 
messuages, and eleven yard-lands, and one tenement and one yard- 
land in Ebrington, and one burgage in Chipping Camden ; and that 
John Freeman was his heir at law, who had restitution of the premises 
October 17, 1565, being then twenty-one years of age. This said 
John Freeman f^erwards sold the messuage and lands at Strettoni 
in parcels, to different people, but reserved the manor ; and, dying 
widiout issue, it devolved to William Freeman, of Blocktey, gent, 
whose eldest son was also named William. He was born November 3, 
1608, was bred a clergyman, and was both pastor and lord of the 
manor of Stretton. He was buried in the chancel of that church. 
He had two wives ; by his first wife, Sophia Harrison, he had one 
son, named William, bora July i, 1647, and two daughters, Maigaret 
and Elizabeth. This last William Freeman died in December, 1686, 
and left his sisters co-heirs. Margaret, the eldest, was bora August 9. 
1645. She was married to John Freeman, of Todenham, and died 
November 6, 1678, and ties buried in Stretton chancel. Her hus- 
band was bniied September 3, 1699. Her sister Elizabeth was 
manied to Richard Newell, of London, merchant, but never had 
any issue. John Freeman, of Todenham, and Margaret, his wife, 
daughter of William Freeman, of Stretton aforesaid, clerk, had five 
children; three only lived to be married, viz., one son, named 
Robert, bora in r666, and two daughters, Margaret and Sophia. 
Robert, the son, was twice married, but had no issue. He was 
buried, September 37, 1738, in Quinton Church, and left the majority 
of his fortune to his eldest sister, Margaret, the wife of William 
Hughes, of Quinton, Gent., by whom she had issue two sons, John 
and William Hughes. John, the eldest, only survived her ; of 
whom some memoirs will hereafter be given, after taking some notice 
of the other daughter, Sophia Freeman, and her issue. She was 
married to John Oakley, of Great Welford, Esq., and had issue one 
only son, named Edward Oakley, of Great Weiford, Esq., who died 
December 25, 1740, aged fifty-live yeai^ He married Magdalen, 
one of the daughters of Dr. Dover, of Barton-on-the-Heath, in 
Warwickshire,* by whom he had issue a daughter, named Sarah, 
married to a gentleman of the name of Gray, by whom she had issue 
Edward Gray, who married Martha, daughter of Robert Knight, Esq., 
and had issue Edward Oakley Gray, Esq., attorney- at-Iaw, now 

* Dr. Dover wm gnudjon of th« fftmotu Mr. Robert Dover, of Barton, who 
wot bred in nltomejr, of whom it is credibly reported that he Dever tried bot two 
eaotes, alwayi scting u a mediator between tbe partiet, and advised them to 
■ettle litigious disputes by srbitiation. About tbe yeu 1600 he instilated the 
Cottwold games near Campdeo, of which a faint imitatioa is coDtinued to the 

Sesent time, and is held aDDtutU)', on (he Thaitday in Whitiun week, on Weiton 
ill, so denominated from its sitnatioD, being about a. inile west from CampdeD, 
and fiom its founder, still retains the name of Dover's meeting. It a usually 
attended by a vast concourse of people. 
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living at Buckingham, who has two sisters. The male line of the 
Freemans being extinct in the abovesaid Robert Freeman, the manor 
of Stretton descended to Margaret, the wife of William Hughes, of 
Quinton, GenL, who by the courtesy of England held it in right of 
his wife. On his decease, in 1763, it came to his only surviving son, 
the late ingenious Mr. John Hughes, who was bom April 14, 1714, 
and baptized the 39th of the same month, his uncle, John Oakley, 
Esq., being one of his godfathers. His father gave him such educa- 
tion as be judged was necessary for a private gentleman, in which 
station he remained with his father till he attained the thirty-seventh 
year of his age, having at intervab applied himself to the study of 
antiquity, and made some retrospective inquiries, as well as ocular 
observations, of many curious particulars frequently found in the 
neighbourhood, wherein he was happily and conveniently situated to 
follow those pursuits to which he was naturally inclined. Being 
airired to those years of discretion in which most other men of easy 
circumstances begin to think of retiring from business, he seemed 
only to have attained his adolescency, and entering into a more 
active scene of life, by binding himself apprentice to a reputable 
attorney, with whom he continued till the year 1757, when, on the 
expiration of his clerkship, he purchased two messuages and about 
197 acres of land, which had formerly belonged to his ancestors at 
his manor of Stretton, where he went to reside ; and, being preri- 
ously admitted an attorney, he commenced business for himself, and 
Get up housekeeping, but never married ; so that his whole family 
consisted of only three persons — himself and a male and female 
servanL His man was his clerk and amanuensis, an excellent writer, 
and in many other respects a very ingenious person. The house- 
keeper is also a person of an ascetic and curious mind, with a. com- 
petent share of understanding, and is in many respects a very 
accomplished as well as industrious woman ; who, with her fellow- 
servant, lived in a state of such tranquillity as is seldom to be found 
in more exalted stations, equally happy in being respected by the 
vicinage and in having the esteem of their master. 

In this retired and desirable situation Mr. Hughes might have 
lived in a state of tranquillity through the whole course of his life if 
he had not encumbered himself with professing the law, which, it 
may be presumed, was never much to his advantage, but rather to 
the contrary ; for he never had practice enough to acquire an aug- 
mentation to his fortune ; indeed, it was commonly suggested that 
he practised more for amusement than he did for profit. This 
manner of proceeding often involved him in vexatious suits, at the 
end of which, though generally terminated in his &vour, and to the 
satisfaction of his clients, he was a person of such general philan- 
thropy, that he often sat down at his own loss. As a relaxation from 
the fatigues of the law, he sometimes amused himself with the con- 
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TCTsatioD of his friends and acquaintances, ever showing a partial 
regard for men of learning or genius of which the parties, when 
formed either at home or abroad, generally consisted, while the 
entertainment was improved with riding and commenting on those 
authors they had the means or opportunity to consult In this way 
he passed the remainder of his Ufe ; and, by living in a regular and 
moderate manner, he retained his mental Acuities till time and age 
summoned him to eternity by the inexorable hand of the fell sergeant 
Death. Among other publications which he usually read, the 
Gentleman's Magazine had the first claim to a share of his attention, 
which he constantly read with avidity and pleasure for nearly forty 
years, frequently expressing a desire that, whenever his dissolution 
happened, he might have the honour to have his name inserted 
among those remarkable persons whose names appear in the 
obituary department^ which, with their biographical anecdotes, form 
a considerable part of that truly valuable and entertaining miscellany. 
But, by an unaccountable neglect of those whose duty it was to have 
endeavoured to have fulfilled his request, it was negligently or wil- 
fully omitted being transmitted to the printer, I cannot tell which. 
But, be that as it will, the writer of these memoirs, however inade- 
quate to the task, has taken upon himself this method of paying a 
tribute of gratitude, in hopes of perpetuating the memory of a sincere 
worthy friend and acquaintance, who, while with unfeigned sorrow 
he regrets the irretrievable loss he has sustained by his death, shows 
that unabated regard, which time can never efface, nor circumstances 
batter from a heart that snelling flows with a stream of gratitude 
while it dictates the recording hand to relate the virtues of. 
private man. He was, indeed, a singular character, and had so 
great a partiality for local antiquities that his house, to give it that 
appearance, was decorated with arms of different families from 
which he was descended ; and his external appearance, in point of 
dress, corresponded with the faculties of his mind ; for it has 
been credibly averred that the same brown coat and red waistcoat 
he wore at the time he entered himself as an attorney's clerk he 
constantly wore to the time of his death, which happened March 3, 
1796, having almost completed the eighty-second year of his i^e. 
By his will he ordered his body to be buried in a grave 9 feet deep 
and covered over with brick, at Quinton Church, in Gloucestershire, 
and a brass plate engraved with an epitaph to be erected to his 
memory. He left his estate at Stretton to be sold by his cousin, 
John Ashcombe, of Evesham, Esq., paying out of the purchase- 
money to each of his servants ;^2oa and most part of his furniture. 
He a^o left 40s. a year for ever, charged upon his estate, towards 
establishing a Sunday-school in that town ; and to a few of his 
friends ;^io each ; and all the remainder after the legacies paid and 
discharged to the said John Ashcombe, Esq., and to the writer of 
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this account a few of his MSS. literary productions and antique 
acquisitions. . . . Mr. Hughes bore his arms quarterly : 

I and 4. Sa,. a chevron between 3 fleurs-de-lis, arg. for Hughes. 

2. Gu. 3 garbs proper on a chief, a lion passant of the field for 
Ruitei. 

3. Az.. 3 lozenges in fess or, for Freeman. J. J. 

Sutton Coldfietd. 

[1762,;!?. 401-403.] 

Sutton ColdRetd is almost full south of IJchlield, at the distance of 
about 8 measured miles. . . . The parish is nearly oval in its figure, 
the longest diameter 7 miles, and the breadth 4 ; the face of it is 
agreeably diversified with gently rising hills, and valleys of tolerably 
fruitful meadows. It is bounded on the north by Shenston, on the 
west by Barr, on the south by Curdworth and Aston near Biiming- 
ham, and on the east by Middleton. It contains four hamlets, viz., 
Maney, Hill, Little Sutton, and Warmley. . ■ . The church stands in 
the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, deanery of Arden, and 
htmdred of Hemlingford ; it is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and 
consists of a nave, chancel, and two side aisles, which aisles were 
built in the reign of Henry VIII. as an addition to the old building, 
by John Harman, alias Vesey, Bishop of Exeter. The nave, being 
very old and decayed in the foundation, was lately taken down and 
rebuilt with a sort of hard sandstone, of which there is a plentiful 
qaarry within the distance of half a mile. At the west end of the 
church there is a handsome square tower, 60 feet high, in which is 
a deep pea! of six bells, together with a clock and chimes newly put 
up by an approved artist in that branch of business, from the 
neighbouring town of Birmingham. There is a monument in the 
church belonging to the family of the Jessons (once of note here), 
pot up by the late Sir William Wilson, Knight, an architect in this 
neighbourhood, in which two busts appear in a sort of alcove, or 
recesss, which is supposed to be disclosed to the sight by the 
drawing back of a pair of curtains cut in white marble, with a golden 
fringe at their extremities. These, though overlooked by the in- 
curious, are remarkable, being so well designed in their folds, and 
executed with such an easy flowing of the drapery as would not have 
disgraced a Roubilliac. There are three vaults in the church which 
are taken notice of for consuming the bodies deposited therein v^ry 
quickly. In two of them lately opened corpses have been found to 
have been reduced to mere dust, together with the coffins of wood 
which enclosed them, the interment of which has been within the 
memory of man. The height of the churchyard and the sandiness 
of the soil may contribute to this. The present rector is the Rev. 
Mr. Riland, who is likewise the patron of the living. The chutch 
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does not stand due east and west, as churches are commonly 
supposed to do, but varies some degrees from the true points, the 
east end declining to the north, and the west end to the south. ... In 
the reign of Henry VIII., the aforesaid Bishop Vesy, a native of this 
parish, procured a royal charter, constituting a corporate body, by 
the name of the warden and society of the king's town of Sutton 
Coldfield, to consist of twenty-four members besides the ward^i, 
with a grant to them of the whole manor and lordship of the parish, 
and also a large tract of waste ground called the park, contaioii^ 
about 3,500 acres, which is exceeding useful for pasturage for the 
cattle of the poorer people, and has also at present more than five 
thousand pounds' worth of wood growing therein, paying to the 
exchequer a fee farm rent of ;£58 per annum, under which terms 
they are still held by the corporation. The present warden is 
Joseph DuDcumbe, Esq. The same bishop also built fifty-one stone 
houses in the parbh, and died in the same place where he had so 
much exerted his munificence, in the year 1555, at the great age of 
loj. Before his death he founded a free Grammar School for the use 
of the parish boys, which he endowed with an estate in land, now 
worth near ;^ too per aimum. The neighbouring gentlemen, who 
are trustees, put in the master. The statutes require him to be a 
layman, and that he, with his scholars, shall daily sing the Psalm of 
Jie profitndis, for the souls of their benefactors. This ceremony you 
may guess is now omitted, but the custom of choosing a layman for 
the master is scrupulously observed. . The present master is 
Mr. Paul Lowe. The school-house was rebuilt in an elegant manner 
in 1738. About a quarter of a mile westward from the church 
stands an old building called the Manor House, which, tradition 
says, was once an hunting-seat belonging to William the Conqueror. 
But however that be, it certainly belonged successively to all the 
great Earls of Warwick ; the last of the earls who possessed it was 
Richard Neville, who, joining with the Yorkists, in the time of 
Henry VI., the King seized it, and by some means it afterwards 
became the property of some obscure persons, and fell to utter ruin, 
it at present only serving for the residence of a labourer. Sir Lister 
Holte, Bart, stands at present seised of the freehold of that, and 
some lands lying round it. The name of the last gentleman who 
lived in the house was Dawney; he died in 1671, and was buned by 
his own direction in a grave 9 feet deep, in a part of the churchyard 
where the solid rock is found at the depth of little more than 4 feet ; 
consequentiy he lies 5 feet deep within the solid stone. His burial 
was further remarkable, in that the floor of the market-house fell 
<lowQ by the weight of a large assembly of poor people who were 
gathered together to receive a dole, or charity, given away in that 
place upon the day of bis funeral, but providentially no lives were 
lost 
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In ihe paik before mentioned is plainly seen the couise of Ikeneild 
Street, one of the four eminent Roman consular military ways. It 
is now overgrown with ftine and heath, but being high ridged up with 
stone and gravel, it hath baffled all the eflfoits of time or the plough 
to efface it, and probably will continue unlevelled to the end of the 
world. Its course here is from N.N.-E. to S,S.-W,, and it is continued 
without any considerable interruption quite across the island from 
Tynemouth in Northumberland, to Winchester and Southampton, a 
truly grand work, which will always be a just object of admiration. 
Some rivuiets that take their rise in this park feed several mills built 
in and near it, not only for grinding corn, but for boring musket- 
banelSi polishing metal buttons, making saws, grinding axes, knives, 
bayonets, and performing various other operations for the mechanical 
traders in Birmingham, who, having had great numbers of their 
workmen impressed, or voluntarily enlisted into His Majesty's service 
during this war, have set their inventions to work to perform by 
mills many operations which used to employ more hands than can 
be procured in the latter end of a war, when so many have been 
buried in Germany and Canada. The event has rewarded their 
industry and ingenuity, and makes the dearth of handicraftsmen less 
felt than otherwise it would be. The streams themselves not being 
capable of constantly moving the mills by their common current, 
reservoirs are made, which yet have the inconvenience of being 
sometimes overflowed. Almost a century ago, viz., July 34, 1668, 
a great flood, owing to a sudden rain, flowed over a stone wall, 
above 10 feet high, which served for a mound to a pool close 
adjoining to the town called Sutton Fool. Two other large pools, 
of above 30 acres each, called Windley and Bracebridge pools, had 
their dam heads both broken through by the press of water deluging 
the meadow-lands below them, which very large quantity of water 
falling in ibe middle of the summer was then thought so remark- 
able as to deserve to be chronicled in the parish register, where the 
memorial of it now stands ; the most probable opinion is that it was 
occasioned by the breaking of a water-spout. The park also 
furnishes some fuel to the poor inhabitants, from a vast magazine of 
peat near the Roman road mentioned above, composed of the rotted 
branches of some thousands of fir-trees, cut down by the Romans, to 
enable them to pass over a morass there. The bodies of the trees 
are sometimes dug up sound, with the marks of the axe upon them, 
which effectually confutes the opinion of those who suppose they 
have lain there ever since Noah's deluge. Besides this fuel, pit coals 
are brought from about 7 miles distance ; they are laid down here at 
sixpence per hundredweight. Two annual fairs are kept here, one 
upon Trinity Monday, and the other upon November 8, at which 
are sold great numbers of homed cattle, horses, and sheep, but 
nothing of any other sort of commodities worth notice. A toll of a 
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groat is paid to the varden of the corporation for each horse sold, 
who appoints an officer to register the names of the buyer and seller, 
together with that of a reputable voucher, whom the seller is obliged 
to produce to attest his good character ; the marks and age of the 
boise are also noted, in order that the sale of any stolen horses at 
this fair may be totally prevented. There are no paintings of any 
value in the parish, excepting one original of the Earl of Essex 
(Queen Elizabeth's fkvourite) in the possession of Charles Sacheverell 
Chadwick, Esq., of New Hall; but this has received damage by 
banging in a damp room where there is seldom any fire. The 
buildings have mostly a neat appearance, the bricks being made out 
of a vein of clay, which turns to an excellent red colour when well 
burnt ; they are sold cheap, the price of them at the kiln being only 
half a guinea per thousand. Marl is also plentiful, which, when laid 
upon our sandy soil, produces great effects, although the farmers 
injudiciously lay great quantities of lime upon their land (which is 
brought hither fi'om some quarries 8 miles distance, at ass. per 
waggon-load), this, by its heat, producing a fermentation, makes a 
show for one or two crops ; but afterwards it is of detriment to the 
land, especially when often repeated, as the barren calx left behind 
is at best a useless load upon ^he good soil, if it does not contribute 
to canker the looCs of whatever grows thereon. In digging wells, 
afier one or two shallow strata of mould, gravel, and clay, a hard 
sand, or crumbling sandstone is generally continued to the depth 
of 60 feet, which is the greatest depth we have occasion to go to for 
water, but the depths are so variable that in some wells the springs 
are within 5 feet of the surface. The water is, in general, soft. 

The rent of oui best meadow-land scarcely exceeds one guinea 
per acre; the arable land is let at 14s. or T5S. The method of 
tillage is usually to plough up the turf in the spring, after which the 
land lies fallow during the summer, and at Michaelmas a crop of 
wheat is sown, after which three more crops are taken successively 
of barley, oats, or peas ; with the last of these crops is sown clover, 
or rye-grass, to bring a turf again, which must continue for six, or 
even ten years before it is broken up again, otherwise the land will be 
too much impoverished. Incola. 

11762,^473.] 

A curious and useful correspondent, who has written an account 
of Sutton Coldfield in your last number, mentions some memorable 
instances of the munificence of John Harman, or Vesey, Bishop of 
Exeter. The facts there mentioned relating to this point I do not 
dispute. I cannot, however, help observing that this prelate is repre- 
sented in a very different light by Godwin, who is in general ait 
unprejudiced and impartial writer. I will translate his words : " The 
Bishop (at the Reformation) gave many of the estates belonging to 
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his see to the courtiers ; some of them he sold, and others he leased 
out at a very low price for a hundred or more years. Hence it has 
happened, that out of twenty-two manors originally belonging to this 
Bishopric, scarce seven or eight of the worst only now remain, leased 
out in the manner I have mentioned, and encumbered with various 
annual pensions. Out of fourteen episcopal palaces completely 
.adorned with the most costly furoiture, he left only one, and that 
entirely robbed of all its goods. Having committed these atrocious 
acts of sacrilege, he retired to Sutton Coldfield. On account of a 
dangerous tumult raised in Devonshire, which was imputed either to 
his long absence from his diocese, or else to his private machinations, 
he was ejected from that bishopric. He parted from it with no very 
great reluctance, as he had already accumulated immense sums by 
the sale of the patrimony of his Church, and bad reserved to himself 
for the time of his life the rents of the alienated estates." I presume 
that the bishop in his old age was piously disposed to make some 
restitution for bis robberies, but his charities at Sutton Coldiield are 
trifling in proportion, especially if we consider that they sprung from 
the ruin of one of the richest bishoprics in England. 

[1801, Pari II., f. 798.] 

Sutton Church is a handsome structure, having a massy square 
tower of stone at the west end furnished with sis bells and a clock. 
The church consists of a nave, two side aisles and a chancel, and 
the body is supported by octagon pillars surmounted by circular 
arches, has three galleries, and a small neat organ crowned with a 
gilt vase. The pulpit is extremely beautiful, but the altar-piece is 
plain wainscot The pews and galleries are of good oak, and are 
modem, uniform and neat ; and there are many good monuments 
Dear the east end, among which is a fine one of Dr. Vesey, Bishop 
of Exeter. He is represented in his episcopal habit and mitre, with 
a crozier, lying with hands uplifted on a tomb, on which is a long 
inscription in English, which I had not time to copy. His arms 
are in stone, carved and coloured, over the monument also against 
the wall over his feet, above which are the arms of his patron, King 
Henry VIH., viz., France and England quarterly, supported on the 
dexter side by a white greyhound, and on the sinister by a red 
dragon, both regardant. 

This prelate was twice Bishop of Exeter : first so in the time of 
Henry Will., was ousted in King Edward's time, and the celebrated 
Miles Coverdale set in his place, from which the tatter was turned 
out in the days of Queen Mary, and Bishop Vesey restored, and he 
died in the 103rd year of his age. 

He was a great benefactor to this his native place, for he built the 
two side aisles of the church, and erected an oi^an in it, etc. But it 
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is said by some old authors that he "robbed* Peter to pay Paul," 
that u, he iDJured Exeter to benefit Sutton, by Belling (in those times 
of dilapidation and sacril^e) some of the lands belonging to his see. 
I do not wish to defame the dead, and hope it was not so, that his 
memory might be untarnished. I also noticed in the church a large 
old painting of the arms of some of the Kings of the Stuart family, 
perlups C&les II. . . . 

Sutton is a remarkable neat tovn, situated between Lichfield and 
Sirmingham, having many genteel families living in and near it. It 
is a corporation, governed by a warden, and the parish is a rectory. 
Anthony Burgess was a minister here during the Usurpation, and 
Dr. Sacheverell was a native of the place. In Queen Anne's time he 
preached here for a while, and was much followed by many &om 
Birmingham. In my return homewards another way I passed by 
Four Oaks Hall, the elegant seat of Sir Edmund Cradock Hartopp, 
Bart., and formeiiy the residence of Simon Luttrelt, Lord Imham. I 
also crossed the famous Roman road, the Ikeoeild Street, which, 
were it not for the straightness of it, and being elevated in the centre, 
could not be distinguished from the waste ground near it A con- 
«derable expanse of country being to be seen from this spot of what 
was lately a large common, but great part of which now consists of 
many newly-enclosed fields of various tints, to speak in the style of 
honest John Bunyan, " it is delectable to behold." 

[1807, i\i»y //,,/. HO?.] 

Sutton Coldfield contained in 1630 398 houses, and in 169S 31a 
In i;3r it contained 360 inhabitants, and in 1763 iSoo. 

The number of christening for twenty years, up to Christmas, 
1761, was 747 ; of burials 694. W. P. 

(1844. Art /^-.A*. 370,371.1 

Sutton Coldiield appears to have been eariy distinguished as a 
liunting-seat of our sovere^jns. The extensive chace (part of which 
«till remains in its original state) was well stocked with game, and 
the pools in the vicinity were famous for the bream which they 
contained. King John dates several of his charters firom hence, and 
portly afterwards it passed into the hands of the Earls of Warwick 
■(see Blount's " Tenures "). In consequence of disputes between the 
Earl of Warwick and Ralph Basset of Drayton, the part of the chace 
which was situated in Staffordshire was taken away, and the Warwick- 
shire portion became called Sutton Park. At the death of Richard 

* If the chnicb of SnttoD was nuDed after St Pud, the limile would be exact, 
for the ckthednl of Exetei it called St. Petei't church ; bat I luve came to thtnk 
■tbLt, by the &ii and wake at SattoOi the chnrch there is dedicated to the Hc^y 
Trinitj. 

VOL. XXV. 8 
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Neville, or mOTe probably at that of George, Duke of Clarence, it 
bpsed to the Crown, from whom, in the reign of Heni; VIII., John 
Vesey, alias Harman, Bishop of Exeter, himself a naUve of Sutton, 
procuied a grant of Sutton Park for the benefit of the inhabitants. 
Its history from this time is veiy shorL During the Protectorate an 
attempt was made to cultivate it; but at the Restoration the in- 
habitants restored it to its former state. The park now contains 
about 3,000 acres of heath and wood and six large pools, of which 
three are the property of the inhabitants; the others belong to 
private individuals. Vesey, who, as Fuller says, robbed his see to 
enrich a b^garly village called Sutton Coldfietd, was a most liberal 
benefactor to this place. He founded an excellent classical school 
here for the benefit of the inhabitants ; he endeavoured to establish 
tfie clothing trade, and he built a large number of stone houses 
in various parts of the parish. Of these nearly twenty are still 
standing. Moor Hall, the residence of the prelate, has been almost 
entirely rebuilt ; it is the property of the Hacket family (descendants 
of Andrew Hacket, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry in t66o), but 
the present inhabitant is R. Gamett, Esq. Near Moot Hall is one 
of the stone houses built by Bishop Vesey to protect travellers over 
the moors which in those days existed between Sutton and Tarn- 
worth. The place was so notorious as to be called the " spelunca 
Igtronum." 

The town of Sutton consists of one long street, through which the 
road from Birmingham to Lichfield passes. About the middle of the 
street stands the town hall, or Moot Hall, as it is called, an ugly brick 
building of the last century. Higher up is one of Bishop Vesey's 
stone houses, probably his winter residence. The exterior is almost 
entirety grown over with yew. On the gable end are the arms ot 
Vesey and Henry VIII. and figures of the Trinity and Virgin Mary, 
rudely carved in stone and much dilapidated. 

The church, built of red sandstone, is of various ages. The east 
end is probably as old as the reign of Edwaixl L, but the chancel 
was rebuilt in the last century, and the aisles were added by Bishop 
Vesey. In one of them his monument, a recumbent figure in full 
canonicals, is placed. The rest of the church is quite barren of 
interest ; there is no stained glass and but few monuments, princi- 
pally those of the Jessons and Sacheverellsj whose seats, Langley 
Hall and New Hall, are both in the parish. There is also a brass oif 
the notorious Anthony Burgess the Nonconformist, who was rector 
here about 1656. The patronage of the rectory belonged to the 
Riland family ; from them it was transferred to the Bedfords. The 
present reaor is the Rev. R. Williamson, D.D. There are two 
chapels-of-ease at the hamlets of Hill and Walmle^. The popula- 
tion is about 4,000. The number of free schools ts eight. Sutton 
Coldfield is governed by an unreformcd corporation, called " The 
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Warden and Society," and also by a Lord High Stevard, which office 
ia now held by the Earl of Aylesford. 

Of historical events there are few. During the Civil Wan the 
governors of King Edward VI. 's Grammar School in Sinningham 
sent the marble bust of that monarch to Sutton Coldfield, to be 
kept in safety by the Warden, of whom they afterwards received it 
back, and reinstated it in its usual placa On the west side of the 
park stands a clump of trees known by the name of King's Standing, 
said to be the &rst point where Charles I. halted after the Battle of 
Edgehill. This tradirion is partially confirmed by a monument in 
Middleton Church, four miles from Sutton, to a Lord Londonderry, 
who died of wounds received in Edgehill fight. 

There ore several other places worthy of notice in this parish. 
New Hall, formerly the residence of the Sacheverells, is a fine old 
place, and contains many interesting relics. Langley Hall and 
Fedimen Hall were both ancient seats, but are now farmhouses. 
Four Oaks Hall is a modem building, standing in an extensive 
pork. It was the seat of the Luttrells, and the celebrated Anne, 
Lady Carhampton, wife of Henry, Duke of Cumberland, resided 
here. The present possessor is Sir Edmund Cradock Hartop[^ BarL 

A. Friend. 

Temple Balsall. 

[1838, Arr//,^. 368-372.] 

Balsall was a member of Hampton in Arden, and was given to the 
Knights Templars by Roger Moubray, the son and heir of Nigel de 
Albini, Lord of Hampton at the time of the Domesday survey. 
Dugdale, under the tide of this place in his " Warwickshire," takes 
occasion to introduce an account of the fraternities of Knights 
Templars and Hospitallers in general ; but the particulars he gives 
immediately relating to Balsall are very scanty. Indeed, besides his 
statement of the original gift, they consist only of this, that John 
Beanfitz, Esq., escbeator of the county, was the resident " fermour " 
at the preceptory in the reigns of Edward IV., Henry VI. and VII., 
and that after the Dissolution it was granted to Queen Katharine 
Parr. The existing remams are therefore left almost entirely to speak 
for themselves. 

The preceptory of Temple Balsall was situated in a retired spot, 
about two miles &om the turnpike road between Warwick and Soli- 
hull, and is approached only by winding country lanes. The site 
was formerly moated, and there is still considerable inequality of 
ground and indications of the ancient fishponds. The course of a 
considerable brook is close at hand. 

No other remains exist of the preceptory except the church and 
the ball, which are little more than 40 feet apart The Utter, how- 

»— 3 
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ever, ie not at right angles with the former) but inclines somewhat to 
the south. 

We will describe the hall first, as the most remaikable, if not the 
older, edifice. Its breadth is 30 feet, and its length 70 feet. Whether 
it was formerly longer* is unknown, and cannot be ascertained from 
its external appearances, as the walls have been entirely tebuilt of 
red brick, a remarkable proof of the stability of the ancient timbers 
and roof, which must have stood alone at the time when the walls 
were changed. It has been stated that the walli were formerly of 
wood ; their foundations, which are probably original, axe of stone. 
At the western end, but not exactly in the centre (see the plan on 
accompanying Plate), still remains a very massive stone chimney, 
projecting 5 feet from the western wall on the outside, and measur- 
ing 8 feet in width. It rises from a sloping base which projects 
another foot on each side. A large stem of ivy has disruptured this 
base in a remarkable manner. 

It will be seen by the plan that six of the wooden pillars which 
supported the roof I remain ; and if the hall was originally the whole 
length of the plan, four others have been removed. At present the 
building is at this end carried up into another stor^. At the same 
time its width is narrowed, and a party wall divides it from the 
remaining portion of the hall. The square room thus formed on the 
ground-floor, and which is called the parlour, is now used for the 
courts leet and courts baron and their attendant dinners ; the hall 
itself is occupied only as a lumber-room. 

Two of the timb^ arches still remain complete, presenting this 
appearance. There are also lateral beams from arch to arch, as 
shown by the dark shading and which are supported by bracket 
pieces from the lower dark spots, exactly as the centre beam appears 
in the cut. At Nursted a pointed arch resembling those at the side 
occupied the central division ; and it is highly probable that the 
same was originally the case here ; and then the only difference was 
that here the pillars, instead of being columnar, are square, with 

* Dr. Tbomu (in hit edition of Dugdale's " Wftrwickihire," p. 969} itolea : 
"The fptiX Bam coDtuni eight laT^e ban of building, one hundred and fort; 
foot lone, fort; foot wide, thirty-oght foot high, and ninety tilea deep." Mr. Slurp, 
in hii "Epitome of Warwiduhire," iSpj, p. 8i, applies the measurement " 140 
feet long ''to "the ancient Hall or Relectory," which he addsbai "the appear- 
ance of a Urge bam." This ii ool the cue — it looks like a cottage, as appears in 
OUT view [lee accompanying Plate). We pre«ame Dr. Tliomaf^ measurementE 
apply to an actnal boip, which we did not notice on our tisil 

t The various eiUtiiig eianples in England of the roof of a ball supported by 
pillars, which is supposed to have been the original plan of Westminster Hall, 
were enumerated in the Genileman's Magazim for April, 1837, when a view of 
Nursted Hall, Kent, was given- Bara^ley Hall, in Cheshire, ot which an antericH' 
view will be seen in Ormerod's History of that county, voL i., p. 416, is 
another very curious and interesting spedmea of a roof supported tiy pointed 
timber arcbei, though diQering in plan and anangement from Nursted and 
Temple Baltall. 
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chanofered angles. There can, indeed, we think, be little doubt 
that the two tie-beams and queeo-posts are of modem construction. 
Though the walls are new, the stone pavement appears bjr no means 
modem. 

Round the walls of the parlour are placed a range of painted 
shields. TJiey are uniforaily encircled in a wreathed border of black 
and white ribbons, with architectural trefoils or Tudor flowers at the 
four comers, and they seem to have been made for the bosses of a 
panelled roof. They axe nineteen in number, but comprise only 
five varieties : 

I. Gules, a cross or. 

a. Or, a Saracen's head wreathed proper. The crest of Prior 
Weston. 

3. Gules an anchor sable, crossed or. 

4. The same, surcharged with a tun, inscribed ^ilus, evidently a 
rebus of the name of LikestOn {see the cut overleaf). 

5. Quarterly : i and 4, Ermine, on a chief azure five bezants or ; 
3 and 3, Argent, three camels passant sable ; the whole surmounted 
by a chief or, charged with a cross sable. This is the coat of 
William Weston, the last Prior of St. John's before the Reformation, 
which shows the period of the formation of these coats. His mother 
was Katharine, sister and heiress of John Camel, of Shapwick (see 
the pedigree of Weston, of Sutton by Guildford, in Matmmg and 
Bray's " History of Surrey," vol. L, p. 135), and he here quarters her 
coat of the camels. 

It appears from Dugdale that there were formerly these further 
varieties, then described as "amies paynted on the seeling in a 
chamber of the house ": 

6. Azure, two foxes in pale or. 

7. Gules, a long or passion cross. 

8. Gules, the common heraldic cross or (as No. r), surmounted 
with a chief charged with a cross (as No. 5). 

It is added by Dr. Thomas that "on the great beam over the old 
kitchen chimney is cut in wood a chevron engrailed between three 
fermaux, in chief a Jerusalem cross, with this motto, 'Sane Baro.*" 
This was the coat of Sir Thomas Docwra, the Lord Prior preceding 
Weston ; but instead of " fermaux " (a species of heraldic buckles), 
we should read " plates, each charged with a pallet," the coat of 
Docwra being Sable, a chevron engrailed arg. between three plates 
each charged with a pallet gules, as they appear on his standard 
(Coll. Arm. Vine. Camb.),and in the Parliament Roll of 6 Henry VIII,, 
published by Mr. Willement The same coat occurred no less than 
six times on the gateway of Qerkenwell Priory (represented upon 
every number of the GentUmaris Magazine), see the accurate 
engraving of the shields thereon in the Gentltman's Magaxim for 
178S, part iL, p. 853. In one instance there it impaled a cross 
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flory, the chief with its cross surmounting both coats ;' sad in another 
(accoiding to a plate in the GentUmaris Magatitu for December, 1 749) 
it impaled three lions rampant, the chief then being placed only over 
the dexter side. The chief, it is evident, is the usual distinction 
which was added to the family coats of the Lords Priors of St. John 
of Jenisalem. 

We will now proceed to the church. It is built of a red sandstone, 
and is a rectangular structure of a single pace; in its exterior 
dimensions exactly 100 feet long and 38 feet wide. The walls are 
4^ feet thick. The architecture is of the best style of the reign of 
Edward III. 

There are three windows on the north and three oa the south sides, 
one at the east end and two at the west, namely, a large one of five 
lights immediately above a door, and a circular or wheel window in 
the gable. The character of the tracery, which is bold and Sorid, 
will be seen in the view. 

To the north wall are five buttresses ; the intervening space next 
the west is a dead wall; Ae next had a window of three lights ; the 
next one of four, below which is a small door, now closed ; and the 
last one of three immediately lighting the altar. 

The east window is a magnificent opening of five lights. On either 
side of it on the outside are small brackets for statues, and above it is 
a round opening to the interior of the roof enclosed in a square paneL 

On the south wall the first window next the east is shorter than the 
rest, on account of the priests' seats in the interior j the next, of three 
lights, is closed in its lower part with modem cement ; there is a 
small door by its west side. The next window is of four lights, and 
in the last space is a door, which was formerly covered by a stone 
porch, of which the springings of the groined roof still remain. The 
entrance to the church was mored at die last repair from this door to 
that under the west window, the ancient hinges being judiciously 
preserved. In the south-west comer of the building is a circular 
staircase to a perfectly plain bell-tunet, as seen in the view. 

Of the exterior it remains to be mentioned that over the west door 
is a range of brackets, evidently left for the support of beams, and 
showing that that door did not originally lead into the open air, but 
into some contiguous building. A range of grotesque heads adorns 
the cornice of this front 

On entering the church, the stranger is struck by its peculiarity of 
being a spacious room, perfectly disencumbered, not merely of 
galleries, but even of pews. There were formerly three ranges of 
pews, with central and side passages, but the whole were removed 

* Probably JDlended for the pnor'i brother, James Docwia, Esq., who martied 
Katharine, danghter oF John Hueldea, of Morden, co. Cambridge ; Che coat of 
Hawlden beinK Argent, a cron flory uUe (Vine. Cambt, p. lao) Jthe diief 
being enoneonily added by the tculptoi. 
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about fourteen years ago. Now there is only one passage, down the 
centre, which is neatly pared, and ranges of open unfixed benches are 
placed on each side. 

The altar is niised three steps, but without rails. In the centre of 
the church is placed a sniall octagon font carved with panelled 
tracery, which has the i^peaiance of having been newly sculptured \ 
but it seems that it was formed out of a piscina which stood at the 
south-east comer of the diapel.* But the ancient font still remains, 
though not erected on its b^e. It is to be hoped that it will a^in 
by reared, where there is abundant space, near the west door, as it is 
leally a veiy handsome piece of sculpture, and far more accordant 
with the general style of the church than its slim and comparatively 
insignificant substitute. It is of the bowl form, about 7 feet in 
circumference, very baldly and elegantly sculptured with foliage. It 
is well worthy of being re-erccted. 

To the south of the altar is a piscina formed within the wall, and a 
recess for three officiating ministers, having a fine florid triple canopy. 

There are no monuments of any importance, and only two or three 
mural tablets and some inscriptions on the floor to the stewards and 
tenants of the manor. 

On the north wall are fixed two hatchments. They are those of 
lAdy Katharine Leveson and her sister, Lady Anne Holbourne, the 
daughters of Robert Dudley (the natural son of Queen Elizabeth's 
fevounte, Robert, Earl of Leicester, and who was created Dulce of 
Northumberland by the Emperor), by Alice Leigh, created Duchess 
Dudley by King Charles II. 

I. Azure, three leaves or — Leveson ; impaling or, a lion rampant 
doubleKjueued azure, charged with a crescent argent — Dudley. 

a. Quarterly : i and 4, Argent, a fess sable chained with three 
crescents or, and in chief two falcons rising sable — Holbourne. 
2 and 3, Azure, three lions passant argent, impaling Dudley as before. 

Lady Katharine Leveson was the foundress of a hospital for aged 
females, which sUnds a little to the west of the church. It is built 
of red brick on two sides of a quadrangle, and at the upper end is 
the residence of the master, who is also the perpetual curate of the 
church. This house has recently been rebuilt by the present incum- 
bent, the Rev, John Short, who was instituted to the perpetual 
curacy in 1794. 

There are now thirty alms-women, who are taken either from 
Temple Balsall, which has the preference, from Long Itchingham in 
Warwickshire, from Trentham in SuSordshire, or UlleshaJI in Shrop- 
shire, " the poorest and lamest " being pointed out by the foundress 
as the preferable objects of her bounty. There is also a school, and 

■ This was the cue when a tet of drawings of vuiooi puts of thU ttmctare 
VBS made by Lhe Uce Mr. Thomas Fishei, F.S.A., whose orieinal sketches are dow 
in the possession of William StanotoD, Esq., of Longbm^ Home, neu Warwick. 
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daily prayers are read to the alms-womeo in the schoolroom, The 
present iacome of the charity is nearly ^£1,500 pei aonum. A very 
excellent house near the chapel belongs to the best fann, and the old 
hall may be regarded as one of its outbuildings. J. G. N, 

Warwick. 

Pictures in Warwick Castle. 

I1798, Art//.,^. 836.] 

Breakfast parlour : Gondomar, left band in leather glove stiff top 
embroidered. Maiy, Queen of Scots, and ion. Mrs. Killlgrew. 
Duke ofAlonzo, Spanish collar and cross; cane-headed like a hunting- 
whip. Dutch Burgomaster holding a large pole like a constable on 
guard, Alexander, Duke of Bavaria. 

Another room : Anne of Denmark, whole-length, in long white 
gloves (C. Janssen). Spinola in Armour, sash round left arm, basket- 
hilted sword, a truncheon. Bust of Mincrra, helmeted, with snakes 
on her robe. Henrietta Maria, 

Another room : Duke of Valentia. Charles I., glove on left hand, 
star pendant. Lucy, Countess of Carlisle, stepping up; pearl 
bracelets on wrists, that on one hand seems falling as she lifts up her 
gown. Marquis of Montrose ; original, in armour. Martin Ruc^er, 
painter (all these by Van Dyck). 

Another room : Prince Rupert, whole-length, buff skirts to armour. 
Richard, Earl of Warwick, whole length, spatterdashes and armour. 
Ignatius Loyola, standing, in a cope; on a book, "Ad majorem Dei 
gjoriam " (Reubens). TheEarlof Arundel, in armour, three^uarters; 
ditto. Lord Strafford. Machiavet. Pnnce Rupert, older, Mr. 
Thynne. Lord Brooke and his Brother. 

Armoury : Queen Elizabeth, in stiff gold robes, globe, sceptre and 
crown. Sir Philip Sidney, in striped habit Prince Maurice, with a 
leopard's skin over armour; in his right hand a truncheon. Old 
Parr ; a stick in his right band ; doublet and girdle, left band m it 
(original by Van Dyck). Philip 11 Charles I. on a white horse, 
and page (copy by Van Dyck). 

Dining-room : Fulke Greville Lord Brook, in ruff and high<rowned 
hat, green waistcoat and purple coat. Frederick, Prince of Wales ; 
Princess of Wales and George III., infant, in lap; whole lengths. 

Another room : Lord Brooke, killed at Lichfield ; speckled slashed 
sleeves, buff skirt ; flowing light hair, points. Achilles (Rembrandt). 
Duchess of Orieans, daughter of Charles IL 

Queen Anne's bedchamber: Mai^aret, Duchess ot Parma (by 
F.Veronese); her hand on a carpet and table ; head-dress feathered; 
round her neck a collar of pearls, and medal appendant ; a tasselled 

S' die in her left band Original portrait of die Earl of Essex just 
lore bis execution (Zucchero). 
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Another room : Mrg. Digby. Old Mod (Gerard Dow). FriDces 
Rupert and Maurice, three-quarterB, in armour. Anne and Mary 
BuUen (by Holbein). Francis, Earl of Bedford (Gerard Bow). 
Charles I. on a dun horse (Reubens). D. H. 

ii8oo,PartlI.,fp. 1143-1145.] 

Warwick Castle stands unrivalled amonj; our national antiquities 
for that perfect uniformity of ancient style which has been preserved 
in it even to the outer fosses, which are preserved in beautiM 
plantations and walks ; and every tower is entire except one or two, 
which want only windows. 

Aj the pictures in this Qne collection are very frequently made to 
change their places, you will not be displeased to receive another 
catalogue of them, taken since that communicated to you in 1798.* 
Both will but serve to make your readers regret that a scientific 
catalogue of them has not long ago been published. 

In 5ie breakfast-room is a whole-length of Old Parr, in a gray beard, 
a staff in his hand, brown coat and ragged belt (Vandyke). A Dutch 
fiuigomaster (Rembrandt). The Wife of Sneyder (Vandyke). 

Over the chimney : The Marquis of Spinola. Gondomar, in black 
hair, dressed in a cloak and white laced cap, left band in a glove 
(Vandyke). Man in Armour (Rembrandt). 

Id the china closet : Charles I. on a dun horse, a page following 
with a helmet (Reubens). 

In a bedchamber : Lions (Reubens). 

In the dining-room : Fulke Greville, first Lord Brooke. Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, in the robes of the garter. 

In the great hall : Whole-lengths of Lucy, Countess of Carlisle, 
and Anne of Denmark ; HenrietU Maria ; Uie Duchess of Orleans, 
her daughter; Duke Valentia ; Charles 1.; Lady Brooke, in white 
satin, with a ruff and white gloves. 

In another room : A capital whole-length, by Reubens, of Ignatius 
Loyola, in a rich embroidered cope, looking up to glory, right hand 
extended; on a book open before him, "Ad majorem Dei gloriam 
quicunque htnc Christi militis nomen dederit die novibus immoti 
superbos et tarn grandes . . . biti solutionem esse, eber. . . ." 
Thomas, Earl of Arundel, in armour, helmet under right hand. 
Prince Rupert when young, whole-lengdi, in armour, right hand on 
a truncheon, left akimbo. Richard, Earl of Warwidi, whole-length, 
his right hand with a truncheon in it reclining on his helmet. 

In Queen Anne's bedchamber : Margaret, Duchess of Parma, by 
Titian, hei hand on a carpet spead on a table, her head-dress 
Ceathered, a necklace of large single pearls round her neck, and 
medal appendant, a tasselled girdle in left hand. A marble bust of 

* See GtHlkmen's Magiaim, 179& put JL, p. 836 tnpiit. 
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the Black Prince. An original portrait of the Earl of Essex before 
his execution (Zucchero). B07 with a Basket of Roses (Vandyke). 

In the cedar drawing-room: The Muse of Painting (Patoun). 
Curce, thiee-quarters, with a wand (Guido). Don F^dinand de 
Toledo, a Spanish commander, three-quarters (Vandyke). Charles I. 
in robra of the garter, right hand on a table, in his left gloves. 
Lucy, Countess of Carlisle, whole-length drawing, back a curtain, 
stepping up a little, a dog at her feet She wears her haii, and has 
a necklace round her neck; another, double, falls on her breast; 
double bracelets on wrists; black gown, sprigged petticoat, lace 
mfHes and handkerchief. Anne of Denmark, whole-length. Another 
of Henrietta Maria. Marquis of Montrose, three-quarters, in armour, 
black hair and whiskers, right hand on a truncheon. Kicard, the 
painter, in a Turkish dress and whiskers, tbree-quaiters. Worttey 
Mont^ue, three-quarters, in Turkish dress, staff in right hand, sabre 
and turban. Marqub of Huntley, a head, in armour and laced ruff, 
hair, piked beard (Vandyke). In ovals, three sons of Lord Brooke 
killed at Lichfield. Head of Machiavel, arms crossed, wristbands to 
shirt, in left hand a scroll. little Boy blowing bubbles from a 
saucer. Another Boy in gown and laced cravat Head in ruff and 
armour (both these last by Vandyke). Charles I. and his Queen. 
A Head with a gold cordon and medal, ruif, black beard and hait 
(Vandyke). Another in a stiffer ruff (Davila). Earl of Linds^, 
killed at Edgehill 

In the dressing-room : Princes Maurice and Rupert Anne 
Bullein and Mary (Holbein). Hay, Earl of Carlisle, small whole- 
length. Dutch Boors at Tennis (Teniers^. Henry IV. of France, 
whole-length, red hair. Head of Franas, Earl of Bedford, in a 
band. Mrs. Digby, an abbess (Holbein). Two Monks (Reubens). 
Charles I. on a wlute horse, and the Duke d'Epernon (Vandyke). 

In the armoury : A hand-bell, the handle formed of four figures 
united. Inscription round it : " Me fecit Johannes a Une, a° 1547. 
Van all of God." 

In the porter's lodge (which, by a new arrangement of the grounds 
made within the last five years, and not yet completed, is in a 
different tower from where it was seven years ago) are preserved the 
following articles belonging to the famous Guy, Earl of Warwick : 
His iron sword, weight 20 pound, for cleaning which 3d. a day was 
allowed in Henry VIII. 's time ; iron shield, weight 30 pound ; 
helmet, weight 7 pound; breastplate, 53 pound — total weight of 
metal, 109 pound. A Spanish halberd, a toledo, or sword, a battle- 
axe, two maces, two daggers, and a wooden truncheon. A rib of 
the dun cow, 6 feet long, 9 inches span the pith of her two horns. 
Vertebrse of the wild boar, a tusk 18 inches, bladebone of same 
dimensions. A walking-staff, 9 feet ro inches long. The armour 
of the head, breast and rump of his horse. His keule of bell-metal. 
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weiglit ^oo pound, 26 feet wide, 3 feet deep, 3 feet 10 iDchei bn»d, 
contunuig lao gallons ; filled thrice for the comiag of age of Lord 
Brook ; to running over for the present Earl of Warwick, and once 
for the King. A flesh-fork used to ring it An iion stirrup. A 
stone cof&n, dug up at the great hall forty years ago, 6 feet 2 inches, 
containing a skeleton, said to hare been a female. 

In Kyiner's "Feeders," vol. xiv., p. 745, is printed a grant of 
Henry VIII., 1543, to Edward CresweU, one of the officers of the 
buttery, of the custody of "Le Guy Warwik's swerde" "in Warwick 
castle for life, at the wages of ad. per day out of the rents and profits 
of the said castle, with all profits and advantages arising from the 
same custody, in as full manner and form as they were enjoyed by 
John Thoroughgood, his predecessor." 

In a greenhouse, built on purpose for its reception, is the beautifiil 
and magnificent marble vase which formerly stood on the grass-plot 
before the castle. It was found, as the inscription on the modem 
pedestal sets fonh, in the ruins of Hadrian's villa at Tivoli, and 
brought over by Sir William Hamilton, who presented it to the 
present noble possessor. It holds 163 gallons, and rests on a foot. 
The handles are interwoven. The upper margin is adorned with a. 
border of vine-branches and grapes. Under this is a lion's skin 
with the feet between three masks, the uppermost of which is between 
a crooked stick, litnus and thyisas. On the other side one new 
mask has been added, which is the only reparation this morceau of 
ancient art has undergone. On the pedestal is the following inscrip- 
tion in capitals : 

"Hoc piiitinw utU Romanw nugnificeiitiBC monnmeiitnin rnderiboi vilte 
TibnrtioR Hadiiano Aug. in delieii* babitK effouum restiiui curavic eqae* Gnl. 
HuniltoD, a Georgio III. Mig. Brit, rege ad Sicit, legem Ferdinandam tV. 
Ugatui, et in patiiam tmumissum paCiio bonaram aitium genio dicavit Ad. Ac 

N. MDCCLXXIV." 

Three views of thb vase are given in Pinmesi's "Vasi et Can- 
delfAri." . . . 

At the bottom of Smith's Street, in the eastern suburb of the 
town, on the right hand of the Coventry road, is a mansion house 
on the »te of St John's Hospital, erected, if I mistake not, by 
Anth. Stoughton, to whom it was granted by Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth, and still belonging to his descendants, but let for a board- 
ing-school, known by the name of " St John's academy, licensed by 
authority for the education of young gentlemen, who are genteeJly 
boarded, afi'ectionately treated, liberally educated, and moderately 
charged." 

On the brick piers of the iron gates are two goats rampant. 

In St. Mary Church, north aisle of the chancel, now the lobby or 
engine-house, is this mural tablet of white marble : 
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the mentoiTof John Bailky, who departed thii life oo the 15th day ctf September, 
1793, aged 65 yeui, and lia mterred dcu this place. Aa a memorial of his 
leeud toi an excellent serrant and a worthy man, whose loss he mnch laments, 
thu stone was erected by Gear{;e, Eari of Warwici, I793>" 

Agslnst the south wall of the chancel, under u urn : 

" Sacred to the memory of William Hiobhb, late one of the aldermen of this 
borough, whose potdic cbaractei was distinguished by his seal and integrity, whose 
private Ufe by humanity and friendship. He died April 93, 1776, aged 64. And 
of Maxy Hiobne, to her husband an affectionate wife, to their children a tender 
parent, to her acqoaintancet an amiable friend. She deceased 36 Jan., 1759, 
seed 43." 

Under another om : 

"Sacred to the memory of Francis Hiornb, Esq., ton of William and Mary 
Hiome, F.S.A., many yean an alderman of this borough- He departed this life, 
mudi lamented, on the gth day of December, 17S9, ag«l 4S years. 

[Rest of inscription omitted.] 

Arms : S. three arrows o., a chief o. Francis Hiome, Esq., was 
elected Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, April 7, 1784. To bis 
good taste the town of Warwick is indebted for her latest public 
buildings, the town hall, sessions honse and county gaoL , , . 

D. H. 

[1846. Part I., pp. 3J-37.] 

In the year 1694 Warwick experienced the calamity of fire to a 
dreadful extent. On September Si about two o'clock in the after- 
noon, some children were playing with pieces of lighted wood in 
their hands, and some sparks from them fell on the thatch of a 
cottage, which was soon in flames. This occurrence took place in a 
lane near the south-western extremity of the High Street, not far 
from the West Street Gate. The fire, aided by a very boisterous 
wind, rapidly advanced to the High Street, which it totally destroyed ; 
it then passed a short distance into Jury Street, and, suddenly turning, 
advanced up Church Street, which was entirely consumed, into Sheep 
Street, where a few houses were burnt. The great body of the 
flames, in the meantime, proceeded as far as the Market-place, great 
part of which was destroyed before the tire could be stopped, after it 
had lasted in its exterminating career nearly six hours. The blaze 
was so extensive, that, according to tradition, it was seen at a distance 
of nearly ten miles. . . . 

In a letter written by a gentleman at Worcester on September 10, 
the following passage occurs : 

"This irresistible fire in five bowers time consumed all y* High- 
street, Church-street, Sheep-street, the great Church, many Unes 
and other buildings ; the bowses are numbered at present 460 ; the 
damage at the least amounts to 130,000". This account was sent 
yesterday to our Bishop, with a particular of the money already sent 
for their relief. Coventry, aoo'". Birmingham, 100". Lord Brooke, 
40". Lord Coventry, 30". in all about 600". and wee are just going 
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to make a collection for the support of the misserable inhabi- 
tants."* 

The MS. Annals of Coventry state that, is 1694, the Mayor and 
Aldermen of that city went from bouse to honse, and to the different 
companies, and collected about ;£i8o, which they augmented to 
jQaoQ out of the city purse, and carried that sum to the relief of the 
inhabitants of Warwick. In the whole, a collection of £3^0 was 
sent thither from Coventry, including £1$ from the Drapers, ^15 
from the Mercers, and £% from the Whittawers Companies. 

In an address of condolence to William III. on the death of his 
Queen, dated January 17, 1695, by the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of Warwick, is the following paragraph ; 

" The sense of the late amazing calamity which befell us, your 
distressed subjects of this Borough, was in. a great measure swallowed 
up with the surprising tidings of this more oppressive and universall 
sorrow, and the fire sent from Heaven upon us was followed by the 
messenger of a more insupportable affliction. But, howsoever it 
hath pleased the All-wise Providence (rf God to dispose of our 
substances, we resolve to hold fast our integrity, and with a zeal 
great as our obligations, we inviolably devote ourselves and all that 
remains ours, to the sernce and defence of yo' Maj"** sacred person, 
title and govemm' ag' all y* enemyes of our establishment both in 
church and state." 

" An Act for rebuilding the Towne of Warwick, and for determining 
differences touching houses burnt and demolished by reason of the late 
dreadful fire there," was passed in 6° and 7" Wm. and Mary, 1694-95. 

St. Mary's Church would have escaped this devastation, had not 
many of the inhabitants placed their half-burnt goods in it as a place 
of safety. A very considerable portion of this ancient church was 
thus destroyed ; but, fortunately, the choir. Our Lady's (or the 
Beauchamp) Chapel, the chapter-house, vestry-room, etc., escaped 
uninjured Moat of the walls in the body of the church were, after 
the fire, lefl standing; these were in 1704 repaired, and the tower 
erected under the superintendence of Sir William Wilson, architect, 
«f Sutton Coldfield.t The cost amounted to £^TiZ r45. 7d. 

Dr. Thomas, in his edition of Dugdale's "Warwickshire," says ; 
" This church as far as the choir, together with a considerable portion 
of the town, was in the year 1694 consumed by fire. The loss 
sustained thereby was computed at ^90,600, towards which they 
gathered by a brief jfir.ooo, and Queen Anne gave them ;^ 1,000 
more ; with which they rebuilt the church and steeple, and very little 
came to the relief of the poor inhabitants. The building of their 
tower alone cost ;^r,6oo, which is 117 feet high to the battlements, 

* MS. Hftrl. 6S39. 

t Of Sir WiUitin WUion lome noticet will be fooiid in the GeMUnum't 
itt^tmtt tot May, 183s, aiidin th« "Churcha of Wuwielidure,'* p. 34. 
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and 35 feet more to the top of the pinnacles. Near the battlements 
are cut in stone the arms of all that have been Eails of Warwick, and 
tower down is this inscription : 

" Templani B. MMise collegiatom piimitns ■ Rofj. de Novobnivo Com. Wai. 
tem^. Steph. R. instinratum, postea & Tho. de Bellocftmpo C Wu. ex toto 
teedilicatnin wa'. Mcccxcmi. confl;L£islione Hnpenda doq euji non fbcU par- 
ceDte dimtnm t«. Sept. Mncxcciii. noTum hoc pietite publica inchoitnni et provec- 
ttim, regui absolntam at sub Ictii Annie aiupiciix A°, memonbili Mdcciiii." 

" 31 Aug. 1698, the Right Reverend Father in God Edward Lord 
Bishop of Worcester granted a faculty to the Minister and inhabitants 
here to appoint and keep a solemn and religious fast within this 
borough upon the said fifth day of September, on which that great 
and very dismal fire happened." 

A church dedicated to St. Mary occupied this spot before the 
Conquest. Henry de Ncwburgh, the first Earl of Warwick of the 
Norman line, formed the design of making it collegiate, and it was 
carried into execution by his son Roger in 1123. The church was 
in part rebuilt in the founeenth century by Thomas Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, and was completed by his son Thomas. 

There are probably few churches in England, not even excepting 
the cathedrals, that have been the subjects of such frequent publica- 
tions as St. Mary's, Warwick. From the account given by Dugdale 
in his history of the county a little book was framed by the parish 
clerk, and sold to visitors. This has passed through many editions. 
The Beauchamp Chapel and its monuments were described by 
Mr. Gough, also in several editions, and his description was revised 
and rewritten by his god-son, Mr. John Gougb Nichols in 1839. Its 
architectural features received the attention and elucidation of Mr. 
Britton in his "Architectural Anbquities." Still more recently the 
edifice has been illustrated by Mr. M. H. Bloxham in Nob. I.-IV. of 
" Notices of the Churches of Warwickshire." 

The view which we now present to our readers (from a drawing in 
the possession of Mr, William Reader — see Plate) is antecedent to the 
fire of 1694, and has not before been published. It will be found 
interesting to compare it with a print showing the chiu-ch from the 
same point after its re-edification, engraved by B. Cole, in folio, and a 
smaller one by A. Motte in Dr. Thomas's edition of Dugdate, p. 438, 
or with one in the publication just mentioned. But its chief curiosity 
consists in its showing the room over the south porch, which is de- 
scribed by Leiand to have contained the library of die celebrated 
Warwick antiquary, John Rous : 

"Johannes Rous, capellanus Cantarise de Guy-Cliflie, qui super 
porticimi australem librariam constnixit, et libris ornavit." 

Of this studious and industrious personage we had the pleasure to 
publish a portrait and memoir in our Magazine for May last* 
* See GmtUman't JUagaiint, 1845, put i> 
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Among the Harleian MSS., No. 5,705, is a thin volume by Wanley, 
written on parcbment, which contains, among other things, the trans- 
script of a very curious inventory of vestments, plate, boolcs, and 
other goods belonging to St. Mary's Chuich, Warwick, made in 1464, 
which has been published in part in the " Churches of Warwick- 
shire." 

Amoi^ the books is the following item : 

" Item V bokes beynge in the handes of maister Johan Rons now 
priest, whiche were sir William Rous, and bequeathe hem to the Dean 
and chapitre of the forsaide Chirche collegiatte under condicion 
that the said maister Johan beynge priest shulde have hem for his 
spiritual edificadon duiyng his lief And after his decees to remayne 
and to be for ever to the seide Dean and chapitre As it appereth by 
eodentures thereof made, where of one party leveth with the Dean 
and chapitre. That is to say, j. book ^vem eomposuit Frakr Antimima 
Jtampo/ogus de Janis, a fo. Chorinth. 14. Item, j. book cald pars 
dexUra el pars sinistra, 2 fo. Non dgh carere. Item, j. bible versefied 
cald Patris in Aurora, a fo. Auie opifex. Item, a book of Powles 
epistoles glosed, 2° fo. dt/hu qui dP x'. Item, j. book cald Pharetra, 
3 fo. hora est jam nas de sempno surgere. Item, j. quayet in the 
whuche is coateyned the exposicion of the masse, 3 fo. ce'is effertmus" 

From this it appears that the example of founding a Ubrary at 
Warwick had been set to John Rous by his predecessor and relative 
William Rous. A copy (^ the indentures above mentioned in the 
library of W. Staunton, Esq., of Longbridge, states that William 
Rous was a priest and hermit of GuyscUff, and that for the salvation 
of his soul he bequeathed the above books to the dean, etc, and that 
John Rous, when he came of age and had received priesfs orders, 
should be permitted to read them. The indenture is dated at Guys- 
cliff, September 25, but has no year. It shows that John Rous was 
the son of Geoffiy Rous, merch^t, of Warwick. 

Wedgenock. 

\\']%l.Fertn.,p.-]ll.-\ 

Dimensions of the Bull Oak, Wec^enock Park, Warwickshire : 
Yds. Fl In. 

I yard from the ground ir i o 

I foot from the ground 13 i o 

6 feet from the ground 13 i o 

Broadest side 705 

Qose to the ground 18 i 7 

Height of the trunk about 410 

The inside is quite decayed, and when I saw it a cow and a sheep 
had sheltered toemselves within it The head is very round and 
flourishing. T. O. 
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Wellesboume, 
[1784, Art/.,/. 347.] 

In Dugdale's " Warwickshire," amoDg the epitaphs in the church 
of Wellesboume, occurs one for " Thomas le Strange, nuper Coti- 
staiularius Jiegisin Hibtmih^ He died in 1426, the fouitfa yeai of 
Henry VI. Perhaps some of your antiquarian correspondents can 
point out the office held by this person. Antiquarius. 

Wolvey. 

[i8»4, I^trtn,,pp. 509, Sio.} 

The parish of Wolvey lies in the north part of Warwickshire, being 
bounded by the county of Leicester and the extra-parochial farm of 
Leicester Grange on the north, and on the north-west and west t^ 
the parish of Burton Hastings, on the south by Shilton, and east by 
CopstOQ Parva hamlet 

It is a large parish, the soil being gravelly and light loam towards 
the north, and more cold and clayey towards the east ; it was enclosed 
about 1798 by Act of Parliament The principal landowners are 
George Arnold, Esq., who has about 600 acres ; — Lloyd, Esq., 
about 600 ; — Miller, Esq., 350 \ and Messrs. Winterton, about 
joo acres; the rest is divided between other freeholders, and the 
vicar has an allotment of land in right of his church. 

This place has been rendered remarkable by Edward IV. being 
here surprised by Richard Nevillq the stout' Earl of Warwick, and 
taken prisoner. 

There appear to have been three manors in this parish ; the first 
to be mentioned is what was the property of Sir Thomas de Wolvey, 
Knt., who died in the latter end of Edward I., leaving issue two 
daughters — Joan, who married Sir Heniy de Enjington, and Alice, 
married to Giles, son and heir of Andrew Lord Astley ; and on this 
marriage of Alice, his daughter, he settled this manor and estate of 
Wolvey, with other property, on her and her issue, which Alice, 
surviving her husband, endowed a chantry (a.c. 1344) within the 
parish church ; and on her dea± was succeeded by Thomas Lord 
Astley, which Lord Astley was succeeded by his eldest son WUliam, 
who settled this manor and estate of Wotvey on bis younger brother 
Giles and Katherine his wife by deed bearing date 1392, in whose 
family it was in the time of Dugdale the historian, being in the 
possession of Giles Astley, Esq., great-grandson of Giles and Katherine 
Astley, in whose family it continued tiU it passed to the only daughter 
of the last male Astley, and by her marriage with — Simmonds, Esq. 
(who resided at the hall house), had an only daughter Elizabeth, 
who married William Whit^ Esq., of this county, by whom she had 
two children, a son, died young, and a dai^bter Elizabeth, who 
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mairied, 1777, to Geo^e Arnold, Esq., only son uid heir of Lumley 
Arnold, Esq., of Ashb^ St. Leger, in the county of Northampton, 
and died without issue in 1788, when the property devolved on her 
husband, who married, secondly, Heniietta Jane, eldest daughter of 
Oeneral George Morrison, Quartermaster-General, etc., by whom he 
had three sons, to the eldest of whom he left this estate. 

The second manor was at an early period settled on the Monks of 
Comb, and by them granted to Humphrey, Earl of Stafford, and his 
heirs, 8 Henry VI. ; from him it passed to the late Earl of Coventry, 
who sold it, somewhere about 1794, to John Foster, Esq., of Leicester 
Orange, whose only son and heir sold it to — Lloyd, Esq., a banker 
in Lothbury, London, about eight or nine years ago. 

The third manor to be described is that which is commonly called 
the Temple Manor, having belonged formerly to the Knights 
Templars, and from them passed on their suppression to the Hos- 
pitallers of Balshall, and from them to the Crown, 31 Henry VIIL, 
And was granted, 7 Edward VL (1553), to Edward Aglionby, Esq., of 
Balshall, and Henry Hogford, gent, of Solihul, and their heirs, 
which Edward, in 3 and 4 Philip and Mary (1555-56}, sold the same 
to Thomas Marrow, Esq., who in the same year ^nted it to William 
Newman, who sold it in 1561 to Edmund Scammg, Esq., whose son 
enjoyed it in Dugdale's time, since which it has passed into the 
Miller family, and is in possession of — Miller, Esq., of Mancester, 
in this county. 

On the esute is still remaining part of the ancient buildings of the 
Templars' mansion, called to this day the Temple, now converted 
into a &Tmhouse. 

There is no gentleman's residence now in the parish. The old 
hall of the Astleys was pulled down by — Stmmonds, Esq., who 
erected the present house, and after hts death it became a farm- 
house. 

The advowson is in the alternate presentation of the Prebendary 
of Wolvey in the cathedral of Lichfield, and the two daughteis of the 
Jate John Foster, Esq., who left it to them, separated from the Comb 
manor estate, which his son Robert inherited. 

The church is a handsome and venerable buildii^, consisting of 
three aisles and a chancet ; in the latter is the burial-place of 
Mr. Foster's family, with a marble tablet to the memory of the Rev. 
Mr. Noble, formerly vicar of this parish. In the north aisle are some 
very curious monuments to the Astleys ; two of them are attar-tombs, 
-with full-length Qgures of a man and woman recumbent on each ; 
the one at the east end of the aisle is of alabaster, the other at the 
opposite end is of freestone. In the centre, between these monu- 
ments, is a very handsome marble monument extending from the 
[ground to the ceiling, protected by iron railings, to the late Mrs. 
Arnold, who was the last lineal descendant of the ancient family of 
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Astley of Wolvey. the estate having been in her and her ancestoiB' 
possesnon erer since the year 1303. A Constaht Rk&der. 

Wotten Wawen. 

[l9oi. Parti., f. 41a] 

The manor of Wotten Wawen, countj Warwick, is now on sale by 
the Master and Fellows of King's College, Cambridge, for the 
redemption of thetr land tax. D. H. 



Refecenco to other Tolamc* of the CtntUmiaCt Magatiiu Liiraty : 

Xtman Ktmaiiu : Alcester, H&lfoid Bridge, Wilmecotb — Xtmant-SritisA 

RtmtUm, p«t iL, pp. 342, 343. 
Artkiitchtral Antiguitus : CorentTy, Dnochnich, Warwick. — Arctutuita^ 

AntifHtiiM, part i., pp. 97-115, 131-133. 373. 3^0 ; pMt iL, pp. 107, aoS, 

aia, aij. 
Sctlaicltgy : Inicriptlon on bell at Kenilwaitb ; lymbol of Gsh oa tile* at 

SlTBtford-npon-ATOD ; portraiu in uuDed glav at Warwick. — EctUH- 

fUp, pp. 141. I43< 149- 
ftUdirt: Snpeistitioiu nie of nth. — F^lar Suftnlitietu, m. 185, 186. — 

Chtitfmu enttom of ^viog money to MrranU at Biiminguici. — Mamurs 

tatd Cuttami, p. 193. 
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WESTMORELAND. 



IitoS. l'a<^ I', pp- 410-414-1 

Ancient State and Remains. 

British Inhabitants, Bri^antes, Volundi aod Sistuntii. 

Roman Province. — M&xima DesariensJB. Stations. — Alone, Amble- 
side; Brovonacis, Brough; Brovacum, Brougham; Concangium, 
Natland ; Gallacum, Kendal ; Voieda, Wbelp Castle. 

Saxon Octarchy, NorChumbria. 

Antiquities. — British Earthwork, Penhurrock. British Encamp- 
ments, Milboume and Haderwain. Dmidical Remains of Ellerbeck 
(called Cock Stones); Helston-cop-stone, and the Druid's cross; 
Mayborough; Moorduvvock Oddendale (exactly half the size of 
Stoneheoge) ; near Pooley (called the White Raise) ; neai Rothay 
Bridge, and near Shap (called the Druid's temple). Roman Encamp- 
ments of Castle-bows, Borrowdale ; Castle^^teads and Coney beds 
(exploratory camps to Water Crook); between Crackenthoipe and 
Crossfell are several (one 300 yards long and 150 yards broad) i 
Haderwain (opposite to the British Encampment) ; Maiden Castle, 
Sandford, 2 ; Water Crook (supposed a Station). Roman Temple at 
Levins (supposed of Diana). Saxon Earthwork, Castle How or 
Castle-law-HiU. Danish Remains at Shap, called CarL Lofts (a most 
stupendous monument of antiquity). There are camps on the banks 
of the Eden, opposite Pendiagon Castle; and at Kendal (semi- 
circular). Abbeys of Preston Patrick (founded in 1119 by Thomas, 
son of Cospatrick, removed to Shap) ; Shap (removed from Preston 
a few years after 1119). Pnory of Battleburgh (founded in laSi by 
the Lords Clifford, Percy and Vescy). Churches of Ashy (an ancient 
edifice, much diminished by repairs) ; Askham (enumerated by Grose 
among the remarkable edifices of the county) ; Barton ; Brough ; 
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Ciosby KAvensworth (founded by Torphin de Alventain, temp. 
Henry I. exhibited curious spedment of ircbitectore) ; Kendal; 
Kirbythore (very ancient); Kiikby Loaidale (lao feet long and 
101 feet broad); Kirkby Stephen; Siiergh (in ruini). Ch^>cU of 
Appleby (in ruini in 1483, aftenraids convened into the county 
gaol); Applethwaite, on St Catharine's brow (coorened into 
a dwelling - house) ; Asby; Betham; Brougham; Biiroeshead; 
Ciackenthorpe ; Crosthwaite ; Graamere ; Ken^ in Chapel lane, 
another aa Chapel Hill, St. Anne's near Docwra Hall, and All 
Hallovra at Stammongate Bridge ; Kentmere ; Kiikbergh, near 
Langton ; Milboume ^n which are the tombs of the Saodfbrdt) ; 
Natland ; Newbiggen ; Patterdale (dedicated to St. Patrick) ; Reagill ; 
Sandfoid (had one in 1353) ; Skelsmeigh ; Smardale (destroyed foi 
several centuries) ; Stainton (founded temp. Richard I. by Anselm 
de Fumass, son of first Michael le Fleming) ; Stavely (handsome 
steeple) ; Temple Soweiby ; St Mary Holme, on an island in 
Winandermere; Wyth (stood between King's Meabum and Morland). 
Stone Fulpit at Brough. Castles of Appleby (of great antiquity) ; 
Betham ; Borrowdale (in mins) ; Brough (built befiare temp. 
William I.) ; Brougham (keep supposed Roman by Grose) ; Buley 
(belonged to the ViteriponU and Bishops of Carlisle) ; Hartley 
(scarce a vestige remains) ; Haverback ; Howgilt ; Kendal (erected 
on the site of some Roman fort) ; Maiden ; Pendragon, at Mallet- 
stang (erection attributed to Utter Pendragon, the fabl^ builder of 
Stonehenge) ; Warcoss ; and Whelp, Kirbythore. Mansions of Old 
Calgarth Hall ; Kentmere Hall; Preston Hall (a &nnfaouse); Ros- 
fgSl Hall (now a farmhouse^ but the remains show its former import- 
ancej ; Rydall Old Hall (in ruins) ; Sizergh Hall (the seat of the 
Striulands). Caves, Coop-Karnel Hole, etc., at Stenkrlth Bridge ; 
Pate Hole (a remarkable cavern in a limestone rock, two furltuigs 
south of Great Asby). 

Present State and Appearance, 

Mivers. — Barrow, Betha or Bela, Eamon^ Eden, Helle Beck, 
Hunna, Kent, Lowther, Lune or Lon, Lyvennate, Mint, Rowtha, 
Sleddale, Sprit, Tees, Winster (the boundary between Westmoreland 
and Lancashire). 

Inland Nav^atvm. — Wigan and Kendal CanaL 

Lakes. — Ais-water; Angle Tarn,* about 5 acres of water; Broad- 
water ; Elterwater, larger than Grassmere ; Grassmere, 4 miles in 
compass ; Griicdale Tarn ; Hause water, 3 miles long ; Kent Mere, 
smalt, fed by the river Kent; Kepel Cove Tarn; Red Tarn, a mile 
long, of a brownish red; Rydal Water, a mQe long; Skeggles Water ; 
Small Water ; Sunbiggin Tarn ; Ullswater (the kiwer end of irfiich 
* A tun is ft hmU lake. 
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called Ousonere), about 9 miles long ; Watsdale Beck ; Wnfell Tarn ; 
WinaDdenoeie, tn which are thirteen islands, u 10} miles long. 

Emiturua and (%bu.— The high land about Askhatn affords a 
most charming and extensive prospect; Bowfell, 1,030 yards high; 
Brougham Hall, beaudfal prospect from the terrace ; Carlton Hall, 
extenaive and varied pro3pc»;t ; Crossfell mountain, 1,000 yards above 
the level of the sea ; Curwen's island, one of the loveliest and most 
sacred seats of simplicity ; Failton Knot, a bold and high mount^n ; 
Grassmere, " as sweet a scene as travelled eye ever beheld "; Hall 
Hill ; Hard Knot Hill ; Hartsop High Field, from whence Broad- 
water is seen to great advantage ; Haverback Castle Hill ; Helsing- 
ton Chapel, from whence a romantic prospect of the " sea, woods, 
rocks, and fertile valley below"; Helvellyn, 1,070 yards high; 
Kirkby Lonsdale churchyard, celebrated for its fine view ; Low&er 
Park, compared by Lord Macartney to the park of the Emperor of 
China, called " Van-shoe-yuen, or the paradise of 10,000, or 
innumerable trees," " so rich, so various, so beautiful, so sublime a 
prospect my eyes had never beheld"; Mell Fell; Murton Pit; 
Naddle Forest; Orton Scar, on its top are remains of a beacon; 
Fatterdale, much admired for the beauty and diversity of its scenery ; 
Rydal Head, 1,030 yards high ; from its summit the lakes of Winan- 
dermere, Elter Water, Grassmere and Rydall Water are seen; 
Stanmore Dale ; Starr's Point, whence a delightful prospect ; 
Wallow Cra^ ; Whinfell, 500 yards high, on its top was a beacon 
communicatmg with Orton Scar ; Whitbarrow Scar affords a romantic 
prospect ; Wildboar Fell, soaring to a great height, and impending 
with a cape-like bead over the country, from its base the prospect is 
exceedingly interesting ; Winandermere, the prospects along which 
are very picturesque; Wreynose Hill, so denominated from its 
crookedness. 

Natural Curiositm.—fishj Wells, one called Sl Hellin's, and the 
other near Grange Hall; Betha or Bela waterfall, one of the 
CatadupEc of Camden ; Black Dub, at Crosby Gill, the source of the 
Lyvennate ; Brough Well, formerly much resorted to, and the Vicar 
of Brough had a diploma from the Pope to receive obladona from the 
pilgrims resorting to it ; Burneshead Well, reputed sacred ; BurttHi 
Well ; Claybarrow Heath, the source of the Winster ; Clifton Well, 
at which a great concourse of people assemble annually on May 
Day ; Eagle Crag, Borrowdale ; Cell Forth Spout, in Longlesdale, 
the fall about 100 yards in an unbroken sheet ; Gondsdike, which 
continually casts up small silver-like spangles ; Grassmere Well ; 
Helvellyn Spring; the side of the Kent is &imous for petrifying 
springs that incrust vegetable bodies, one of them is called the 
" dropping well "; Leven's Park Waterfall, one of the Catadupee of 
Camden ; Mallerstang, the source of Eden ; Pate Hole, petrifying 
spring ; Ravenstonedale, the source of the Lune ; Shap Wells, one 
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called Auney Well, the other a petrifying well ; Ullswater, the com- 
mencemeDt of the river Eamont ; Witherslack Holy Well, discovered 
to be medicinal in 1656. 

Public Edifices. — Appleby Bridge ; County Gaol ; Free Grammar 
School, founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1574; Hospital, founded by 
Anne, Countess of Pembroke and Montgomery in 1653 ; House of 
Correction; Market-house, erected in 1811 from a design by Mr. 
Smirke ; New Gaol, erected in 1771 ; Town Hall Ashby School, 
founded in 1688 t:^ Mr. George Smith. Bampton Free Grammar 
School, founded in 1633 by Dr. Thomas Sutton. Measand School^ 
"Richard Wright founder [r7ii], Richard Law bene&ctor, 1713/' 
Barton School, founded in 1649 by Drs. Gerard Langbaine, Lancelot 
Daves, etc, Betbam Bridge. Bulness Grammai School, built by- 
contribution about 1637. Crosby Ravens worth FieeSchoot, founded 
about 1617. Heversham School, founded by Edward Wilson in 
1613. Kendal Blue-coat School; three Bridges; Dispensary, com- 
menced in 1783 ; Free Grammar School, endowed in 1525 by Adam 
Fennyngtnn, of Boston, rebuilt 1593 ; Hospital and Charity School, 
founded September 6, 1670, by "Ilionias Sandes; Obelisk on Castle 
Law Hill, erected in 1788 in commemoration of the Restoration; 
School of Industry, instituted in 1799; Town Hall rebuilt 1759; 
Workhouse, large and airy building. Kirkby Lonsdale Bridge, of 
singular beauty and v«y lofty ; Free Grammar School, founded in 
1591 by Queen Elizabeth. Kirkby Stephen Free Grammar School, 
founded in 1556 by Thomas, Lord Wharton. Milchorpe Bridge over 
the Betha. Morland Free Grammar School, founded about r78o by 
the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle. Old Hutton Free School, built 
in 1613 by Edward Milner. Orton Free Grammar School, founded 
about 1730 by subscription ; Gieenholme School, founded in 1735 
by George Gibson, gent. ; Tebay School, founded in 1670 by 
Robert Adamson, gent Rarenstondale Grammar School, founded 
in 1688 h^ Thomas FothergiU, B.D., rebuilt in 1758. Stanemore , 
Chapel, built as a school-bouse in 1594. Stenkrith Bridge, over the 
Eden. Temple Sowerby Bridge, over the Eden, rebuilt in 1575, and 
again in 1748. Thrimby School, founded by Thomas Fletcher in 
1681. Waitby Free School, founded by James Higbmore about 
1630. Winandermere School, built about 1637. Winton Grammar 
School, founded in 1659 by Rev. William Morland. 

Stais. — Lowther Castle, Earl of Lonsdale, Lord Lieutenant; 
Appleby Castle, Earl of Thanet, Hereditary Sheriff; Askham Hall, 
Eail of Lonsdale; Belfield, Bowncss, Mrs. Fleming; Bratha Hall, 
Ambleside, J. Harden, Esq. ; Brough Castle, Earl of Thanet ; 
Brougham Hall, Henry Brougham, Esq., M.P. ; Brig Steer Park, 
near Sizergb, T. Strickland, Eaq. ; Calgartb, Mis. Watson ; Carleton 
Hall, Right Hon. Thomas Wallace; Casterton Hall, W. Cams 
Wilson, Esq., M.P.; -Croft Lodge, Ambleside, Mrs. Pritchardj 
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Curweo's Island, H. Curwen, Esq. ; Dallam Tower, D. Wilson, Esq. ; 
Dalton Hall, Edmuod Horoby, Esq. ; Elleray, J. Wilson, Esq. ; 
Femey GTeen, Bowness, R. Greares, Esq. ; Grimes Hill, W. Moore, 
Esq. ; Harley Cwtle, Sir Philip Musgrave, Bart. ; Holly Hill, Bow- 
ness, H. Bellar, Esq.; Howgill Castle, Earl of Thanetj Leven's 
Park, Hon. Colonel Howard ; Meabuni Hall, Earl of Lonsdale ; 
Oddendale, John Gibson, Esq. ; Orest Hall, J. Braithwaite, Esq. ; 
Oiton Hall, late John Bum, Esq. ; Pendragon Castle, Earl of 
Thanet; Rayrigg, Rev. J. Fleming; Rydal Hall, Sir Richard 
Fleming, Bart ; Rydal Mount, W. Wordsworth, Esq, ; Shaw End, 
A. Shepherd, Esq.; Sku^gill, Hugh Parkin, Esq.; Stars Hall, 
Bowness, J. Bolton, Esq.; Summerfield, T. Tatham, Esq. ; Wharton 
Hall, Earl of Lonsdale ; Whittingdon Hall, T. Greene, Esq. ; 
Wreston Hall, Rev. Mr. Strickland. 

Prodme. — Sheep; cattle; corn; fish; Jine hams; copper; 
gypsum; limestone; freestone; porphyry; granite; basalt, or whin- 
stone ; lead ; coal ; and slate. 

Manufactures. — Coarse woollen cloth, called Kendal cottons ; 
slates; tanned hides; gunpowder; hoops; charcoal; wool; stock- 
ings ; silk and wonted waistcoat pieces ; flannels ; hats and paper. 

HlSTORV. 

First 01 second centuiy, Marius, King of the Britons, defeated 
Rodcric, 01 Rothinger, a Pictish general firom Scythia, upon the 
mountain now called Stanemore, in memory whereof Reicrois, or 
RerecTQB (a red or royal cross), was erected, and from him Westmore- 
land takes its name. 

A.D. 791, Ethted slew Elf and Edwin, sons of Elfwald, at 
Winandennere. 

A.D. 946, Edmund wasted Cumbria, and having put out the eyes 
of the two sons of Dunmail, gave that province to Malcolm, King of 
Scotland. Dun-mel-wrays is supposed to have been erected in memory 
of it, or as a boundary of Dunmail's kingdom, 

A.D. 1175, King William of Scotland surprised Appleby Castle, 
and utterly destroyed the town. In this inroad he sacked Brough 
Caatle. 

A.D, 1388, the Scots by a second conflagration destroyed the 
town of Appleby. 

A.D. 1617, James I. magnificently entertained at Brougham Castle 
for three days in August on his return from his last journey to 
Scotland. 

A.D. 1641, Anne, Countess of Pembroke, "in spite of her disloyal 
Simpleton," fortified Appleby Castle for the King, and gave the 
government of it to Sir Philip Musgrave, who held out till after the 
Battle <tf Marston Moor. 

A.D. 1645, in this year probably Colonel Brt^^s besieged Holme 
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House,' WiDandermere, eight or ten days, oDtil the raiting of the 
siege of; Carlisle brought Mr, H. Philipson, of Crooke, to whom it 
belonged, to the relief of his brother Robert (^ Hotme House. The 
next dajr Mr. Robert with three or four companions rode to Keodal 
to take revenge of the advene party there ; he passed the watch and 
rode into the church, in expectation of finding Colonel Briggs, but 
did not succeed. Robert was unhorsed by the guards on his return, 
but bein^ relieved by his companions by a desperate charge, he 
vaulted into the saddle without a girth, and, kiUing a sentinel, 
galloped away. For this and other adventures he obtained the 
appellation of " Robin the Devil." 

A.D. 1648, October 16, Appleby Castle surtendered to the Pariia- 
ment under Lieu tenant-General Ashton. 

A.D. i65r, General T. Harrison came to Appleby with his forcea. 
The war was then hot in Scotland, and many places in this county 
were full of soldiers. King Charles II. came to Crosby Gill, where 
he halted and dined. He partook of the waters of Blac^ Dub. 

A.D. 1665, a party of the friends of the Commonwealth met on 
Kabei^h R^ and endeavoured to stir up an tDsurrcction against 
the Restoration ; but being dispersed by the militia, Captain Atkinson, 
a turbulent republican, was taken and hanged at Appleby in 1664. 

A.D. 1745, at Clifton Moor a smart action took place'between the 
rebel forces and the Duke of Cumberland, in which the former were 
driven from their advantageous post When the rebels, to the 
number of no, entered Kendal, they were attacked by the in- 
habitants with clubs^ stones, and anything they could get, which 
greatly harassed them. S. T. 

[iSaS. FartU.,pp. SI3-SI6-] 

Ehikemt Natives. 

Addison, Lancelot, learned Dean of Uchfield, Crosby Ravens- 
worth, 163 a. 

Airey, Dr. Adam, principal of Edmund Hall, one of the founders 
of Barton School in 1649, Barton, 

Airey, Christopher, 1609. 

Airey, Dr. Henry, author of some Calvinistic works, Kentmeie, 
1560. 

Appleby, Rc^er de, Bishop of Ossory (ob. 1404). 

Appleby, Thomas de, Bishop of Carlisle (ob. rjgs). 

Askew, Anthony, eminent physician, Kendal, 1733. 

Boinbridge, Christopher, Cardinal Archbishop of Vork, poisoned 
at Rome, 15141 Barton. 

Barlow, Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln, Orton, 1607. 

Barwick, John, D.D., eminent divine and loyalist, Witherslack, 1613. 

Barwick, Peter, M.D., brother of the above, whose lite he wrote 
in el^ant Latin, Witherslack, 1619, 
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Braithw&ite, Richard, the well-known facetious and eccentric 
author of " DniDken Bamaby," Buraesbead (ob. 1673). 

Buckle, Sir Cuthbeit, Lord Mayor of London in 1593, Stanemore. 

Bum, Dr. Richard, author of " Ecclesiastical Law," etc, Winton 
(ob. 1785). 

Chambers, Ephraim, author of the " £ncyd<^)eedia," Kendal 
(ob. 1740). 

Chambr^, Su Allan, one of the Justices of the Common Pleas, 
Abbot Hall, near Kendal (ob. 1833). 

Clifford, Georf;e, Earl of Cumberland, Brougham Castle, 1558. 

Close, Nicholas, Bishop of Lichfield, Birbec^ (ob. 1453). 

Crackenthotpe, Richard, controversial divine, Strickland, 1567. 

Dawes, Lancelot, one of the founders of Barton School, and Pre- 
bendary of Carlisle, Barton, 15S0. 

Fothergill, Dr. George, prindpal of St. £dm. Hall, Ox., Lockholine 
in Ravenstonedale, 1765. 

Fothergill, Thomas, benefactor to his native parish, Brounber in 
Ravenstonedale. 

Garnett, Dr. Thomas, physician and natural philosopher, Caster- 
ton, 1766. 

Git»on, Edmund, the learned and esteemed Bishop of London, 
High Knype, 1669. 

Gibson, Thomas, uncle of the Bishop, and son-in-law of Protector 
Richard Cromwell, High Knype. 

Gibson, William, self-unght mathematician of the most wonderful 
powers, Bolton, 1730.* 

Gilpin, Bernard, eminent divine and reformer, called the " Apostle 
of the North," Kentmire, 1517. 

Hudson, William, one of the earliest Ltnnsean botanists in Eng- 
lAsd, 1730. 

Johnson, Samuel, eminent divine, 1649. 

Kendal, Richard de, excellent grammarian (flor. temp. Henry VI.). 

Lancaster, Dr. William, Provost of Queen's, Oxford, and one of 
the founders of Barton School, Sockbridge. 

Langbaine, Gerard, linguist, antiquary, scholar, and one of the 
founders of Barton School, Barton Kirkc, about r6o8. 

Langhorne, Dr. John, the poet, and brother of William, Kirkby 
Stephen, 1735. 

Langhorne, William, brother of above, and joint translator of 
"Plutarch's Lives," Winton. 

Mill, Dr. John, editor of the Greek New Testament, Harderdale 
in Shap, 1645. 

Monkhouse, Dr. Richard, eminent divine, Winton. 

Morton, Charles, learned physician and antiquary, 1716. 

D in the GtnlUmait'i Afagatimt, 
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Otway, Sir John, eminent lawyer, Mlddlelon. 

Philipson, Robert, for bis military achievements nicknamed " Kobiit 
the Devil," Crook Hall. 

Potter, Bamaby, called the " Furitanical Bishop of Carlble," 
Kendal, 1578 or 1579. 

Potter, Oiristopher, nephew of above, and loyal divine (who sent 
his plate to the King, saying he would drink as Diogenes did, in the 
hollow of his hand, before the King should want), Kendal, 1591- 

Robertson, Joseph, a critic of celebrity, learning, and industry. 
High Knype, 1796. 

Saunduson, Randal, divine and benefactor to his native village 
ReagiU. 

Shaw, Dr. Thomas, author of " Travels in Barbary and the Levant," 
a work of high celebrity, Kendal, 1693. 

Smith, George, founder of the school in his native parish, Asby. 

Smith, Dr., Bishop of Carlisle, cousin of the above, Asby. 

Smith, John, a divine, particularly veived in Septentrional literature 
and in antiquities, Lowther, 1659. 

Stephenson, Rev. William, benebctor to his native place, Bampton. 

Strickland, William de, Bishop of Carlisle, Great Strickland, 1396. 

Sutton, Dr. Thomas, benehctor to his native parish of Bampton, 
Sutton Gill, in that parish. 

Viteripont, Thomas de, Bishop of Carlisle ^^SSr Appleby. 

Walker, Adam, natural and experimental philosopher, Windermere. 

Walker, William, lecturer on astronomy, son of above, Kendal, 
1766. 

Wastal, Simon, learned author of " Microbiblion, or an Epitome 
of the Bible in Verse," 1639, Wastelhead in Shap. 

WatsoD, Richard, excellent and learned Bishop of Llandaff, 
Heversham, 1737. 

Wharton, Sir Geo^e, Baronet, astronomer and loyalist, Kenda) 
(ob. 1681). 

Whitehead, George, learned and zealous Quaker, Kewbigg, about 
1638. 

Wilson, John, celclwated botanist, originally a stocking-knitter, 
Kendal (ob. about 1750). 

Miscellaneous Remarks. 

This county has little or no advantage from navigable rivers. 

At Ambleside have been found innumerable Roman antiquities. 
Fan of a Roman Bridge still remains. 

At Appleby, in 1598, the plague raged. The castle was the resi- 
dence of the Clifford family, of whom the high-spirited Countess of 
Pembroke frequently resided here. Here is a copy of the great 
fitmily picture, the original of which is at Skipton Castle, co. York. 
There are four half-lengths of the Countess in the drawing-room. 
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Here is also preserved the magnificent suit of armour worn by the 
Eatl of Cumberland in the tilt-yard as champion to his Royal 
mistress Elizabeth ; and his horse-armour of equal splendour lies by 
it. In Sl Lawrence Church are some noble monuments to the 
Cliffords, among which is one to the Countess of Pembroke. The 
school has produced a number of eminent characters in Church and 
State. It has also furnished nearly half the students on the founda- 
tion of Queen's Collie, Oxford. Upon the front of a little building 
of stone erected by Reginald Bainbrigg, the friend of Camden, in 
1602, then master of the School, were placed by him stones to the 
number of twenty-four, having Roman inscriptions. 

The chancel of Asby Church is singularly separated from the nave 
by two arches. 

In Askham Church are several old monuments, and a stone 
coffin has been found of the date 1346. 

Bampton Vicarage house was rebuilt at the expense of the cele- 
brated and very learned Bishop Gibson, who also erected a monument 
in the church to his father and mother, with a modest Latin inscrip- 
tion. In the Free &ammar School, besides an innumerable list of 
eminent characters, were educated Dr. John Mill, famous for his 
edition of the New Testament ; and Bishop Gibson. Bishop Law 
obtained his chusical rudiments at Measand School. 

In Betham Church are the monuments of Sir Thomas de Betham 
and lady. Of this parish was vicar Mr. William Hutton, who wrote 
a folio book of collections for a history of the parish, which he 
deposited in the vestry for the information of posterity, with blank 
pages to be filled up as materials should occur. 

The windowsofBrough Church were formerly full of extraordinary 
painted glass. 

At Brougham manjr Roman antiquities have been discovered. 
Brougham Hall, for its beautiful prospects, has been called the 
" Windsor of the North." 

Calgarth was the property of the teamed Bishop Watson, who 
added greatly to the natural beauties of the estate. Some of the 
rooms of the old hall have remains of their former elegance. Amongst 
the spirits which haunted these melancholy walls was one which had 
the custody of two skulls, which could neither be broken to pieces, 
or carried to any place, but their guardian would be able to reunite 
them, or recover them to their dormitory on one of the window-sills. 

Cross-fell is reported to have been formerly called " Fiends' Fell," 
from evil spirits haunting its top, till St. Austin erected there a cross 
and an altar, by which he broke their haunts ; hence its present name. 

At the south end of the village of Eamont is a curious circle, con- 
sisting of a high dyke of earth and a deep foss within, commonly 
called " Arthurs Round Table." Various are the conjectures re- 
specting it 
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Farlton Knot is uid to bear a itrong lesemUance in form to die 
lock of Gibraltar. 

At Hevenham Free Gnunmai School were educated Bishop 
Watson, Ephraim Chambers, author of the " Encyclopsedia," Bishop 
Preston, and many others. Bishop Watson's father was headmaster 
forty rean, and educated Chambets. He was also bom here^ as 
were his fotber, grandfather, etc. In the church is interred the 
mother of Ephraim Chambers. 

Kendal was one of the first provincial towns which printed a 
newspaper. Among the eminent men educated at the Free Grammar 
School may be mentioned Bishop Law, Dr. Fothei^ill, and Dr. Sbtw, 
the c^brated traveller. 

At Kentmere Hall flourished the Gilpin family, of whiun was 
B^nard Gilpin, "the Aposde of the North." It is a towerlike 
edifice, under a mountain browed with mishty crags. When it 
was building the "Cork lad of Kentmere,' a barbarian of the 
name of Herd, lifted the chtmn^-bcam of the kitchen into Its 
place, 6 feet firom the earth ; it stUl remains, and is 30 feet long, 
and 13 inches by \a\ inches thick. At the age of foity-two tlus 
man killed himself with the Herculean task of tearing up trees by 
the roots. 

In Kirkby Lonsdale Church was a fine alabaster monument to 
one of the Middletona, temp. Henry VIII. On the south porch 
was formerly a curious inscription respecting its erection, etc. Of 
this parish was vicar one George Buchanan, a Scotchman driven out 
of Scotland for refusing the covenant, and suffered greatly from the 
Parliamentarians. At the Free Grammar School ¥raa educated 
Mr. Bell of the Chancery Bar. 

At Lowther College were educated the Earl of Selkirk, the late 
Duke of Athol. The college was converted into a manufactory for 
most beautiful carpets, etc., of strength and lustre little inferior to 
those of Persia, intended diiefly for the owner's use, but a few were 
sold from £6^ to ^£105. The church contains several tombs of the 
Lowthei family. 

MiUthorpe is the only town in the county visited by the tide, which 
flows from the estuary of the Kent up the river Betha, making this 
the only seaport town in the county. 

Of Morland Dr. Brown, author of the " Essay on the Character- 
istics," was vicar. 

Newbiggen Hall stands in a woody, sequestered vale. It is a low, 
unique building, with a poetical inscription over its front door. The 
church is smal^ and contains but little remarkable. In one of the 
windows is a monk with a pastoral staff. Upon the rocks, at a place 
called Craw-dun-dale, were formerly found characters and inscriptions, 
now oblitenUed and mouldered away. Camden mentions one or two, 
but Bum doubts their authenticity. 
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Old Huttoa Free School has a library of several hundred volumes 
establiihed in 1757 by Dr. Bray and associateL 

Near Pendragon Castle ia a well which commemorates a piece of 
history respecting liter Pendragon. It ii said the treacherous Saxons, 
who dared not face him in the field, flung poiaon into the welL He 
drank of this, his favourite spring, and with a hundred of his courtiers 
fell victims to the Saxon villainy. 

One of the customs at Ravenatonedale is very peculiar. If any 
tenant being of the age of sixteen die, not having a child bom in 
iredlock, and without a mil attested by at least four tenants of the 
manor, his esute escheats to the lord. The Earl of Lonsdale offered 
to enfranchise the tenants, but such was their attachment to ancient 
customs as to refuse the offer. 

Rerecross on Sunemore is the boundary between Westmoreland 
and Yorkshire. Only a fragment of it now remains. At the neigh- 
bonring turnpike bouse is a cylindrical stone with " COH . V.," 
probably a Roman miliary. 

Of Sbap Abbey became tenants at the Dissolution the H(^erd 
family, ancestors of the inimitable Hogarth. 

At Sizergh Hall are several excellent portraits, and the tapestry 
and carvings are exceedingly curious. 

At Spying How, Troutbeck, there was a large heap of stones called 
" the Raise," which contained a kistvaen full of men's bones, and 
another called " Woundal Raise," supposed British sepulchres. 

tlllswater, or Ousemer^ when the day is uniformly overcast, and 
the air perfectly still, like many other lakes, has its surface dappled 
with a smooth oily appearance, which is called a " Keld." 

Of the Pearsons of Whinfell, the learned Dr. John Pearson, 
Bishop of Chester, was descended. The forest was bmous for its 
prodigious oaks, one of them nearly 300 years old. The hart's-hom 
tree, which grew by the wayside near Hornby Hall, had its name 
from a pair of horns hung up in it about 1333 or 13341 after a 
memorable chase. The stag was started by a greyhound, and after 
chasing it to a considerable distance and back again, the stag vaulted 
the park paling, but instantly died. The dog, in attempting to clear 
it, fell backwards and e^ired. One of these hwns were broken out 
of the tree in 1648, and the other in 1658. On the east side of the 
park is Julian's tower, celebrated for being the residence of the 
mistress of Roger de Clifford, temp. Edward III. 

Winandermereis the greatest standii^ water in England. On Long- 
holme Island is a remarkable echo. Rayri^ Hall is said to resemble 
Femey, the seat of Voltaire on the Lake of Geneva. The church 
contains monuments and inscriptions to the Philipsona of Calgarth 
and other eminent families tn the neighbourhood. Its chancel 
window belonged to Fumess Abbey. It consists of seven compart- 
ments, representing the Crucifixion in the third, fourth, and fifth. 
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In the second is St. George ; in the sixth, St Catharine, and in the 
seventh, two mitred abbots and two monks. The colouring is very 
fine. 

At Winton Free Grammar School the author of Bum's "Justice," 
etc., was educated. One of the rooms of the hall is hung with very 
beautiful tapestry ; and amongst the pictures is a fine one of the late 
Countess of Desmond. 

Upon Wreynose Hill ate placed the shire-stones, in a triangle a 
foot from each other, where Westmoreland, Cumberland, i^nd Lan- 
cashire meet in a point. S. T. 

Public Schools in Westmoreland. 

[1833. Art //.,/^.3a3-3aS-] 

By the Parliamentary Inquiry in iSig respecting the education of 
the lower classes in England, it was found that Westmoreland was 
the best educated county in the kingdom. The following is a brief 
account of schools with endowments in this county ; some of them 
are in high repute for classical requirements, and have produced 
many eminent characters both in Church and State. 

Appleby, founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1574, and endowed by 
het with ^5 los. 8d. a year, payable out of the rents accruing to the 
Crown within the county of Westmoreland. Numerous benefactors 
have since contributed to increase its revenues. The amount of the 
master's salary is now estimated at about jQy^ ^ y^^- "^bis school 
has valuable exhibitions to Queen's College, Oxford. 

Ambleside, in the parish of Windemiere, founded in 1723 by 
John Kelswick, of Ambleside, and endowed by him with an estate at 
Ambleside. 

Asht^, built by Gec^e Smith, citizen of London, a native of this 
parish, m 1688, and endowed by him with ;£i a year. Dr. Thomas 
Smith, his cousin, and Bishop of Carlisle, and a native of this parish, 
left ;£ioo for the benefit of tiiis school 

Bampton, founded in 1693 by Thomas Sutton, D.D., a native of 
this parish, and Rector of St Saviour's, Southwark, and endowed by 
him with ^£500, which was expended in the purchase of tithes of 
corn and hay in the parish of Bampton. In r734 the Rev. William 
Stephenson, a native of this parish, and Rector of Laxton, in the 
county of Nottingham, bequeathed the sum of;^i^o equally between 
the church and school at Bampton, which was laid out in tike pur- 
chase of lands at Bomby in this parish. In 1816 John Noble, Esq., 
of London, a native of this parish, gave ^^500 in the 3 per cents., the 
interest of which to be paid to the master for the time being. 

Barton, founded in 1649 by Dr. Gerard Langbaine and Dr. Lancelot 
Dawes, and who, with the assistance of Dr. Adam Airey, Dr. William 
Lancaster, and a contribution among the parishioners, endowed it 
liberally. The money with wbicb this school was endowed is now 
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inretted in a direlling-house and field at Barton, an estate at Slowgill 
in the county of YorV, and another at Firbank in Westmoreland. 

Bolton, in the parish of Morland, founded in 1721, and endowed 
with ^190, given and bequeathed by various individuals at different 
times. 

Biough, founded in 1506 by John Bninskill, and at the time of 
the dissolution of monasteries (1535) ^7 i is. 4d. was directed to be 
paid to the schoolmaster by the King's auditors out of the rents and 
revenues which formerly belonged to it as a chapel, which had been 
endowed by the above founder and other benefactors. 

Burton, founded about the year 1657, and endowed by John 
Hutton with the residue of the rents and profits of an estate at 
Hindon, in the parish of Cockfield, in the county of Durham, after 
paying thereout jQi a year to the poor in the parish of Burton, and 
£1 a year to the poor in the parish of Cockfield. A subscription 
amounting to ;^ii7 was also raised for iacreasing the endowment of 
this school. 

Crosby Ravensworth, founded about the year 1630 by the Rev. 
William Willan, vicar of this parish, who gave £^00 to it, which was 
afterwards laid out in land. In 1784 the school was rebuilt at the 
expense of William Dent, Esq., of London, a native of this parish, 
who, with his brother Robert and Anne Viscountess of Andover, 
contributed to increase its revenues by the gilt of ^£^500, which was 
invested in the South Sea Annuities. 

Dufton, founded by Christopher Walker in 1670, and endowed by 
him with the interest of jC^o, and by Michael Todd with £4 a year, 
payable out of lands at Knowle Green, in the parish of Staines, 
Middlesex. 

Greenholme, in the parish of Orton, founded in 1733 by George 
Gibson, Esq., and endowed by him with ;^40o original Bank Stock. 

Heversham, founded in 1613 by Edward Wilson, Esq., of Hever- 
sham Hall, and endowed by him with the yearly rent-charge of 
j£3i 33. lod. issuing out of certain burgage messuages and tene- 
ments in Kendal, and a rent charge of £3 a year issuing out of a 
field in Strickland Ketel called Dawson's Close. In 1773 the sum 
of £2^0 was raised by subscription by the Rev. Henry Wilson, vicar 
of the parish, for the better endowment of this school, whi(ji was 
laid out in the purchase of a dwelling-house, out-houses, and two 
fields in Heversham. This school has several exhibitions both to 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Kaber, in the parish of Kirkby Stephen, founded by Thomas 
Waller about the year i68a, and endowed by him with ^^133. And 
in 1737 Miles Munkhouse gave j£s ; and in 1744 George Petty, of 
Kalver, gave ;^3o for the benefit of this school. 

Kendal, founded about the year 1535 by Adam Fennyngton, of 
Boston, and rebuilt in 1593. Edward VI., Queen Mary, and Queen 
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Elizabeth were bene&ctors to it ; their respective grants, amounting 
together to j£ 1 9 5s. 41I yearly, are p&yableout of the Crown revenues 
in Westrnorelaiid. Mr. Richard Jackson (the schoolmaster her^ 
and removed to Appleby) gave jCioo to be applied to the benefit of 
the schoolmaster. Dr. Airay was another benefactor. There are 
several exhibitions to Queen's College, Oxford, for scholars from this 
school. 

Kirkby Lonsdale, founded by letters patent granted by Qneen 
Elizabeth in 1591, and endowed by Mr. Godsalve, of Newton, in the 
parish of Whittington, with ^roo, to which was added another ;^ioo 
raised among the parishioaers, with which ^^aoo was purchased of 
Mr. Tenant a rent-charge of ;^3o a year, payable out of the manors 
of Bedale and Scotton, in the county of York. Lady Elizabeth 
Curwen, heiress of the family of Cams, gave the ground upon which 
the school was built, and also certain parcels of land to the samc^ 
lying near to a place called the " Biggins." In 1628 the school was 
rebuilt at the expense of Mr. Henry Wilson, of London, a native of 
this parish, who also gave j^iao for the support of an usher here, 
which was laid out upon the demesne lands of Thuiland Castle, in 
the parish of Tunstal. In 180S, when the enclosure of the common 
lands in the manor of Kirkby Lonsdale took place, an allotment was 
awarded to this school There are exhibitions at Christ's College, 
Cambridge, and at Queen's College, Oxford, for scholars educated 
here. 

Kirkby Stephen, founded in 1566 by Thomas Lord Wharton, and 
endowed by him and otho^ with various benefactions. There are 
exhibitions both to Oxford and Cambridge for scholars educated 
here. 

Lowther, founded in 1638 by Richard Lowther, Esq., and his 
nephew. Sir John Lowther, and endowed by this Richard Lowther, 
Esq., with j^'oo, and by this Sir John Lowther with " one piece of 
ground in the Slacke." A rent-charge of j£io a year is paid to the 
master from the priory of Lambly, in Northumberland, supposed to 
have been purchased with the above ;£ioo given by Richard 
Lowther, Esq. The school was built at Lowther in 1640, and in the 
year 1810 was removed and reboilt near the village of Hsckthoii^ by 
the present William, Earl of Lonsdale. 

Measand, in the parish of Bampton, founded in 1711 by Mr. 
Richard Wright, and endowed by him with a messuage and lands at 
Nether Scales, in the parish of Orton. In 1723 Richard Law, of 
Cawdale, in this parish (great-uncle of Bishop Law), gave a garth, in 
which the school stands. 

Morland, founded in the year 1780 by the Dean and Chapter 
of Carlisle, who endowed it with an estate in the township of 
Morland. 

Orton, built in 1730, and rebuilt in 1808, was originally endowed 
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with an acre of land in Orton Highfield by Agnes Holme, and after- 
wards Robert Wilson gave jQ$, Thomas Addison ^^5, and Henry 
Bland jQio for the benefit of this school; and in 17S1 Frances 
Wardale bequeathed ^£400 to it, which was laid out by trustees in 
the purchase of houses and lands at Orton. 

Kavenstonedale, founded about the year 1668, and endowed by 
Thomas FoCheigill, B.D., Master of St. John's College in Cambridge 
(a native of this parish), and others of his name and kindred. With 
the money given by the founders and others were purchased three 
estates for the sum of £a^1, viz., with ^^140 was purchased 84 acres 
of land at Blaterne, called Horngill, which the trustees improperly 
sold in 1703 to Thomas Pattinson, of Breeks, subject to the trifling 
rent-charge thereout of £6 a year. Another estate was purchased 
at Foxellrigg, in the parish of Sedbergh, for ;^iia, which the trustees 
in like manner sold, subject to the inadequate rent-charge of ;^5 a 
year. Another estate was purchased at Bowsfield, in the parish of 
Orton, for ;^i95, which remains for the benefit of the school. A 
rent -charge of £^ a year was also left to this school by Philip 
Lord Wharton, payable out of an estate at Raine, in the parish of 
Orton. 

Stanemore, in the parish of Biough, founded in 1594 by Culhbert 
Buckle, who by his will left ^^8 a year, payable out of his estate at 
Spittle. In 1699 Thomas, Earl of Thanet, repaired the chapel, and 
built a school-house near it, and enclosed a large track of waste 
land for the benefit and profit of the curate and schoolmaster, 

Swindale, in the parish of Shap, founded in 1703, by Thomas 
Baxter, of Truss Gap in this place, who gave to it an estate consisting 
of between zoo or 300 acres of land, called Wastdale Foot, adjoin- 
ing the Spa of Shapwells. The trustees, in 1750, improperly sold 
it to John Brown, of Wastdale Head, subject to a rent-charge of 
;^io a year; he sold it, along with his estate of Wastdale Head, to 
the late Sir James Lowther, who, about the year 1775, from some 
cause or other, refused the payment of this ^10 a year, and with- 
held it during his life ; but when the present William Earl of Lons- 
dale, came to the Lowther estates in 1803, he agreed with the 
trustees henceforth to allow £2^ a year out of the Wastdale Foot 
estate, instead of paying up the arrears due from his predecessor. 

Tebay, in the parish of Orton, founded by Robert Adamson, 
Esq., in the year 1673, and endowed by him with estates at Ormondil 
Biggin and Blacket Bottom, in Grayri^ 

Thrimby, in the parish of Morland, founded in 1681 by Thomas 
Fletcher, Esq., and endowed by him with a rent-charge of j£io a 
year, issuing out of his messuage and lands called Biyham Tenement 
and High and Low Sandriggs. 

Waitby, in the parish of Kitkby Stephen, founded in 1680 by 
Mr. James H^hmore, citizen of London, and a native of this place. 
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and endowed by him with £a°°> which was laid out in purchasing 
an estate called Cantley Thnaite, in the parish of Sedbergh. 

Winton, in the pariah of Kirlcby Stephen, built in 1659, at the 
expense of the Rev. William Morland and Other principal parishioners, 
and endowed in 1681 by Robert Waller, of Winton, with divers 
parcels of land in the neighbouring township of Kaber ; and in 1732 
Richard Munlchouse, Esq., of Winton, gave the sum of ;^ioo for the 
b^efit of the school at Winton on condition that the nomination of 
the schoolmaster should be vested in his family. H. L. 

Bolton. 

[17S0, Fart /., /fi. 130-132.] 

The following inscription, viz. : 




is on a stone above an old doorway on the outside of the north wall 
of the chapel of Bolton. The characters and points are both exactly 
tepresented. 

The places marked $^ are convex, where probably some letter or 

letters are defaced And those marked are long spaces, 

where no characters appear. 

The figures (see Plate) are carved upon a ston^ joining to the 
inscription. 

The size of these two stones is not specified, any more than the 
time when they were first noticed ; and, whether owing to any 
accident, as plaster falling off, it seems, however, to be quite a modem 
discovery, as Dr. Bum, whose " History of Cumberland " was 
published in 1777, mentions nothing of it. 

Bolton Chapel stands in the parish of Morland, about four miles 
north of Appleby, to which it is adjoining, on the western bank of 
the river Eden, in Cumberland. 

To begin with the carving. ... I see two combatants, seemingly 
cased in armour from head to feet ; the helmets of both are remark- 
ably pointed at top, and both plainly have stirrups, which seem to 
grow out of the belly of the horses, without any the least appearance 
of stimip-leachers. The horses, too, of both seem completely cased 
in leather at least, as they exhibit no eyes, mouths, ears or manes ; 
but as their tails, too, seem equally covered (looking more like those 
of large tarns), perhaps the uniformity of their whole appearance 
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should be charged tu the badness of the carving ; though I think 
not, no more than to being worn smooth by time and weather; the 
stiinips might be fastened to this case, or shell. One bears on his 
left arm an oval shield, which, I believe, is an uncommon shape ; his 
right hand is raised level with his shoulder, and he pushes a tilting- 
spear (I venture to call it so from its swelling bigger in the middle) 
into the neck of his adversary, who lifts up his left hand, and lowers 
the banner in his right hand, both seemingly in token of yielding. It 
is observable that there is no appearance of his having a shield, nor 
has his banneret any apparent head or spike to it, and the staff is 
uniformly slender throughout This, one should suppose, was the 
representation of some formal combat, but in these it was usual to be 
very exact in seeing that the combatants' arms were the same in size, 
etc, and from the cut or indented shape of the banneret we must 
conclude that it is the gonfannon, or ecclesiastical banner. Such, I 
suppose, was St Cuthberfs at Durham, which, besides appearing in 
processions, was sometimes advanced against the Scots with good 
success. But if so, tMs must be the champion, Vower, advocate or 
avou^ of the Church In some dispute ; and that the light should refer 
to somewhat of this kind is natural enough to think, from the place 
where it is fixed. But we may well wonder why a defeat of a son 
militant of the Church should be represented. 

If I have made but little out of the carving, I am afraid I shall 
come off sdll worse with the inscription. In it I observe two crosses, 
+ +, Combatants crossed themselves before they began to engage, 
and children before they ventured upon their ABC, hence called 
the Christ's-cross-row, and the sign of it is still prefixed as a mark 
(» direction to them in their hornbooks. The stops seem to be 
: : : and ' \ perhaps they were at first all ;, but however that may be, 
they probably all mean only one and the same thing, the separation 
of words barely. There is also a comma twice, and both times 
after O. Of the letters themselves it is observable that two very 
different A's, vb., "K and A, and two E's, viz., E and 6, and at least 
two T's, if the first word of the fourth line ends like justitie, msesLitie, 
iristitie, etc., are employed in this short inscription. The two first 
words, as I venture to call them, seem exceedingly like those that 
compose the last line, except a small horizontal stroke in the middle 
of a perpendicular stem of the first letter, which perhaps was not 
visible in the correspondent one of the last line, or was overlooked. 
If it ought not to be at all in the first letter, then one might read, 
" DominuS LVR RENDE WERE DVN ASHVM MILES DE BO 
ELTVN," D, the first letter, may be supposed to be theSaxon D, 
but that is, I believe, always formed wi& the horizontal stroke of 
equal length on both sides of the perpendicular one, which is not so 
here, and if it was, no more insight into the meaning is gained. 

Mr. Bum, in his "History of Cumberland," p. 454, informs us 
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that Boeltun was one of the four ancient ways of writing Bolton. If 
it should be thought that the copy does not justify supposing that 
more than a single letter is wanting in " M£S," we should consider 
that it might be wrote " MLES," the I being included in L, either 
thus E, oi thus E, differing ooly tn length. But a still greater 
difficulty with me is the knight being loaded with three names, at a 
time when very great people had often no more than a short mono- 
syllable, as Grip, Girt, etc. If we go another way to work, and 
suppose the first letter to be an £, then, considering that not only 
the next parish church of Appleby is styled in record " Ecclesia Sti 
Laurentii de Appleby," and that the parish church of Morland, in 
which parish our chapel stands, is dedicated to the same saint (Bum, 
vol. i., p. 443 — though our chapel is to All Saints, see Ecton's "Valor "), 
we might be tempted to read " Ecclesia DES LaVRRENDE," the 
last letter but one being a mistake for C or T, or else should be 
separated, and form DE. But neither does this satisfy, for though I 
have turned over Mr, Bum's two volumes very carefully on this 
occasion, in which there are some thousands of persons and place- 
names mentioned, yet I can find none that one can suppose to be 
here meant Nor docs the baronetage article, " Lorraine of North- 
umberland," afford any variety or assistance. Mr. Burn mentions 
(vol. L, p. 51) Estate of Lortng and Sir Nigel Loring (voL i., p. 153), 
but he has no Wcredun or Verdon, but Warton, Wartun, Wherton, 
Quherton (pp. 1, 11, la, 36, 39, 4r, 62, 234, 264, 558). There is 
said to be a Wardon or Wudrew in Northumberland. Heylin's 
"Help to History," p. 436, No, 114, barely mentions a Baron 
Verdon, who is probably no more ours than his Baron Leidurae 
(p. 445, No. 375) has anything to do with the middle of our fifth 
hne. Mr. Burn has a Lalxiroe (vol i., pp. 143, 144), and he likewise 
informs us (" Cumberland," vol. i., p. 410) that Axham was anciently 
wrote in the most authentic instruments ASCVM, or ASCOM, 
But our H is so remarkably large and plain that it cannot be mis- 
taken for a K. To go on, I cannot desire anybody to read " AnnO 
A Keparati S a lute," as I see no date, except CV be one and M 
omitted. The middle word of line four, if other things conspired 
kindly, might tempt one to read "MVRum," to commemorate the 
building of the very wall, as " Hanc fenestiam fecit," etc. (Bum, 
vol. i., p. 75). The fifth line, if an antiquary could be other than 
a sad creature, he would think was design^ for Lilliburlaro, and 
that the usual " ORATe piO a Ni M " was intended to follow. But 
when in so many suppositions not a single one seems plausible it is 
time to give up, and express one's wishes that others may only not be 
misled by anything here said, as perhaps they would have done better 
if left entirely to themselves, instead of being put on a wrong scent ; 
and I assure them, when they make all clear, as they will do who 
settle the reading rightly and truly, that I shall be pleased to see bow 
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easily and luminously they proceed on where I could not see a step 
before me, nor even where I was. 

Great Musgrave. 

[i843./^^//..A».57i-S73-] 

The church of Great Musgrave Is celebrated as the scene of 
the early labours of William Palcy, some of whose justly-appreciated 
works were written in the parsonage adjoining. More recently it 
was marked by the ministry of the Rev. John Bowstead, B.D., the 
uncle and preceptor of the late Bishop of Lichfield. This venerable 
"Father of the Church" regularly performed his parochial duties 
until near the age of ninety, and died on November i, 1841. 

Musgrave gave its name to the family who resided there for several 
ages, and finally settled at Eden Hall in Cumberland, which family 
is now represented by Sir George Musgrave, Bart. As to the church, 
it is of Norman foundation, the arch dividing the nave and aisle 
(although modernized) being of that period. The other parts are of 
the Early English, DecorattS, and Perpendicular periods, but there 
is nothing of importance to mark these differences of style, excepting 
the remains of the Decorated chancel screen, shown in the plate. 

Previous to 1248 the church was appropriated to SL Mary's Abbey 
at York, but it was then transferred to the lushopric of Carlisle, 
saving a small pension to St Mary's reserved out of its revenues. 

There is a brass in the chancel ornamented with the four evangelists 
at the angles (in roundels), of the early Decorated period, to Thomas 
Ouds, who was Rector previous to 1298. On the north wall of the 
nave is a monument to the founder and endower of Musgrave 
Grammar School, the Rev. Septimus CoUinson, Provost of Queen's 
College, Oxford, who was a native of this parish, and died January 34, 
1827 (of whom a memoir will be found in the Gentlematii Ma^zine, 
1837, part i., p. 178). 

Externally there is nothing material to notice, but the churchyard 
formerly had several carved coSin-lids belonging to the Musgraves of 
ancient date. The counties of Westmoreland and Cumberland contain 
many, and there are some specimens engraved in Lysons's " Cumber- 
land," but only one is now left at Musgrave, and that is built into the 
eastern wall of the church. When an inquiry was made after some 
others which were in existence here only some twenty years back, the 
quiet answer of the mason who "did the job" was that he had 
"mashed" them up and built the remains in the wall. 

Over the chancel screen and walls are several garlands. These 
denote an ancient annual custom, which takes place in July, called 
"Rush-bearing," when the female children of the village go in pro- 
cessioQ to the church, and each deposits an offering of flowers, which 
remain there until the following year. ... 
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The site of Mu^^rave Church ia eztraordinar^, for instead of being 
in the village, which is about a quarter of a mile distant from the 
river Eden, on a high-rising ground, it is actually within a few yards 
of the water's edge, and the rectory, a little westward of the church, 
is on still lower ground. Whenever, therefore, there is a flood, or 
" the beck is out," as the local term has it, a case often occurring 
suddenly, owing to the rapid fall of water from the fells in rainy 
weather, the church is sometimes, and the rectory generally, flooded. 
Thus many have been the unlucky inmates who have, on walking 
quickly downstairs on a dark morning, found themselves in two or 
three feet depth of water. The late rector was one of these. 

Keodal. 
iiioa. Fart 11^ ^ 1119, iisa] 

The remains of Kendal Castle (of which Plate I. gives a north 
view) are seated on a fine hill on the east side of the river, opposite 
the town. The greatest part of the enclosure wall still remains, with 
three towers, two square and one round, but the upper parts and 
embattlements are entirely demolished. By a drawing of it in 
Mr. Tod Hunter's museum in this town, copied from one which was 
taken when the castle was in its original splendour and magnificence, 
it appears to be of Roman architecture, and probably raised by the 
first barons of Kendal. It is huOt of rough stone and cement, with- 
out any arms or ornaments, or even the least traces whereby to form 
any ideas. ■ It is round, enclosing a court of the like form, and sur- 
rounded with a very deep moat, over which has been a drawbridge. 
Tradition says that Catharine Parr, consort to Henry VIII., lived 
here ; and that it held out, and was battered down by Oliver Crom- 
well, but of the truth of this I am rather doubtful, and should be 
glad if any of your correspondents could clear up this point, as it 
seems by its present appearance to have been in niins before Crom- 
well's time. There is a subterraneous passage betwixt the castle and 
an ancient house in the suburbs of the town, called the castle dairy, 
but it is now almost choked up, and appears to have been adapted to 
the purpose of carrying provisions to die garrison in time of danger. 
Qu. Who was the ^t baron of Kendal ? George Hopper. 

*^^* Dr. Burn (" History of Westmoreland," vol. ii., p. 83) gives no 
other account of this castle than that it is situated eastward from the 
town, on the opposite side of the river on a hill, with a fair and 
beautiful prospect. It was old and decayed even in Camden's time, 
and hath never since been repaired There was a large demesne 
belonging to the castle, and a park with deer, which was disparked in 
S Queen Elizabeth. The administration of the affairs and revenues 
thereof seems to have been divided into two distinct stewardships, 
bearing the name to this day of Upper Grareship and Nether Grave- 
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ship.* Opposite to the castle, on the other side of the town, is a 
lai^e artificial mount, called Castle Brow Hill, which from its name 
seems to have been intended as a fort It is within sight of the 
Roman station at Watercrook, and is very like the exploratory 
mounts Mr. Horsley (p 484) observes, which are to be seen in other 
places, especially near military ways. But whether it is Roman, and 
relates to the station, or more modem, and erected with a view to the 
castle, he does not take upon him to determine. The outermost of 
the two south aisles of the church is called Pan's aisle, which 
belonged to the Parrs, of Kendal Castle. Sir Thomas Parr, Knt, is 
commonly supposed to have been interred under a large tombstone 
without any inscription, there having been in the glass window over 
it, until demolished by Cromwell's soldiers, the following distich : 



But as it appears that he was buried in the Btackfriars Church in 
London, this stone most probably belonged to his father, Sir William, 
the arms on it being encircled with the Garter, and he was the only 
one of the family dignified with that honour except his grandson, 
William, Marquis of Northampton, who was buried at Warwick. 

The first baron of Kendal was Ivo de Tallboys, brother to Fulk, 
Earl of Anjou, who came in with the Conqueror, and had from him 
that part of Lancashire which adjoins to Westmoreland, and so much 
of the latter county as is now called the Barony of Kendal, and 
hence this Ivo is styled the first Baron of Kendal The barony was 
divided at>out the time of Henry III. between three sisters; but the 
younger dying without issue, the other two possessed the whole under 
the distinct names of the Richmond fee and the Marquis and Lumley 
fee. The two first reverted to the Crown, and were last leased to 
the Lowther family. The third is in the family of the Howards, Earls 
of Suffolk and Berkshire. The family of Roos had a grant of the 
Marquis fee, and by marriage of their heiress it came to the Parrs in 
the reign of Richard IIL William was created, 30 Henry Vni., 
Lord Parr and Ross of Kendal ; 35 Henry VIII., Baron of Hart, in 
Northamptonshire; and i Edward VI., Marquis of Northampton; 
and from thence that part of the barony which he held received the 
name of the Marquisate, which it still retains (Bum, ib., pp. 30-63). 
The castle atid its demesne lands, and two parks from various 
branches, came, 1765, to three private gentlemen of the county 
(**.. pp. 30. 50- 

X lordship, firom "grave," a title of 
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Kirkby Stephen. 

As I continued some days at KIHcby Stephen, in Westmoreland, I 
made some occasional observations, which, if you think proper, you 
may communicate to the public. S. 

The etymon of the name is easily traced, as "hye" is the old 
Saxon word for a village, so that "Kirkby" is church town; and 
Kirkby Kendal and Ktrkby Stephen signify the church towns of 
Kendal and Stephen. 

This village is situated on the west bank of the river Eden, which 
takes its rise from HugbsUt Mountain, about six miles higher up, on 
the skirts of Yorkshire, near the sources of the Swale and the Rothei. 
This mountain is falsely called Hutton Morvel in most maps, and, 
indeed, none of these desolate places have been laid down with any 
tolerable degree of exactness. 

The whole village consists of one single street, indifferently built, 
which lies nearly north and south, opening on Hclbec Mountain at 
one extremity, and Wildbore at the other. There was once a fine 
market-place, 70 yards wide, and near 100 yards long, but by some 
strange inattention to public utility houses have been suffered to be built 
on it, and others afterwards to be built before them. The market is on 
Monday, and as the slocking manufacture supplies the principal 
trade, this traffic is the first at the market ; it generally begins about 
six, and is over about eight in the morning. Though the situation 
of Kirkby Stephen is under bleak and barren mountains, yet the 
communication with several of their own dales, and with Yorkshire, 
along the river heads, aiTords a pretty considerable market, an advan- 
tage which Brough, near Stanemore, has now lost for want of such 
connection. 

Three fairs are also held at this place, one on the first Thursday 
after Whitsuntide, chiefly to supply new-married persons with house- 
hold goods and furniture; another on October 18, for cattle; and 
the third, which is much superior to the other two, on the Monday 
preceding Fastens Even (or Shrove Tuesday), called everywhere in 
the North Callop Monday, from an immemorial custom there of 
(Uning that day on ^^ and collops. 

The town has no magistrate, but a petty constable ; the people in 
general are hospitable, their manners are plain and open, their con- 
stitution vigorous, and their apprehension quick. 

As to the number of inhabitants, I am of opinion that the number 
of the licensed public-houses will generally give a tolerable estimate 
if the proportion allowed be as one to ten ; thus, Kirkby Stephen 
has 20, Appleby 29, Penrith 52, Carlisle near 70, Wigton 23. It 
will perhaps be necessary to alter this proportion wilji respect to 
towns that abound with manufacturers ; but as these are easily dis- 
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tinguisbed, and the licensed houses all over the kingdom are neces- 
sarily known, estimates map be made without expense, and by a 
method which, as I remembei, has not been thought of before. 

The river Eden, which below Carlisle becomes the pontem indig- 
natus Araxes of Virgil, admits here of all varieties of bridges, even 
of stepping-stones ; and as the whole town, or rather whole county, 
is one bed of limestone, we may observe most amazing varieties in 
the cradle of the rivei, wrought by time and the constant force of a 
rapid current. 

The church of Kirkby Stephen is low, and the porch looks but 
like a hole in a hermit's cell ; the steeple is square, about r8 yards 
high, and has four bells of a considerable size, but not well propor- 
tioned to each other ; the oldest bears date 1631, and the newest, 
which is also much the largest, 1749 ; the carpenter that new framed 
them when this was put up, having made his bargain for the old 
frame, it happened that as he was throwing down the last piece a 
nail which he had not perceived caught hold of his clothes, and the 
piece of timber, being heavy, drew him after it from a window 
15 yards high, and dashed his brains out against some of the pieces 
he had thrown out before, an accident which was the more regretted 
as it happened on a Saturday night, when the man had just com- 
pleted his job and was in haste to return with the money to his wife 
and family at Appleby. 

The steeple is built on limestone rock, and there is a new geo- 
metrical staircase turned round a cylindrical column, which leads 
into a decent gallery at the west end of the church of good work- 
manship. 

In the east end, near the chancel adjoining the south wall, is the 
burying-place of the Musgrave family ; the inscription runs round the 
stone. 

Near the middle, betwixt this and the cemetery of the Wharton 
family, is the effigy in stone of the famous Andrew Herclay, Earl of 
Carlisle, who was beheaded by Edward II., upon pretence of having 
betrayed the English army at Byland Abbey, near York, into the 
hands of Bruce, King of Scots ; Edward himself escaped wilh great 
difficulty, and is said to have attainted this nobleman only to transfer 
the ignominy of his own misconduct to another. The figure lies at 
length, with the head supported on a kind of urn or helmet, for it is 
much broken and disfigured, and the feet of a lion, without any 
inscriprion, tradition only having preserved the name ; and his castle 
in this neighbourhood, though now in ruins, being still called Hercley 
Castle ; to this estate the Musgrave family must have succeeded soon 
after, as their lease is between two and three hundred years old, and 
I think the Battle of Byland Abbey is generally fixed to 1336 by the 
Scotch annals. 

In an aisle railed oB* near this monument, northward, is the vault 
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<A the honourable family of Wharton, which is now extinct through 
the misconduct of the last possessor, remarkable for great natural 
abilities misapplied ; there are some monnments, but the inscription 
was broken off at the east end ; however, by the help of a friend, I 
joined the pieces, and found the whole as follows : 

Round die rim on the side edge at top, the letters raised, with an 
effigy at large of himself and his two ladies : 

" ThoDMi Wfaartoaoi iacet hie et atiaque conjaiu 
Elmun lunm bine hlbei Anna Idcboi, 
Ed tibi tcm (uum camei ac om resnmem 
Codos aninus tn Deiu klme Inntn." 
On the east end underneath : 

" Gciu Wbutonm eenn* dat hoDores deitcn victrix 
In Scototi Stapletoiu domiu mihi quun dedit uxor 
ElioDora iacet ter bina prole parentem 
Binam a<utnut ten«iU, binain juvenilitnu annis 
Fat* mihi dat, naminavi bina lupenles 
Anna lecunda luor eelelwt eat de gente Salopnm."* 
The reader will easily discover the puerility of the performance, as 
well with respect to the language as the poetry; but such as it is, 
it should be preserved in your Magazine, for a few years more will 
render it quite illegible on the stone. 

This inscription has no date, but the person whom it commemo- 
rates is known to have been Governor of Cartislc in 33 Henry 
VIII., to have beaten the Scots with a very few men the year follow- 
ing, in conjunction with Sir William Musgrave, and to have taken 
Dumfries, for which services he was made Baron of Wharton, a 
place which I shall have occasion to mention in my next. He died 
A.D. 1568, in 10 Queen Elizabeth. 

This family and that of the Musgraves were celebrated defenders 
of the northern frontiers for many years before the Scotch succession ; 
the Wharton family liberally endowed Kirkby Stephen with a free 
school, but the salary is sequestered by the purchaser of the family 
estate till the trustees admit his choice of a master. 

P.S. — There is also an aisle and vault of the Dalston family, but 
vrithout any effigies, date, or character. 

Ravenstonedale. 

[iSoi, /'<u^7/.,/. 1186.] 

Ravenstonedale Church, Westmoreland (Fig. 5) was rebuilt in 
1745. The following is part of a monumental inscription in this 
edifice: 

"Sacred to the memory of George Fothetgill, D.D., and piincipal of 
St. Edmnud'i Hall in Oxford, where he liei interred, who departed Inii life 
Oct. 5, 1760, aged u. He wa» a person of g;reat parts and learning, and of mott 
eiemptaty pieCf and rirtnre, which made hii death peatly lamented." 
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Dr. George FotbergOl was the son of a very respecuble yeoman 
of this parish ; and his brother, Thomas Fothei^ill, was many years 
Provost of Queen's College, in Oxford, and died in 1796. 

In this church is also the following inscription : 

"To tlie memon of Anthocy Fotbergill, late of Brownbet, whoM natnral 
talenti and scqaited knowledge rendered hii choncter tnilr respectable. Thooeh 
placed in a bumUe station, he diilineuiihed himielf by a firm adherence to Ihe 
cause of Truth, Liberty, and istioaal Religion. Hit integrity of heart, social dis- 
potitioD, and uncommon abilities, gained him general esteem. He departed this 
(his chequered] life June 13, 1761, aged 75." 

Mr. Anthony Fothergill published a work entitled "Wicked 
Christians Practical Atheists." From the inscription to his memory 
it might be inferred that he had imbibed Deistical notions. It is 
evident, however, from his writings that his disbelief of Christianity 
proceeded no farther than to a renunciation of the doctrines of 
original sin. Cl£RICUS Wbstuoriensis. 

Shap. 

[1833, />«rt //../*. S1S-J17.] 

The abbey of Shap was transferred hither from Freston-Patrick, in 
the pariah of Burton, near Kendal, probably for the sake of the 
situatioT), which is in a retired vale on the margin of the River 
Lowther, and about a mile west from Shap. It was founded by 
Thomas, son of Cospatrick. The following is an extract from his 
grant, which is without date, but it is supposed to have been made 
about the year 1119, and 20 Henry I. ; "To all sons of our holy 
mother the Church, as well present as to come, who shall see or hear 
this present writing, Thomas, son of Cospatrick, sendeth greeting. 
Know ye, that I have given and granted, and by this my present 
charter have confirmed, to God and St. Mary Magdalene, and the 
Canons of Preston, who are of the order PrcmonsCratenses, in free, 
pure, and perpetual alms, for the health of the soul of myself, and 
iny wife, and all my ancestors, one portion of my land in Preston in 
Kendal, to make a mansion of Canons, to wit, my whole demesne 
park below Lackslost," etc, proceeding to specify the boundaries of 
other lands and privileges granted. 

A few years afterwards this Thomas, son of Cospatrick, removed 
the Monastery to Shap, and " granted to God and the Church of 
St Mary Magdalene, of the VfSe of Magdalene, and the Canons of 
the order of Premonsiratenses, serving God there, all that his land, 
which was Karl (that is, out lands held by his ceorles or farmers) by 
these bounds, from the Ford of Carlwartfa, ascending by the river on 
the south as far as Langeshaw-beck, and so ascending by Langeshaw- 
beck to the road which comes from Kendal, and so following that 
road northwards till it come to Stanirase^ nigh Rafland; and so by 
that road unto Rasate ; and so going down on the other side of the 
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hill to the great stone where they were wont to stand to watch the 
deer as they pstssed, and so going down to the River Louther, and 
further as far as the division of Roeegill towards the east ; and so all 
along southward to the top of the hill of Creskeld, and so to Alin- 
balike. He grants to them also the vale with brushwood in the 
eastern part over against their own, stretching along by the top of 
the hill to the house which was William King's, and so to the land 
which belonged to Matthew de Hepp, and so going down westward 
to the said ford of Carlwath. He also grants to them pasture in 
common with the tenants of Rasate, and pasture at Thamboord, and 
at Swindale on both sides (to the top of fiinbash on one side, and 
oti the other side beyond Thcngeheved) for 60 cows, and ao mares 
to run in the woods, and 500 sheep, with their young till the age of 
three years ; and for five yoke of oxen ; and wood also for the abbey, 
timber, fire, hedging, and other necessaries, without the controul of 
his foresters " (Dugdale'a " Monasticon," p. 594). 

This Thomas Cospatrick, the founder, died December 7, 1153, 
and was buried in this abbey, as were also several of- the Veteriponts 
and CltSbrds, who were great benefactors to it 

Various messuages and lands, both in Westmoreland and oth^ 
counties, were given to this abbey by numerous individuals. At the 
time of the Dissolution, in r54o, its revenues were valued at 
;£i54 7s. ^\A. a year. Though the fiist attack of Henry VIII. on 
the monasteries was by the Act he got passed in 1535 to dissolve 
all whose revenues were under ;^3oo a year, yet the Abbey X)f Shap, 
though under this value, by some means or other suffered not by it 
Perhaps the reason might be because the Act that year speaks of 
those which contained under the number of twelve persons, whereas 
in this abbey there were twenty religious. Or perhaps Henry Earl of 
Cumberland, the patron thereof, who was highly in favour with 
Henry VIII., might have interest to save it in that first attack. 

It surrendered on January T4, 1540, under the Act passed in 
1539 for the suppression of monasteries. The last Abbot was 
Richard Evenwode, who, for some reason or other, signed the sur- 
render of the abbey by the name of Richard Baggot Its posses- 
sions were granted, in 1544, with the monasteries of Gisburn and 
Rival, in Yorkshire, to Thomas Lord Wharton, at the yearly rent of 
^£41 IIS. with reversion in the Crown, which James 1,, in 1610, 
granted to Philip, Lord Wharton, and his heirs male, with whom they 
continued till about the year 1730, when they were sold with the 
other Westmoreland estates of the notorious and profligate Duke of 
Wharton, to Robert Lowther, Esq., of Mauldsmeaburn, and are now 
attached to the Ix>wther estates. 

In Henry VIII. 's grant of the possessions of this abbey to the 
Wharton family were reserved and excepted Sleddale Grange, Mil- 
bourn Grange, and all those lands in Rosegill in the tenure of 
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Thomas Salkeld, and the several lands and tenements in Sleagill, 
Melkinthorpe, and Great Strickland ; and except also the lead and 
bells in and upon the church and site of the said late monastery, the 
leaden g;uttera and pipes, and lead in the windows. 

Richard Baggot, alias Evenwode, the last abbot, was living in the 
fim year of Queen Mary, /.«., 1553, and enjoyed a pension of ;f 40 
a year. And of the canons and officers there were then surviving 
thirteen persons, each of whom had pensions as follows : Hugh 
Watsonne, Robert Barlonde, John Addison, Edward Machael, and 
Edmund Carter, j[fi each ; Martin Mackarethe, John Dawston, and 
Richard Mell, £^ each ; John Bell, £1 6s. 8d. ; George EUerston, 
Anthony Johnson, John Rode, and Ralph Watsonne, £t, each. 

The length of the Abbey Church, including the tower, was about 
75 yards, outside measure. Its tower, which is yet standing, ex- 
hibits a specimen of excellent masonry. It has been built of white 
freestone, and so exceedingly durable as to preserve the marks of the 
chisel to this day. Some fragments of the chancel walls, which are 
washed by the river Lowther, also still remain. The ground adjoin- 
ing the south side of the Abbey Church is covered with the relics of 
its cloisters and offices, many of them vaulted underneath. 

The house here now occupied as a farm-house seems to have 
been one of the offices. About 100 yards below the abhey are the 
ruins of an old bridge. Shap Grange, which belonged to it, stands 
in rich pastures, a mile to the east, and has vestiges of a considerable 
village round it. Speed, afler mentioning this abbey, adds, " where 
there is a fountain or spring which ebbs and flows many times a day "; 
it is called "Skuskill Well," and at present throws out a copious but 
apparently a regular flowing stream. 

The PremoQstratenses, or Monks of Premonstre, vulgarly called 
" White Canons," had twenty-seven monasteries in England. 

George Hall. 

[1844, Art //..A 381.] 

Notwithstanding the alleged increase of good taste at the present 
day, 1 find it is the intention of the projectors of the Lancaster and 
Carlisle Railway to carry their line through, and destroy, a most 
interesting remnant of antiquity, the remains of a Druidical temple 
situated in a field the property of the Earl of Lonsdale, on the road 
from Kendal to Shap, and about 3 miles from the latter place. I 
am surprised that the noble Earl should permit such barbarity, with 
such influence as he possesses over the company. 

The accompanying sketch (Plate II.) of this curious monument, 
which will probably be in a very short time no longer in existence, 
may be interesting to your readers. It consists of thirteen stones of 
Shap granite, the largest of which is 7 or 8 feet high, placed in a 
drcle about 40 feet in diameter. Druid. 
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Sizei^h. 

[1803, /-art/, ^.305.] 

I beg leave to present you with a drawing of Sizergh Church, 
Westmoreland, from the pencil of a friend (Fig. a). 

This antique fabric is built of freestone, with the exception of a 
wing, in which is a porch in imitation of the Saxon, which was added 
hj the good Bishop Wibon, whilst chaplain to William Earl of 
Derby, in 1692. By-the-by, the worthy and pious man did not show 
himself an adept in architecture, because the remainder of the church 
is built in the lude Gothic style which prevailed in the reign of 
Richard III, at which time the church at Sizergh was built — at least, 
such is my opinion, but I speak it under correction. 

The Youghall family (of which was the Sir John Youghall who 
was shot by an anow at the siege of Joppa (" Histoire de la Croiz," 
par Fioisart, at Paris, 1643) caused in memory of that event the 
family arms to be affixed above the south portico, of which I have 
sent a copy. Those of the family of Martlemere (a lion couchant. 
Gules, mth three arrows argent), are also affixed to the north 
entrance. As there is no singularity about the latter, except their 
being superbly ornamented and painted on oak, I have not sent 
them. P. Woodward. 

Wharton. 

[1813. Arf/.,/. 109.] 

With this you will receive a view of the gateway of Wharton Hall, 
in Westmoreland (see Plate II.), drawn by Mr. Moses Griffith, the 
friend and companion of the celebrated Pennant, whose "Tour from 
Downing to Alston Moor " furnishes the following account : 

" One morning I took a ride to Wharton Hall, about two miles to 
the south of Kirkby, seated on the Eden, and, till the ruin of the 
family, in a noble park, at present occupied by farmers. This had 
been from very distant times the residence of the well-known name 
of the Whartons. The antiquity of their stock is far higher than the 
Heralds' record. A considerable family flourished here as early 
as the reign of Edward I. Yet the first which is mentioned in 
the college is Thomas de Wharton, in the time of Heniy VI., who 
held the manor from Thomas Clifford. The house is almost a ruin, 
and had been very large. In the kitchen are two vast fireplaces, and 
in the hall one la feet wide— melancholy testimonies of the former 
hospitality of the place. I could not avoid inquiring after the cele- 
brated Duke. [Here Mr. Pennant quotes the well-known lines on 
Wharton from Pope's 'Moral Essays,' Ep. I.] I discovered that 
people now living well remembered the British Clodio, and bear 
witness to the justice of the description of the profligate part of his 
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chancier, of his affecting to hunt on Sundays, and showing in all 
his actions an equal contempt of the laws of God and man." 

B— R. 
Willington. 
[IJS3.A 355-1 

Having lately had an opportunity of viewing the bridge at Willing- 
tOD, over the nver Lone, near Kirktn Lonsdale, which for its antiquity 
and excellent workmanship exceeds any in the North of England, 
and, as it may add a little to your history of bridges, I thought it 
would not be unacceptable. It is the opinion of some judidous 
persons that this bridge has been a work of the Romans, but I 
nther think it to be of later date. It is all built of a fine freestone, 
truly squared, and almost all of a size ; the joints are so firm and 
even that in some places they are hardly to be discovered, and the 
arches are really admirable. Whatever we moderns may think of 
' oarselves, or whatever mean ideas we may have of these dark ages, 
here is both strength and beauty. The arches are all turned with 
mouldings at the edges, and three gutters in the middle, near 8 inches 
square, as is partly shown at B, but to give a plainer idea of it, at A 
is a section of the arch supposed to be cut in the middle. To be 
short, the whole design has been executed with the utmost exact- 
ness both for strength and beauty. The water under the arch at C 
is 5 yards deep in summer when &e river is very low, and in winter 
it is almost as deep again, and vastly rapid (see the Plate). 

S. Parrot. 
Windermere. 

{1804, Far1I.,ffi. jaa, 323.] 

In these latter days more men of letters, genius, and of learned 
professions have been bom on the banks, or within a few miles, of 
the famous Lake Winandermear, in England, than in any Other part 
of the world of the like extent, and within die same space of time, 
that we know or have read oi. For instance : 

The late Rev. Dr. Edwin Sandys, Lord Archbishop of York. 

Daniel Rawlinion, firom Griesdale, citizen of London. 

Sir William Rawlinson, one of the First Lords Commissioners for 
the custody of the Great Seal of England. 

Rev. Dr. Law, Lord Bishc^ of Carlisle, one of whose sons was also 
mitred during the father's episcopacy. 

Robert Rawlinson, Chief Justice of Chester, etc 

Dr. Anthony Askew, the great Grecian of Emaouel College, Cam- 
bridge, and of St Bartholomew's Hospital 

(These were all near neighbours bom, and were the pn^enitors of 
great, respectable, and flourishing families now in being.) 

Launcelot Addison, Dean of Lichfield, father of tiie celebrated 
and highly-eminent Joseph Addison, Esq. 

VOL. XXV. II 
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Dr. John Banrick, of St John's College, and Dean of St. 
Paul's. 

Dr. Peter Barwick, physician to King Charles II. 

Allan Bellingham, King's Counsel, and a Bencher of the Inner 
Temple. 

Richard Bum, LL.D., author of "Justices' Law," etc 

Ephraim Chambers, F.R.S., original author of the " Cyclopedia." 

Lionel Ducket, Fellow of Jeans College, Cambridge, and a great 
benefactor to it. 

Dr. Robert Dawson, Bishop of Clonfert, in Ireland. 

The Rev. Dr. Fell, who founded the Forenessfell Fellowship at 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Dr. Sir John Fleming, Bart, Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

William Fleming, Archdeacon of Carlisle. 

The Rev. Dr. Thomas Fothergill, Master of St John's CoUege, 
Camtwidge. 

Dr. George Fothergill, Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 

Dr. Thomas Fothergill, Provost of Queen's College, Oxford. 

Dr. John Fothergill, a Quaker, and eminent physician in London. 

Dr. Thomas Garnet, natural philosopher, etc. 

The Rev. Dr. Edmund Gibson, Lord Bishop of London. 

Bernard Gilpin, of Queen's, and also of Christ Church, Oxford, a 
great character in the persecuting times of Queen Mary, and who 
preached a remarlcable sermon before her at Barnes, Bishop of 
Durham. 

Richard Hogarth, father of the ingenious and inimitable attist, 
William Hogarth. 

Sir Richard Hutton, a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 

Dr. Roger Leybum, Master of Pembroke Hall, and Lord Bishop 
of Carlisle. 

John Leybum, a Bishop of the Church of Rome. 

The Rev, Adam Pennyngton, of Boston, in Lincolnshire, who first 
endowed the Free School at KendaL 

Sir John Preston, a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 

The Rev. Dr. Preston, Lord Bishop of Killala and Feam, 

Christopher Fhillipaon, a barrister, and a major in the army. 

Robert Phillipson, a bencher of the Middle Temple. 
Dr. Postlethwaite, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Dr. Bamaby Potter, Provost of Queen's College, Oxford, and 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

Dr. Thomas Savage, of Queen's College, Oxford, Master of the 
Rolls, Lord Chancellor, Bishop of Durham, Archbishop of York, 
Ambassador to Anne, and Cardinal St Prazides. 

Dr. Thomas Shaw, Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, Regius 
Professor of Greek, and known to the learned world by his " Travels 
to Barbery, and the Levant," etc. 
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Jeremiah Seed, an able orthodox divine, and an amiable man, 
whose writings were much esteemed. 

The Rev. Dr. Shepherd, Professor of Experimental Philosophy at 
Cambridge. 

The Rev. John Smith, famed for his historical works of the 
Venerable Bede. 

Dr. Thomas Smith, of Queen's College, OKfotd, and Ixird Kshop 
of Carlisle. 

The Rev. Dr. John Taylor, noted for his Hebrew English Con- 
cordance. 

Mr. Thomas Taylor, who compiled (a modem woik) the best book 
of logarithms ever published. 

Thomas Tickell, Esq., an ingenious poet and author, and con- 
teroporaiy with Addison, Steele, eta 

Dr. John Waugh, of Queen's College, Oxford, a Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle. 

Sir John Wilson, a Judge of the Common Pleas at Westminster. 

The Rev. Dr. Watson, Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 

Dr. Sir Isaac Pennington, Regius Professor of Physic. 

Sir Alan Chambre, a Judge of the Common Pleas, at Westminster. 

Dr. Ainslie, of the College of Physicians, London. 

Daniel Brattbwaite, Esq., F.R.S., of the ancient family of Amble- 
side. 

Adam Walker, the Philosophical Lecturer, in London, etc 

Rowney, Cranke, and Gardner, three ingenious artists. 

Messrs. Millers, AinsUe, Hall, Bell, Harrison, and Hudson, 
young gentlemen of great promise in the University of Cambridge 
and at the Bar. 

It has been supposed that the uicestors of the great naval hero 
Lord Nelson, Duke of Bronti, resided near the borders of this mere, 
on the west side of it 

Katharine, the daughter of Sir Thomas Parr, and wife of 
Henry VIII., was bom at Kendal, near the lake. 

Anne Countess of Pembroke was bom not far distant ; and her 
memory is with great reason respected in all the county of West- 
moreland, as well as on the borders of this delightful lake. 



Rcferencei to other volumes of the GtmtUmaiit Magiaamt Libnuj : 

Pnhisteric AntiquiHis : — Tumnlnt at Croibj Guiard, — An/iaal^y, part i. 

pp. 148, 149- 
Ctllie JtematKS : — Groups of stones at Stup. — Archaeiegji, ptut li., pp. 

7*75- 
JttmoH Ktmaim .-—Button, Kiikb; Tbor. — Remtmo-BrUtik Ranains, 
^P»rtii- 



—Maiattn and Cutlemt. p. 165. 
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[i8as. Part II.,fi>. ja-a*.] 

Ancient State and Remains. 

British Inhaiilants, Cangi, a tribe of the Belgec; HseduL 

Roman Province. — Britannia Prima. 

Stations. — Cunedo, Folly Farm, near Marlborough ; Mutuantonis, 
Easton Grey ; Sorbiodunum, Old Sarum ; Verlucia, near Wans-town. 

Saxon Octarehy, Wessex. 

Antiquities. — British Earthworks : Southley Wood, near Heytes* 
bury (vulgarly called Robin Hood's Bower, etc.); Bokerly Ditch; 
Elder Valley ; Grymsditch ; Hamshill ditches ; Old Ditch (resembling 
Bokerly) ; Wansdike ; Sutton Common (resembling an amphitheatre 
in miniature). Druidical or British Remains : Avebury (a series of 
circles, with two extensive avenues of upright stones) ; Brome, near 
Swindon, a row of upright stones ; Stonehenge. Cromlechs at 
Clat ford-bottom, Littleton- Drew ; Rockley, Mountain field heath of. 
Encampments:* Amesbury, called Vespasian's Camp; Badbnry 
(supposed by Whitaker to be the " Mons Badonicus " of the ancients) ; 
Bagdon ; Barbury ; Battlesbury ; Beacon Hill ; Bilbury Rings or 
Wily Camp ; Blunsden Hill near Highworth ; Bratton (successivdy 
occupied by the British, Romans, Saxons, and Danes) ; Broad Chalk, 
called Bury Orchard ; Bury Wood, near Slaughtenford ; easterly, 
near Uphaven ; Castle Rings ; Chesbury, near Great Bedwin ; Chid- 
bury, near Everley ; Chiselbury ; Chlorus's Camp ; Church Ditches : 
Clay Hill ; Clearbury Ring (constructed by Cerdic or his son Cynric) 
Cotley Hill (used as an exploratory post) ; Haydon ; Hay's Castle . 
Knook (Bridsh, but afterwards used by the Romans as Castra 
Stativa); Liddington; Martinsall, near Marlborough; Newton 
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Tone^ ; Oldborough Castle ; old cutle near Mere ; Old Sarum ; 
Fen-phi ; Roddenbury ; Rolston ; Roundway Hill, near Devizes ; 
Soatchbiuy Hill ; Shenton ; Spilsbuiy, called Castle IMtches ; War- 
minster ; West Down, or Hanging Langford ; West Kington ; Which- 
bury ; Whiten Hill ; White-sheet Hill (occupied by Britons and 
SaxoDs) ; Widcball ; Winkelbury ; Woodyates Inn ; Yambury 
(originally British, but subsequently strengthened by Romans and 
Saxons). Abbeys of Bradford (founded by St. Aldhelm ante 705) ; 
Kingswood (built in 1139 by William de Berkeley); Malmesbury 
(founded about 630 by Meyldulph, a Scot) ; Stanleigh (established 
in 1151 at Lokeswell, removed to Stanleigh by Maud the Empress) ; 
Wilton (founded in 773 by Wuistan Earl of Wiltshire, converted 
into a nunnery). Priories of Avebury (founded iioo by William de 
Tankerville) ; Bradenstoke (founded ri4z by Walter de Eureux) ; 
Bradfield ; Brioptune ; Bromham (founded by Baldwin de Rlperiis) ; 
Chailton, Great (founded in 1 187 by Reginald de Pavely) ; Chissen- 
bury ; Clarendon (founded by Henry II.) ; Clatford (founded temp. 
WiUiam I. by Sir R<^r Mortimer) ; Corsham (founded temp. Wil- 
liam I.), another (founded temp. Henry II.) ; Ivychurch (founded 
temp. Henry II.) ; Kingswood (founded in 1 139) ; Longleat (founded 
by Sir John Vemun or Vernon, temp. Edward \.); Maiden Bradley 

S founded in 1190 by Hubert, Bishop of Salisbury, formerly a hospital 
or leprous women, founded temp. Stephen) \ Marlborough (founded 
ante John) ; Mon^too Deverill (founded ante 1086) ; Monkton 
Farley (founded about 1135) ; Okebum (founded 1149 ^y Maud de 
Wallingford) ; Poulton (founded about r337 by Thomas de St Maur 
or Seymour) ; Ramsbury (founded in 905) ; Sttatton (founded temp. 
William I. or II.); Tisselbury (founded ante 720); Uphaven 
founded temp. Henry I.) Nunneries of Amesbury (founded by 
Elfnda, widow of King Edgar, refounded 980) ; Kington (founded 
ante 1156) ;* Laycock (founded in 1332); Malmesbury, two (one 
founded ante 603) ; Wilton (founded in 800 by Elburga, sister to 
King Egbert, refounded in 871). Churches of Amesbury (ancient 
and curious) ; Ansty (the oldest church in the diocese) ; Avebury 
(part of its architecture old) ; Bishop Canning's (the interior Anglo- 
Norman); Boyton (hut little alteration in its architecture since 1301); 
Calne (handsome tower at the north-east end) j Castle Combe ; 
Chippenham (some part very ancient) ; Chittetne, St. Mary ; Cod- 
ford, St. Mary ; Crudwell ; Devizes, St. John (most interesting to the 
architectural antiquary) ; St. Mary (chancel early part Norman) ; 
Draycot ; Eddington ; Fisherton de la Mere ; Great Bedwin (prtly 
Norman) j Great Dumford ; Heytesbury ; Holt ; Kington SL Michael 
(supposed erected temp. Henry III., but apparently earlier) ; Lay- 
cock; Little Bedwin; Malmesbury, St. Paul (some remains visible) ; 
Marlborough, Sl Mary ; Melksham ; Mere (one of the best in South 
* Tinner. Aubrey nyi \ij Empim Maud. 
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Wiltshire with regard to its architectuial appearance) ; Monkton 
Deverill; Oaksey (Anglo-Norman remains); Ramsbury (considered 
the mother church to Salisbury) ; Sberston ; Steeple Ashton (hand- 
some) ; Tisbury ; Westbury ; West Knoyle (situate, more antiguo, 
adjoioing to the manor-house). Chapels of Fugglestone (now used 
as lodgings for the poor); Little Homingsham; Salisbury, near 
Hamham Bridge, to receive alms of the passengers for repairs; 
Tytherington (louDded by Empress Maud, a mean building re- 
sembling a bam); West Lavingion (entirely demolished). Sione 
pulpit : Codford, St. Peter, now enclosed in the wall, the first step 
only visible. Fonts : Ashley ; Avebury ; Boston (on a large circular 
column, once sunounded by four smaller ones) ; BremhiU ; Chitterne 
All Saints and St. Mary (both ancient and plain) ; Great Dumford 
(Saxon) ; Kingston Deverill ; Homingsham (old, but mutilated) ; 
Longbridge Deverill ; Malmesbury, St Mary Westport ; Freshute 
(very large and curious) ; Stanton St. Quintin ; Stockton. Castles 
of Calne ; Castle Combe ; Devizes (built by Roger, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, temp. Henry I.) no remains; Downton ; Farley (built by 
Robert de Corcelles, temp. William I.); Laycock (ascribed to the 
British .King Dunwallo Mulmutius) ; Longford (modern) ; Ludgers- 
hall (ascribed to the British King Lud, hence Lud'^i^B Hall ; 
Malmesbury (built by the heroic Roger, Bishop of Salisbury) ; Marl- 
borough ; Mere (built by Richard, Earl of Cornwall, in 1353) ; Old 
Sanim ; Stourton (built by Sir John de Stourton, temp. Henry V. or 
VL, near the site now occupied by the magnificent mansion of 
Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart); Trowbridge (erected temp. Stephen); 
Wardour. Mansions ; Chitterne (bearing a monastic appearance, 
used as a farmhouse); Mere Park (very ancient, originally moated); 
Stanton St. Quintin ; Studley (formerly of the Hungerfords) ; Wood- 
lands at Mere (now a farmhouse) ; Zeals Manor House. 

Present State and Appearance. 

Jiwers. — Avon, Upper and ^ Lower; Bourne; Brue; Colne; 
Deverill; Kennet; Marian; Nodder; Stour ; Thames ; Were ; Wily. 

Inland Navigation.— ^1/iKaneH and Avon Canal; Thames and 
Severn Canal ; Wilts and Berks Canal, with several branches. 

Lakes. — fiowood ; Charlton Common (the largest in the county) ; 
Shirewater ; Earl Stoke Park, of considerable dimensions ; Stour- 
head ; Wilton Park. 

Eminences and Views. — Beacon Hill, near Amesbury, 690 feet 
high; Bidcombe Hill, from which the sugar-loaf mountain, near 
Abergavenny, is seen ; Bowood, the cascade truly picturesque ; Box, 
a small village of great beauty ; Bradford, very picturesque ; Brax- 
more, highly picturesque; Cheril Hill; Clay Hill, surrounded by 
ditch and rampart ; East Knoyle, rich and beautifiil prospects towards 
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Dorsetshire ; Heimiuge Hill, Codford ; New Park, charming and 
extensive view ; Savemake Forest, peculiarly fine scenery ; SUbury 
Hill, the largest banow, perhaps in Europe ; Standlyodi House, 
from the high grounds the prospect one of the finest and most 
varied in the county ; Earl Stoke Park, pleasure grounds, and tine 
prospects from the hills ; Swindon Park ; Stourhead Topwood Hill ; 
Stourton Churchyard, a beautiful prospect over a well-wooded and 
undulated scene, thickly covered with laurel ; Westbury Down, 775 
feet hi{^ 

Natural Curiosities. — Bowood, many petrifying springs ; Chippen- 
ham chalybeate springs ; Heywood mineral spring ; Holt mmeral 
spring ; Malmesbujy, Daniel's Well, where Holy Daniel watched by 
night ; Holy Well, in which St. Aldbelm bathed in all weathers ; 
Melksham chalybeate and saline aperient springs ; Middle Hill Spa ; 
Stourhead, Paradise Well (from six fountains here the Stour rises); 
Weston Birt Floods, called Shireburn. 

Publie Edijias. — Bradford Bridge of nine arches, very ancient; 
another of four arches; Charity School, opened in 1713. Calne 
Free School, founded by J. Bentley, Esq., by will dated 1660; 
Market House and Town Halt ; Chippenham Bridge of twenty-one 
arches ; Charity School. Corsham Hospital; Market House, erected 
in 1784 by late P. Cobb Methuen, Esq. Cricklade Free School, 
founded byR. Jenner, Esq., of London, who died r65i, Devizes Free 
Grammar School ; House of Industry ; Market Cross erected by Lord 
Stdmoulh ; New Gaol ; Town Hall. Downton Borough Cross ; Free 
School, founded by Giles Eyre, Esq. Farley Hospital, erected r678, 
by Sir Stephen Fox, with a Charity School. Froxfield Almshouse, 
founded by the widow of the fourth Duke of Somerset (GentUmatis 
Magazine, 1801, Part i., p. 306). Heytesbury Hospital, founded by 
Robert Lord Hungerford and Margaret his widow, about 147a. 
Malmesbury Cross, erected temp. Henry VH. ; Free School ; Town 
Hall, formerly St. John's Hospital Marlborough Free Grammar 
School, founded by Edward VI. in 1651 ; Free School, founded in 
r7i3; Market House; Prison. Salisbury; Bleckyndon's Hospital, 
founded in 1683; Bricket's Hospital, founded in 1519; City School, 
founded by Queen Elizabeth ; Close School, founded by Bishop 
Poore ; College of Matrons, erected by Bishop Ward ; Council 
House, erected r794 by Earl Radnor ; County Gaol ; Crane Bridge, 
of stone; Eyre's Hospital, erected i6r7 ; Fisherton Bridge, of stone ; 
Free Grammar School; Froud's Hospital, erected in 1750; Godol- 
phin's Charity School ; Harnham Bridge, first built 1 344 ; Infirmary, 
erected 1767; Poultry Cross; Saint Nicholas Hospital; Sunday 
School ; Taylor's Hospital, founded in 1698 ; Trinity Hospital, 
founded 17 Richard II. by John Ellis. Trowbridge School. Tjrther- 
ton, Calloways School for Moravian Children. Warminster Assembly 
Room ; Free Grammar School ; Market-bouse. Westbury Town 
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H&U. West LavingtoD Free School and Almshouse, founded by 
William Dantsey in 154a ; Wilton Free School ; Tovn HalL 

Seats. — Wilton House, Earl of Pembroke, Lord Lieutenant; 
Alderbury House, G. Fort, Esq. ; Amesbury House, Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, Bart; Ashcombe, William Wyndtiam, Esq.; Ashcombe, 
Lord Arundel; Ashley Manor House, T^ B. G. Estcourt, Esq., 
M.F. ; Ashtoo Keynes, R. Nicholas, Esq. ; Bapton House, John 
Davis, sen., Esq.; Batford, R. E. D. Shaftoe, Esq.; Benton, 
— Stoaly, Esq.; Berry Cottage, Bishopstrow, — Temple, Esq.'; 
Biddesden House, J. Everett, Esq.; Blacklands, late John 
Merrewether, Esq. ; Boreham House, Rev. — Griffith ; Bovden 
Park, Mrs. Dickenson ; Bowood, Marquis of Lansdowne ; Box 
Hall, W. Northey, Esq. ; Boyton, A. B. Lambert, Esq. ; Bradley 
Hoose, Duke of Somerset ; Brickworth House, Lord Lisle ; Brick- 
worth, J. M. Eyre, Esq. ; Brilford, P. Jervoise, Esq., M.P. ; Broi- 
more House, R. Bristow, Esq. ; fiulford. Dowager L^dy Pollen ; 
Burderop, Thomas Calley, Esq. ; Castle Combe, W. Scrope, Esq. ; 
Castle House, Calne, Mrs. Bondry ; Charlecot House, Samuel OUa, 
Esq. ; Charleton Park, Earl of Suffolk ; Chilton Lodge, John Pearse, 
Esq., M.P. ; Chilton House, Fulwar Craven, Esq. ; Chissenbury 
Priory, Edmund Stagg, Esq. ; Church Chatley Lodge, T. Meade, 
Esq. ; Chute Lodge, near Ludgershall, W. Fowle, Esq. ; Clarendon 
Lodge, F. H. Bathurst, Esq. ; Clarendon Park, Sir Felton Harvey, 
Bart.; Clrft Hall, Hon. D. P. Bouverie; Clouds House, East 
Knoyl^ James Still, Esq. ; Cole Park, Peter Harvey Lovell, Esq. ; 
Compton House, Mrs. Heneage; Compton Chamberlayn^ J. H. 
Penruddock, Esq. ; Conholt Park, Sir W, Meadows, Bart. ; Connock 
Manor House, Emele Warriner, Esq. ; Coisham House, Paul C. 
Methuen, Esq. ; Cowfold Park, Peter H. Lovell, Esq. ; Cows&eld 
House, Sir Arthur Paget, K.B. ; Crow Wood, J. R. Seymour, Esq. ; 
Dantsey, Miss Anne Bissett ; DinCon House, Wm. Wyndham, Esq. ; 
Doddington Park, Sir Christopher B. Codrington, Bait ; Donhead 
Hall, J. G. Kneller, Esq. ; Down Ampney, Earl of St Germains ; 
Draycote^ W. P. L. Wellesley, Esq. ; Diirnford House, Amesbury, 
Miss Harris ; Earlstoke Park, George W. Taylor, Esq., M.P. ; East- 
court, Joseph Pitt, Esq., M.P. ; Eastwell, J. H. Grubbe, Esq. ; 
Everleigh House, Sit. J. D. Astley, Bart., M.P. ; Farley House, 
Lieut.-Colonel Houlron ; Fern House, Thomas Grove, Esq. ; Font- 
hill Abbey, John Farquhar, Esq. ; Fisheiton House, John Davis, 
Jun., Esq. ; Fyfield House, Mrs. Penruddocke ; Hannington House, 
R. Montgomery, Esq. ; Hardenhuish, George Hawkins, Esq. 
Hamish, Thomas Clutterbuck, Esq. ; Hartham, General Kerr 
Hartham Park, Michael Joy, Esq. ; Hessek, Sir J. E. Styles, Bart. . 
Heytesbury House, Sir William P. A. A'Court, Bart ; Heywood 
House, Westbury, A. Ludlow, Esq. ; Hurdcot House, Alexander 
Powell, Esq. ; Ivy Church House, H. Henxmao, Esq. ; Ivy House, 
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Cbippenhun, H. Humphries, Esq. ; Kemble House, Robert GordOD, 
Esq., M.P.; Kooyle, Peter Still, Esq.; Lackham House, James 
Montagu, Esq. ; Lacock Abbey, John Grossett, Esq. ; Lake House, 
Ameabury, Rev. Edward Duke ; landford House, T. Bolton, Esq. ; 
Laodford Lodge, S. Greathead, Esq. ; Laverstock, Sir J. Burrougb ; 
LJddiard or Lydiatd Park, Viscount Bolingbroke ; Uttlecote Park, 
Uajor-General £. L. Popham ; Little Dumford House, E. Henx- 
nan, Esq. ; Lockeridge House, Duke of Marlborough ; Longford 
Castle, Earl of Radnor; Longleat, Bitarquis of Bath; Luckoam, 
— Sairyer, Esq. ; Mclchett Park, John Osbome, Esq. ; Melksham, 
Rev. W. B. Wrcy ; Monks, Mrs. Dickinson ; Monkton, T. Edridge, 
Esq.; Monkton Farley House, John Long, Esq. ; Neston Park, J. 
Fuller, Esq. ; Nether Avon, M. Hicks Beach, Esq. ; New Hall, near 
Salisbury, J. T. Batt, Esq. ; New House, near Whaddon, Mis. Eyre ; 
New Park, Devizes, T. B. G. Estcourt, Esq., M.P. ; Norman Court, 
Charles Baring Wall, Esq. ; Noiton, John Awdry, Esq. ; Oaksey 
House, Mrs. Salisbury; oiax^ John Goodman, Esq. ; Odstock, Sit 
Thomas Webb, Bart. ; Old Wairen Cottage, Wanley Sawbridge, 
Esq. ; Pinckncy House, Estcourt Creswell, Esq. ; Poulton House, 
T. Baskeyville Mynors, Esq. ; Puck Shipton, Joseph Gilbert, Esq. ; 
Porton House, — Wilson, Esq. ; Pyt House, John Benett, Esq., 
M.P. ; Rainscombe, Rev. Dr. Rogers ; Ramsbury, Sir Francis 
Burden, Bart., M.P. ; Roche Court, F. T. Egerton, Esq. ; Rockley, 
Sir John Smyth, Bart. ; Rowd Ashton Park, Ri G. Long, Esq. ; 
Rowdforde, Wadham Locke, Esq. ; Rushall, Sir Edward Poore, 
Bart. ; Rushmore Lodge, Lord Rivers ; Salisbury College, Wadham 
Wyndham, Esq., M.P. ; Salisbury Palace, Bishop of Salisbury; Sal- 
thorpe LodRe, Mrs. R Pye Bcnnet ; Sandridge Park, Lord Audley ; 
Savernake Lodge, Lord Bruce; Sedghille, Mrs. Helyar; Seend, 
Ambrose Awdry, Esq, ; Seend, — Robson, Esq. ; Seend Lodge, 
Mrs. Schomberg; Shaw Hill House, S. Heathcote, Esq.; Shaw 
House, Sir H. Burrard Neale, Bart.; Sheifield House, J. J. 
Lockhait, Esq. ; Shockerwick, J. Wiltshire, Esq. ; South Broom 
House, W. Salmon, Esq. ; Spy Park, Calne, Rev. Dr. Starkie ; 
Standlynch House, see Trafalgar Park; Stanton Fitzwarren, Rev. 
Dr. Ashfordby Trenchaid ; Stourhead, Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart ; 
Stocton House, R. Biggs, Esq. ; Stowell Lodge, Sir George Montagu, 
Bart, G.C.B. ; Studley Hill, J. B. Angell, Esq. ; Studiey House, 
Edward Hortock Mortimer, Esq. ; Swindon House, Ambrose 
Goddard, Esq. ; Teffont House, J. T. Mayne, Esq. ; Tidworth 
House, T. A. Smith, Esq. ; Tilshead Lodge, — Lowther, Esq. ; 
Tockenham House, John J. Buxton, Esq. ; Tottenham Park, Mar- 
quis of Aylesbury ; Trafalgar Park, Earl Nelson ; Tytherley House, 
Rev. — Thistlethwayte ; Wans House, Charles L. Fhipps, E^sq. ; 
Wardour Castle, Lord Arundel ; Warley House, Colonel Skrine ; 
Waraeftud Place, Sevenhampton, F. Wameford, Esq. ; Westbury, 
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Sir M. M. Lopes, Bart. ; West Coultton House, — Lucj, Eiq. ; 
Whaddon, W, Bowen, Esq. ; Whetham, Rev. — Money j Wick- 
house, Trowbridge, T. Bythesear, Esq. ; Wilbury House, Sir A. 
Watre Malet, Bart ; Wilcot House, Miss Wroughton ; Witch, Bny- 
house, P. Templeman, Esq. ; Woolley, — Howard, Esq. ; Wrough- 
ton, Mrs. CodnngtOD ; Zeali Manor House, Mrs. Grov& 

Proiita. — Chalk; freestone. Orcheston grass, wheat, barley, 
oats, pease, beans, turnips, potatoes. Sheep, pigs, etc 

Manufachtrts. — Butter, Cheese. Cutlery and steel goods. Parch- 
ment, leather, glue. Flannels, carpets, broad-cloths, kerseymeres, 
linen dowlas and bed-ticks, cotton, gloves, serges. 



A.D. 530, Cerdic laid siege to Banbury Castle, but was so com- 
pletely defeated by Arthur as not to be able again to take the field 
for seven years. 

A.D. 553, Kenric routed the Britons, and established himself at 
Old Sam m. 

A.D. 556, Kenric again defeated the Britons at Banbury, in con- 
sequence of which Wiltshire became incorporated with Wessex. 

A.D, 590, Ceolric, rebelling against his uncle Ceanlin, com[detely 
defeated him at Wednesbuiy. 

AD. 653, a severe battle fought at Bradford between Kenwalph, 
King of Wessex, and his kinsman Cuthred, in which the King was 
suc^ssfiiL 

AD. «s8, Cenwellus, King of Wessex, defeated the Britons at Pen. 

A.D. 695,* a bloody battle fought at Great Bedwia between Wulf- 
here, King of Mercia, and Escuin, Governor of Wessex, in which the 
former was defeated. 

A.D. 831 or 835, Egbert, King of Wessex, fought a successAil 
battle against Beomwulf the Mercian, at Wilton. 

AD. 853, Ethelwuir, on his return from an expedition against the 
Welsh, resided at Chippenham, where the nuptials of his daughter 
were celebrated. 

A.D. 854, Ethelwulf executed at Wilton the charter by which he 
conveyed the whole tithes of his kii^dom to the dergy. 

A.D. 871, a bloody battle fought at Marden between King Ethel- 
red and the Danes, in which the former was defeated, and died soon 
after of his wounds. In this or the succeeding year Alfred obtained 
a victory over the Danes at Wilton, after a sanguinary contest 

A.D. 875, Castle Combe Castle said to be demolished by the 
Danes. [This is, however, doubtful.] 

A.D. 878, the Danes entered the county, plundering and destroy- 
ing wherever they came, at which time Malmesbury was assaulted and 
* Some hitloriuu write 675. 
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burnt When Alfred engaged the Danes by treaty to quit the 
kingdom, they treacherously possessed Chippenham, and being 
strengthened by arrivals, at Ust compelled Alfred to go into retire- 
ment. Alfred having afterwards collected a considerable force in 
the vidnity of Selwood, sallied upon the unsuspecting Qanes at 
Eddington, who fled to Bratton Castle, which they were forced to 
turrender after a siege of fourteen days. In memory of this it is said 
a white horse was cut by the Saxons on the slope of the hill, by 
paring off the surface turf in the shape of a hone. 

A.D. 905, Ethelwald entered Wiltshire with an army of Danes to 
assert his pretensions to the throne of Wessex. He put to death all 
the infaabiunts of the tract of Braden Forest, but did not advance 
farther than Cricklade. 

AD. 939, Athelstan defeated the Danes at Sodbury.* The men 
of Malmeabuiy displayed sreat courage. 

A.D. 954, a synod held at Bradford, in which the treacherous 
St. Dunslan was elected Bishop of Worcester. 

A.D. 960, Edgar held a great council at Old Sarum, when several 
Uws were enacted. 

A.D. 977, a synod held at Calne, at which a most diabolical act 
was eSccted by St. Dunstan. In consequence another was held at 
Amesbury.t Stephen went to Wilton with the intention of fortifying 
the nunnery, but the Earl of Gloucester unexpectedly set the town 
on fire; 

A.D. looi, a bloody battle fought at Fen, in which the Danes 
overthrew the Saxons under Cola and Eadsigus. 

AD. I003, the Danes barbarously murdered by King Ethelred. 

A.D. 1003, Sweyn, King of Denmark, pillaged and burnt Old 
Sarum and Wilton, returning to his ships laden with wealth. 

A.D. 1006, the Danes defeated by the men of Wiltshire, near 
Kennet. 

A.D. loii, Sweyn once more passed through Wiltshire, imposing 
very heavy contributions. King Ethelred lay sick at Corsham, but 
his son Edmund obliged them to fly to their ships. 

A.D. 1016, Canute, with an army of Danes, plundered Cricklade. 
They were defeated by the army under King Edmund Ironside at 
Fen, and at Great Sherston ;| in the latter engagement he with 
difficulty gained the victory. 

AD. 1066, William I., after the victory at Battle, came to Stourton 
House, where he was met by the Abbot of Glastonbury, and the 
grandees of the Western paita, Attended by his nobles, he went to 

* Leland, "Itin.," nL, p. 96. Mr. Hobbes, "Malmei. ViL Aathor. Sdp.," 
p. I, conniden the engagement to have occurred neu the town. 

t See Britton's "Bea.utieiof Wiltihire," vol. iL, pp. 2tg, 33a See, howerer, 
IiD(>»id'i " Hiitoir o( Eofilftnd," voL L, on thit snbject 

X Sotne place it at Shirotoaei, W<»ccitci«hirc 
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Old Sanim, to receive the homage of the principal landholders, who 
then became his vassals.* 

A.D. 1095, a great council held at Old Sanim by William II., 
which impeached William Earl de Owe, or de Ou, of high treason, 
for conspiiiog to raise Stephen Earl of Albemarle to the throne. 
His cruel punishment shows the barbarity of the age. 

A.D. rioo, Henry I. held bis Court at Old Sarum for some 
months, and again in 1 106, 

A.D. iii5, Henry I. held a council at Old Sarum of all the 
nobles and barons of the realm, to do homage to his son William, as 
his successor to the English throne. This council is considered the 
origin of English Parliaments. 

A.D. 1 139, Stephen seized the castles of Salisbury, Devizes, and 
Malmesbury, from Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, his nephew Alexander, 
Bishop of Lincoln, and another nephew, after an obstinate resistance. 

A.D. 1140, Stephen besieged Malmesbuiy. 

A.D. 1141, April 25, Devizes Castle besieged by Robert Fitz- 
herbert, who boasted he would be master of all the country from 
Wiltshire to London, but John the Governor of Marlborough took 
him, and had him hung. The Empress Maud took up her abode in 
Ludgeishall Castle in her flight from Winchester to Devizes. 

A.D. 1 143, Old Sarum taken possession of by the Empress. 

A.D. 1150, Trowbridge Castle besieged and Uken by Stephen. 

A.D. 1153, Henry of Anjou, son of Maud, entered England to 
support his claim to the crown. Soon after his landing he laid siege 
to Malmesbury, which, together with the Castle, he took in a very 
short time ; and soon afterwards the Jordan's Tower, which had held 
out, surrendered. Stephen proceeded to Malrosbury to offer him 
battle, but the inclemency of the weather compelled him to retire to 
London. 

A.D. 1164, Henry II. held a council at Clarendon Palace, in 
which were passed the " Constitutions of Clarendon." 

A.D. 1 193, during the imprisonment of Richard I. John his 
brother, afterwards King, seized many towns and castles, and among 
them Marlborough. 

A.D. 1194, soon after Richard's return from captivity, Marlborough 
Castle was rmluced by Archbishop Hubert 

.A,D. I33S, Heniy III. and Hubert de Burgh arrived at Salisbury, 
in the Cathedral of which they performed their offerings. 

A.D. 1333, Hubert de Burgh confined at Devizes Casde, whence 
he escaped to the high altar of the Parish Church, from which he was 
again seized and reconducted to the castle. The guards who took 
him were excommunicated, and he was shortly afterwards released. 

A.D. 1358, Henry III. and his Court attended the dedication of 
Salisbury Cadiedral. He came from Clarendon. 
* Some pUce this nndei 1086. 
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A.D. IS67, a Parliameiit summoned to meet at Mftrlborongh. 

A.D. 1397) a Psrliament held at Salisbury to consult de best 
mode of opposing Philip of France, who had seized Guienne, The 
Eaib of Norfolk and Hereford would not assist him, but retired, 
with thirty others, from Salisbury, in open rebellion. 

A.D. 131 7, Edward IL summoned a Parliament to meet at Claren- 
don, but the barons, apprehensive of treachery, neglected to attend. 

A.D. 1328, a Parliament held at Salisbury, in which the Earl of 
Lancaster intended to impeach the odious Mortimer. The hitter 
procured an order that none should appear armed in the assembly. 
The nobles, being sospicious of his design, retired to Winchester, 
leaving the clergy wholly to deliberate. Scarcely had they entered 
upon the dispatch of business, when Mortimer broke into the 
hall with a twnd of armed men, threatening them with death if 
they presumed to speak or enact any resolution contrary to bis 
pleasure. 

A.D. 1357, daring the ravages of the Plague, Edward IIL, John, 
King of France, and David, King of Scotland, spent the summer at 
Clarendon. 

AD. 1358, Edward and his Queen spent the summer at Marl- 
borough and Cofsham. 

A.D. 1459, on the breaking out of Jack Cade's rebellion, the 
tenants of the Bishop of Salisbury joined in the insurrection. On 
June 39 they seized the Bishop in his palace at Eddington while 
celebrating mass, and, dragging him to a neighbouring hill, bar- 
barously stoned him to death. 

A.D. 1457, Henry VI, visited Salisbury, and lodged at the 
deanery. He sat with his lords in the Bishop's Falwce, to pass 
judgment on traitors. 

A.D. i47r,£dwaTd IV. passed through MalmcGburyas be advanced 
to meet Queen Margaret at Tewkesbury. 

A.D. r473, Edward IV. visited Salisbury. 

A.D. 1483, Henry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, by whose 
influence and exertions Richard III. was advancnl to the throng 
was executed at Salisbury. 

AD. i486, Henry VII, visited Salisbury, and was met bj the 
Corporation on Alderbury Common. 

A.D. 1516, Henry VIII. and Queen Catharine vi^ted Salisbury. 

AD. 1535, Henry VIII. escorted his Queen, Anne Boteyn, thither. 

AD. 1536, on March 30, Henry VIII. married Lady Jane Sey- 
, mour at Wolf HalL 

AD. 1574, Queen Elizabeth entertained by the Earl of Pem- 
broke at Claiiendbn. She also visited Salisbury. 

A.D. 1579, in September Elizabeth,at Wilton, recdved the fVeodi 
Ambassadors. 

A.D. 1603, King James I. visited Salisbury, where he was royally 
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entertained. He, together with his Queen and Prince Henry, spent 
some weeks at Wilton House. He also visited other mansions in 
Wiltshire, as he did again in the years 1607, 1609, r6i3, 1615, 1618, 
1630, and 1633, each time passing a day or two at Salisbury. 

A.D. 1635, Charles I. was at Salisbury ; and ^ain in 1635. 

A.D. 1633, when Charles I. was at Salisbury, a boy aged fifteen 
was hangec^ drawn, and quartered, for saying he would buy a pistol 
to kill the King. 

A.D. 1643, in May Sir Edward Hungerford besieged Wardour 
Castle, but was boldly withstood by twenty-five fighting men, under 
the command of the Lady Arundel, for a considerable time, till at 
last they surrendered. The learned and illustrious Mr. Chilling- 
worth was here when it was taken. A severe battle between the two 
parties at Alboume, in September. The Royalists, under the King 
and Rupert, beat the enemy under Essex. Charles I. lodged at 
Malmesbury, in his way to Cirencester. Waller, after he had taken 
Chichester, moved quick through Wiltshire, with near 3,000 light 
horse and dragoons, and took Malmesbury, which was retaken the 
same year. Prince Maurice took the Mayor of Salisbury prisoner 
for not assisting the King. 

AD. 1644, Woodhouse garrisoned by a party of the Parliament 
forces, under the command of Major Wansey, and closely pressed in 
siege by Lord Inchiquin with his Irish forces. Ludlow advanced to 
Warminster, intending to raise the siege, but not being strong enough, 
retreated, after a short skirmish, towards Salisbury. He lost all but 
thirty out of his two hundred horse. After the battle of Lansdown 
the Royalists retreated to Chippenham, where they offered battle to 
Walter ; but being refused, marched to Devizes, where they were 
besi^ed by Waller, who was entirely overthrown by the re-inforcing 
troops of Lord Wilmot, at Roundaway Hill. 

A.D. 1645, Cromwell took the Castle of Devizes, and assaulted 
Malmesbury. 

A.D. 1648, in July, Devizes besieged by the Parliamentarians 
under Waller, but some royal troops coming to its assistance. Waller 
was completely routed, 600 being killed on the spot and 900 taken 
prisoners. 

A.D. 165s, Penniddock, Groves, Jones, etc, with 300 boree, 
marched to Salisbury, seized the Sheriffs and Judges then present at 
the assizes, and proclaimed Charles II. King. If this troop had 
been supported by their associates in other parts, the Restoration 
would at that time have been effected by force of arms. 

AD. 1663, Charles 11. magnificently entertained at Longleat by 
Sir James Thynne. 

A.D. 1665, Charles II. went to Salisbury on account of the plague 
in London. 

AD. 1671, Charles 11. slept at Wilton House on bis way to Ply- 
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month. The next dxf he breakfasted at the Bbhop't Palace, 
Salisbury, 

A.D. 1683, several members of the royal &mily entertaioedby the 
city of Salisbury at an expense of ^£1,500. 

A.D. 1688, James II. went to Sanim with his amy to oppose the 
Prince of Oiange, but soon returned to London. The crown on the 
top of the Council House, Salisbury, fell down ! 

A.D. 1731, August 39 George Land the Prince of Wales renewed 
the forces encamped within two miles of Salisbury. 

A.D. 1778, Gwrge IIL and his Queen entertained by the Bishop 
of Salisbury. His Majesty reviewed the dragoons on Comb Down, 
and afterwards visited the Earl of Pembroke at Wilton. 

A.D. 1789, George IIL and his Queen visited the Marquis of 
Bath at Longleat. 

The following events deserve to be noticed, though I have not 
been able to ascertain the precise years in which they occurred : 

A sanguinary battle fought at Commerford* between the Mercians 
under Earl jEthelmund and Wurstan, Earl of Wiltshire. King 
Stephen went to Wilton, with the intent of fortifying the nunnery, 
but the Earl of Gloucester unexpectedly set the town on fire. 

S. T. 

[i&tj, Fai^ II., pp. 3i7-a3Ck] 

Ehihest Natives. 

Addison, Joseph, the great, the wise, and good, Milston, 1672. 

Adelheltn, St, learned Bishop and ingenious poet, Maimesbnry 
(ob. 709). 

AUein, Joseph, Nonconformist divine, Devizes, 1623. 

Anstey, Christ, ingenious author cH the "New Bath Guid^" 
Harden Huish, 1734. 

Ashley, Robert, teamed barrister, Nash Hill, 1565. 

Aubrey, John, eminent antiquary, Easton Piers, 1635 or 1636. 

Beckham, Humphrey, untutored sculptor, Salisbury, 1588. 

Beckinsau, John, author of eminence and friend of Leland, Broad 
Chalk, about 1496, 

Bennett, Dr. Thomas, learned divine and controversialist Salis- 
bury, 1673. 

Blackmore, Sir Richard, eminent physician and voluminous poet, 
Cotsham (ob. 1739). 

Brewer, Samuel, botanist, Trowbridge (flourished 1726). 

Buckeridge, John, Bishop of Ely, Iha^cot, about 1563. 

Canutus, Robert, eminent writer in the twelfth century, Cricklade. ' 

Chandler, Mary, ingenious poet, Malmesbury, 1687. 

Chilmarke, John de, celebrated mathematician and philosophical 

* Some have fixed the Kent of action cmiiieoiit]; U Kempsford, ca Gloaccster. 
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miter, the Arcbitnedea of the age, Chilmarke (flourished thirteenth 
century). 

Chubb, Thomas, noted deistical writer, Salisbury, 1G79. 

Clarendon, Roger de, illegitimate son of Edward the Black Prince, 
ClarendoiJ. 

CoUinsoo, Rev. John, historian of co. Somerset, Bromham 
<ob. 1796). 

Corderoy, Jeremy, celebrated divine in the levenleentb century, 
Chute. 

Coryate, George, Latin poet, Salisbury (ob. 1606). 

Cotcington, Frauds Lord, celebrated statesman, Mere (ob. 1651). 

Danvers, Henry, Earl of Danby, brave warrior, Dantsey, 1573. 

Davies, Sir John, eminent lawyer, poet, and politician, Chisgrove 
in Tisbury, about iS7a 

Davies, Lady Eleanor, mystical writer, wife of Sir John Davies, 
and daughter of Lord Audley, of Fonthill, about 1603. 

Davis, I^dy Mary, misUess to Charles II. and rival of Nell Gwyn, 
Charlton. 

Delany, Mary, the accomplished wife of the friend of Swift, 
Coulston, 1700. 

Devizes, Richard of, hbtortan and Benedictine, Devizes (ob. about 
1 300}. 

DittOD, Humphrey, mathematician, Salisbury, 1675. 

Dobson, Michael, learned and ingenious barrister, Marlborough, 
1733- 

Dryden, Charles, son to the poet, Charlton (ob. 1704). 

Duck, Stephen, celebrated ingenious poet, Charlton (ob. 1756). 

Edington, William de. Bishop of Winchester, Lord High Treasurer, 
Eddington (ob. 1366). 

Edwards, Bryan, eminent merchant and author, Westbur;, 1743. 

Eedes, John, divine and author, Salisbury, 1659. 

Eyre, Rev. William, advocate of the doctrine of prejustiiication, 
against Baxter, eta, Bridtworth, seventeenth century. 

Eyre, James, Lord Chief Justice of Court of Common Pleas, 1734. 

Feltham, John, amiable man and miscellaneous author, Salisbury, 
1770- 

Fonnan, Smon, celebrated astrologer, Quidhamton, near Wilton, 
1552. 

Fosta, Sir Michael, Justice of the Kii^s Bench, Marlborough, 
1689. 

Fowler, Christopher, Nonconformist, Marlborough, 1610 or i6ri. 

Fox, Sir Stephen, distinguished loyalist and patriot, Farley, 1637. 

Gofie, William, author of " Londlnium Triumphans," Earlstoke, 
ob. 168a. 

Gore, Thomas, clever antiquary and political writer, Alderton, 1631. 

Greenhill, John, celebrated portrait painter, Salisbury, 1640. 
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Harris, James, celebrated author of "Hermes," Salisbury, 1709. 

Harris, WilUam, D.D., emioent htstoriaD and bi<^rapher, Salis- 
bury, 1720. 

Haite, Walter, poet and historian, MaTlboroogh (ob. 1773)- 

Hayter, Richard, theological writer, Salisbury, 1611. 

Hawles, John, lawyer, Salisbury, 1645. 

Herbert, William, Earl of Pembroke, the most universally beloved 
and esteemed of any man of that age, Wilton, 1580. 

Herbert, Philip, Earl of Pembroke, brother of the above, Wilton 
(ob. i649-So)- 

HobbeS) Thomas, metaphysician, Westport, Malmesbury, 1588. 

Horman, William, divine and author, Salisbury (ob. 1535)- 

Hughes, John, poet and moralist, Marlborough, 1677. 

Hyde, Edward, Earl of Clarendon, historian, Denton,* 160S. 

Hyde, Sir Nicholas, Lord Treasurer, Tlsbury (ob. 1631). 

Hyde, Alexander, Bishop of Salisbury, Salisbury (ob. 1667). 

Keate, George, poet and writer of considerable eminence, Trow- 
bridge, 1789 or 1730. 

I^vingtoQ, Geoi^e, Bishop of Exeter and excellent scholar, 
Mildenhatl, i68a or 1683. 

Lawcs, Henry, celebrated musician and composer, Salisbury, i6oa 

Lawes, William, brother of the above, and no less celebrated as a 
loyalist and musician (ob. 1645). 

Ludlow, Edmund, honest and independent republican. Maiden 
Bradley, 1630. 

Malmesbury, Oliver of, mathematician and astrolc^r, and the first 
English aerial voyager (Sourbhed in the eleventh century). 

Malmesbury, William de, learned historian and lihnuian to the 
Abbey t (flourished twelfth century). 

Mann, John, divine and politician, Laycock, 1568, 

Marlborough, Henry of, historian (flourished fifteenth centnry). 

Maschiart, Michael, Latin poet and able civilian, Salisbury 
(ob. 1598). 

Massinger, Philip, eminent dramatic poet, Wilton, 1585. 

Matthew, Sir Toby, celebrated Jesuit and politician, Salisbury, 1577. 

Maton, Robert, celebrated Divine, North Tidworth, about 1607. 

Merriott, Thomas, divine and author. Steeple Langford (ob. 1663). 

Norden, John, surveyor and topographer, about 1548. 

Norris, John, eminent divine, poet, and Flatonist, Collingboume 
Kin^on, 1657. 

Pitt, William, truly patriotic Earl of Chatham, Stratford House, 
Old Sarum,! T708. 

* According to Kome, at Pntton. t Some gne him birth in Somerwtsbire. 

t Seward's "Anecdotes," voL iL, where there a a view of the house. The 
«dUor of his Life, three voli., Std., sajrs be ww bora in SL James's paiiib, West- 
minster, and aootber writer says io Devonshire. 
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Plantagenet, Margaret, the mother of Cardinal Pole, Farley Castle, 
»473- 

Potter, Francis, divine and excellent roecbanic. Mere, 1594. 

Ralei^, Dr.,* whose misfortunes during the Civil Wars were truly 
distressing, Downton (ob. 1645). 

Rudburne, Thomas, Bishop of St. David's, Rudbume (ob. 144a). 

Sacheverell, Henry, notorious political preacher, Marlborough, 
1673. 

Salisbury, John of^ Bishop of Chaitres, one of the most eminent 
scholars of the day, Salisbury (ob. 1 181). 

Scott, Dr. John, learned divine, Chippenham, 1638. 

Sedgwick, John, Nonconformist divine, Marlborough, 1600. 

Sedgwick, Obadiah, brother of John, and learned divine, Marl- 
borough (ob. 165!)). 

Squire, Dr. Samuel, learned Bishop of St. David's and Greek 
scholar, Warminster, 1714. 

Stephens, Nathaniel, learned divine, Stanton Barnard (ob. 1677). 

Stephens, Philip, physician and author, Devizes (ob. 1660). 

Tanner, Thomas, Bishop of Norwich, a most learned and usdiil 
antiquary. Market Lavington, 1674. 

Thomborough, John, Bishop of Worcester and excellent chemist, 
Salisbury, rssz. 

Tobin, John, dramatic author, Salisbury, 1770. 

Webbe, George, Bishop of Limerick, Bromham, 1581. 

Willis, Thomas, eminent physician and author, Great Bedwin, 161 1. 

Wilton, John of, senior, a learned and subtie disputant, Wilton, 
close of thirteenth century. 

Wilton, John of, junior, an elegant and allegorical writer, Wilton 
(Sourished Edward HI.)- 

Wilton, Thomas of. Dean of St Paul's, London, a man of great 
learning and abilities. 

Winterbume, Walter, Cardinal of St. Sabin and polemist, Salis- 
bury, about 1334. 

Withers, Philip, a writer of considerable distinction, Westbury 
(ob. 1790). 

Wren, Sir Christopher, celebrated architect. East Knoyle, 1633. 

Zouch, Richard, learned civilian, Anstey, 1590. 

MiSCBLLANEOUS RSHARKS. 

At Alboume King John is traditionally said to have had a hunting 
seat, part of which remains. This village is thought to h&ve been 
described by Goldsmith in his "Deserted Village," but it is most 
probable that village was in Ireland. 

■ Grandton of Sir Wiltet. 
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At AldCTtOD died, in 1684, Gore the antiqnaiy, wtio was alco bom 
and bailed here. 

Ameabuiy House was the Kudence of the celebrated Duke and 
Duchesa of Queeniberry, under whose patronage Gay spent the 
happiest years of his life, and wrote some of hia best pieces here. 

At Anstey the Hospitallers had a house founded by Walter de 
Tuibevill, temp. John. 

Ashcombe is situate upon an isolated knoll in the centre of a 
circular amphitheatre, fi^ed by the surrounding hills. " An in- 
verted basin placed in the middle of a large china bowl will give a 
dear idea of this romantic spot On the circular top of the inner 
bann stands the house." 

Bemerton is interesting from its having been the residence and 
rect(Hy of Bishop Curie, Geoi^e Herbert, and John Norris, as it is 
now of Archdeacon Coxe, disUngubhed names in the annals of 
literature. 

In Bishopslone Church are two stone coffins, generally supposed 
to have contained the relics of two ancient Bishops. 

Amongst the curiouties at Bowood was a portrait of Oliver 
Cromwell, on leaf gold, by Walker, the Protector's favourite artist. 
Near the aviary is a remarkable echo, which rq>eats every word 
three or four times. In the forest James I. amused himself and 
courtiers with hunting. 

In Boyton Church are two ancient altar tombs to the GifTards. 
On one we have the true origin of the label as a difference in 
armorial bearings. In the other Lady Margaret Giffard forgot the 
downfall of her family. Here resides Aylmer fi. Lambert, Esq., 
F.R.S., a gentleman well known in alt our literary societies, and 
justly celebrated for his researches in botany and natural history. 
Between Boyton and Corton is a remarkable place called Chapel, or 
Cfaettle, Hole, where, according to tradition, a church was swallowed 
up by diaboliod agency. It was probably named '■ cerel," a chaldron, 
fi^m a spring rising at its bottom. The Corton beach is a vegetable 
curiosity. 

Of Bremhill is Vicar the Rev. W. L. Bowles, the pathetic and 
eloquent poet Many of his poems "were chiefly written here." 

At Broad Chalk Aubrey possessed an estate, and here be occa- 
nonally resided. 

At Bromham was hcaa the Rev. John ColUnson, historian of 
Somersetshire. 

At Calne the Kings of Wessex had a palace. Near Calne, on 
Cheril Hill, is a large white hors^ formed by paring off the turf on 
the side of the chalk hill, executed about 178a 

At Charlton Park are some very valuable original portraits by 
Vandyck, etc, 

Cherill was possessed by the great king-making Earl of Warwick. 
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Chippenham, a iaToiirite residence of the Kings of Wessex. 
Alfred bequeathed the palace to bis daughter EthelSeda. The 
origin of the extensive clothing trade is singular. In Chippenham 
Church is a monument to Sir Gilbert Pryn, Knight. Mere died 
Mr. Thorpe, author of " Registnim Rofiense," etc., buried at Har- 
denhuish, where also is interred the late David Ricardo, Esq. 

At Ctaitteme All Saints are several memorials to the family ot 
Matthew Mitchell, who was employed to defend Zealand against 
the French, and to assist the Dutch in restoring the Prince of 
Orange to the dignity of Stadtholder. 

At Clarendon Friory, in the fifteenth century, were dug up the 
bones of a monster, in length r4 feet ii inches. Clarendon gave 
title of Earl to the famous Edward Hyde, Lord Chancellor. Here 
the celebrated Stephen Duck pursued the humble employment of 
thrasher, and whether labouring at the plough, the reap-hoolc, or the 
flail, the poetical works of Milton were ever in his hands. His 
melancholy end was noticed under Surrey. Nothing now remains 
of Clarendon Palace, the residence of some of our early monarchs, 
but ruined walls and heaps of rubbish. 

Of Codford St Mary was Rector the loyal Dr. Creed, who pub- 
lished a defence of Dr. Hammond's EKTevBrrtpov against Mr. Jeanes. 

The Vicar of Corsbaro possesses very extraordinary privileges, 
having episcopal jurisdiction within the parish. At Corsham House 
is a valuable collection of paintings hy Titian, Rubens, Vandyck, etc. 

The river Deverill dives underground, like the Guadiana in Spain 
and the Mole in Surrey (see Gentieman's Magatine, 1814, Part L, 
p. 33), and pursues its subterraneous course upwards of a mile, then, 
rising, runs onward toward Warminster. 

Devizes Castle, characterized as the strongest fortress in Europe 
\>j our early historians. In the market-place many years ago was a 
pillar recording a singular nurk of Divine vengeance (see " Beauties 
of England," vol. zv., p, 430). Many curious Roman antiquities 
have Iwen discovered here. S. T. 

[iSas, Pttrt II., fp, 311-334. ] 

At Downton, according to tradition, Bevis, Earl of Southampton, 
reckoned by the vulgar one of the greatest heroes of England, and 
King John, had residences. At the borough cross all elections take 
place, unless a poll is demanded, when they adjourn to a pubUc- 
house. In front of the public-house, near this cross, are two busts 
in niches, said to be portraits of King John and one of his Queens. 
Underneath are sculptured "J. R., iaos>" but evidently of later 
execution. 

Draycot Church is adorned with helmets, swords, flags, and other 
military accoutrements. 

At East Everley Ina, King of Wessex, is suppoted to have had a 
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palace. In the manor-Jiouse is a portrait of Sir Ralph Sadleir, with 
a hawk on his left hand. In the drawing-room is a curious picture 
representing some events in the life of John de A^tley, of Pateshull, 
ca Warwick. 

The rude wooden roof of the turret of Fisherton de la Mere 
Church serves as a pigeon-house. Here is a snull monument of 
singular construction; the sculpture represents two in&nts laid on 
biers, who died 1624. 

Of the beauties of Fonthill nothing need he said, the sale of the 
magnificent furniture, etc, having made them very familiar (see 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1823, Fart ii., pp. 100, 292]. 

Of Fuggleston is rector Archdeacon Coxe, well known for his 
many valuable publications. His "History of Monmouthshire" is 
decorated with plates from the spirited drawings of Sir R. C. Hoare, 
Bart In the Hospiul Chapel are said to be deposited the remains 
of Adelicia, Queen of Henry I. 

At Hamish died, 1805, Christopher Anstey, Esq., the celebrated 
author of the " New Bath Guide." In the church is a monument to 
John Thorpe, author of "Custumale Rofiense," etc. ; also another to 
David Ricardo, Esq. 

At Hartham Park resided Lady James, the friend and corre- 
spondent of Sterne. In this parish died Edmund Smith the poet. 

At Heddington Church, north of Devizes, is a worm-eaten coffin, 
without date, suspended from the inside. 

At Heytesbury was seated a branch of the noble family of Hui^er- 
ford, whose early history has been elucidated by Sir R. C Hoare, 
Bart. The present lord of the manor is Sir William A'Court, our 
ambassador in Spain. The Empress Maud sometimes resided here 
during her contentions with Stephen. In the church is a tablet to 
the memory of Mr. William Cunnington, "a persevering antiquary 
and skilful geologist," whose researches and collections form the 
basis of the " Ancient Wiltshire^" 

In Hill Deverill Church is a monumental record of the Ludlow 
family. Of this family was the celebrated republican General, 
Edmund Ludlow. 

At Homingsham for many years resided the late Thomas Davis, 
Esq., a well-informed agriculturist 

Idminslon deserves notice as having been for many years the 
residence of Rev. John Bowie, commonly called Don Bowie, from 
his attachment to the Spanish language: 

In Imber Church is a small tablet to the memory of the Rev. 
John Offer, the much lamented coadjutor of Sir R. C Hoare, in 
investigating and collecting the records of this cotmty. He resided 
at Imber some years. 

littlecott Park, according to tradition, was the scene of a most 
strange and mysterious affair (see Gentieman't Magazine, rSa3). 
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Another story of a similar kind was formerly current at Edinburgh, 
and vas very lately revived in France. 

Longford Castle is mentioned In Sidney's "Arcadia," under the 
title of Amphiolus's Castle. Queen Elizabeth is supposed to have 
here visited her maid of honour the Lady Northampton. The 
present chapel is called the Queen's Bedchamber. The house 
contains a number of celebrated paintings by the first masters. 
Among them are the two much-admired pictures by Claude of 
the rise and fall of the Roman Empire, and a portrait of Erasmus 
by Holbein. Here is also a great curiosity, a steel chair, executed 
at Augsburg in 1575, divided into more than 130 compartments, 
representing the history of Rome from the landing of Eneas to the 
time of the Emperor Rodolphus II., for whom it was executed. 

Of the Thynnes of Longleat was Thomas Thynne, Esq., whose 
melancholy death is commemorated by a monument in Westminster 
Abbey, At this house Mrs. Singer, the famous western muse, spent 
much of her time, as did also the venerable Bishop Ken. The 
baronial ball is most appropriately decorated with armorial escut- 
cheons, hunting pieces, and stags' horns. The gallery contains 
numerous portraits of the Thynne family, and many other dis- 
tinguished characters. 

Lydiard Tregoze Church contains many memorials of the house 
of St. John. 

In Maiden Bradley Church is the tomb of the celebrated Sir 
Edward Seymour, Bart, Speaker of the House of Commons in 
1678. The inscription is very spirited. 

In Malmesbury Abbey was interred King Athelstan, The cele- 
brated William of Malmesbury was librarian to the abbey. The 
White Lion Inn was formerly a hospittum belonging to the abbey. 
Kear the entrance is a small stone vase, fixed in the wall, probably a 
receptacle for holy water. The workhouse was also an hospitium. 
Here, according to tradition, Henry VIII. and his retinue were 
entertained by Mr, Stumpe the clothier on their return from 
bunting in Bredon Forest. It is probable that here Charles I 
rested in 1643 on his march to Cirencester. Amongst the abbots 
may be mentioned St Aldhelm, Athelard, and JSMaz. Oliver, 
a monk of Malmesbury and a mathematician, having affixed wings 
to his bands and feet, ascended a lofty tower, from whence he took 
bb flight, and was borne upon the air for the space of a furlong, 
when, owing to the violence of the wind or his own fear, he fell to 
the ground, and broke both his legs. 

In the neighbourhood of Marlbiarough Castle the poet Thomson, 
while on a visit to the Earl of Hertford, composed a portion of his 
inimitable " Seasons." Every person formerly, on admission into the 
Corporation, presented the Mayor with two greyhounds, two white 
capons, and & white bull, which custom is plainly alluded to in the 
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arms of the town. In the free school was educated Hute the poet 
and histonaD. At the Free Grammar School were educated Sit M. 
Foster, eminent judge, and Di. Mapleton, Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Hereford. 

In Melcbet Park was erected, in 1800, a beautiful Hindoo temple 
aa a tribute to the memory of Warren Hastings, Esq. In it is a 
pedestal surmounted by a bust of Mr. Hastings, who u characterized 
thereon as " the Saviour of India to the British Empire." 

In Mere Church are the remains of some old wooden seats and 
Mails, richly carred, and a very fine and perfect effigy engraved in 
brass of Johannes Betesthome, 1390. In the beUry of the turrU is 
a singular and beautiful ceiling of carved oak of a great variety of 
patterns. 

Monkton Deverill has acquired celebrity from it* clergyman. 
Mr. John White, ejected by the Parliamentarians. Against a dwelling- 
house occupied by a wheelwright is a very handsome escutcheon of 
arms engraved with a rich border, of the Ludlow family. 

At Monkton Farley died Bishop Jewel, September 23, 1571. 

Of Old Sarum the great Earl of Chatham was first elected M.P. 

At Pitmead, near Warminster, in 1786, were discovered some 
interesting remains of Roman antiquities. The subsequent dis- 
coveries of Mr. Cunnington in iSoo prove Pitmead to have been 
the site of a magnificent Roman villa. 

Roddenbury Hill was the scene of a most barbarous murder, 
December 38, 1813. 

Salisbury Cathedral is the most uniform, regular, and systematic 
edifice of the kind in England. The spire has never been equalled 
in height, being just double that of the Monument, and 70 feet 
higher than the top of St. Paul's. The interior of the chapter house 
is decorated with a very curious series of historical carvings, repre- 
senting the history of the Old Testament from the creation to the 
overthrow of the Egyptians in the Red Sea. The windows are said 
to correspond in number with the days of the year, the pillars to the 
weeks, and the gates or doors to the months. The first person buried 
here was William Longspee, Earl of Salisbury, in 1926. In the 
morning chapel is the tomb of Bishop Poore, the venerable founder. 
In the vestry several curious relics are preserved. Near the west 
door is the tomb of a boy-bishop, who is represented clerically robed 
and mitred, a crosier in his hand, and a dragon at his feet. In the 
great transept repose the remains of the celebrated authot of 
"Hermes." Of this See were Bishops Dr. Jewel, author of the 
learned and justly-celebrated " Apology for the Church of England," 
a book so much approved of, that Elizabeth, James, and Charles I. 
ordered it to be read and chained up in every parish church ; Brian 
Doppa, supposed to have assisted in the B/xuf BanXjxq; J. Earle, 
the preceptor of Charles IL ; Gilbert Burnet, who converted the 
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EatI of Rochester; and Hoadl^ the polemisL In St. Edmund's 
Church was formerly a very singular painted glass window, repre- 
senting in a very absurd manner the Creation. It was destroyed in 
the time of Archbishop Land, by the enthusiastic Sherfield. The 
tower fell down on Sunday, June a6,' 1653, without doing harm to the 
congregation. On the outer wall, west end of St. Thomas's Church, 
is a curious wooden monument, ornamented with rude representations 
of Scripture history in alto-relieve. It was executed by Humphrey 
Beckham, whom it commemorates. He died in 1671, aged 88. 
Over the altar is a lat^e painting of the Transfiguration by Guest, 1810. 
In the Council House, among several others, is the porUait of Queen 
Anne, by Dahl, which formerly belonged to the October Cluh. The 
Poultry Cross had its origin in a very curious circumstance connected 
with the Lollards (see Genikmatis Magazine, 1818, Part i., 393). 
At the City School were educated Forman the astrologer, and Loni 
Chief Baron Eyie. In the Close School was educated the author of 
" Hermes." At the Grammar School the celebrated Mr. Addison 
acquired the rudiments of learning. Of this town was member the 
patriotic Sir Stephen Fox. 

At Shrewton, in a smUl public-house, was formerly a curious 
alabaster sculpture, designed to represent the Trinity (see Gentleman's 
Magasine, 1753). 

Spye Park was the occasional residence of the profligate and witty 
Earl of Rochester, and the late Colonel Thornton of sporting celebrity. 

In Stockton Church is a piece of iron framework, with some re- 
mains of faded ribbon depending from it It is the last memorial of 
a custom DOW quite disused in this part of the country, that of carrying 
a garland decorated with ribbons before the corpse of a young 
unmarried woman, and afterwards suspending it in the church. This 
custom was revived at the particular request of a person about twenty 
years ago, and the faded garland still remains where originally placed. 

At Stourhead, the magnificent seat of Sir R. C. Hoare, BarL, ore 
two ancient Gothic crosses, removed from Bristol. The Pantheon 
is the most magnificent building perhaps that ever decorated the 
grounds of an English individual. In it b an antique statue of Livia 
Augusta that cost 3,000 guineas ; a statue of Hercules, the cAe/- 
d'mtvre of Rysbrach ; and a beautifiil Flora by the same artisL The 
turret to the memory of Alfred was noticed under Somersetshire. 
There is also an obelisk of stone surmounted by a representation of 
the sun, and built of the same proportions as one of the Egyptian 
obelisks at Rome. On this obelisk is an elegant classical inscription 
to the memory of Henry Hoare, Esq., who improved and embellished 
the demesnes. The mansion contains many portraits of the highly- 
respectable family of Hoare, and a most spirited bust of Pope by 
Roubiliac, which is generally admired. In the entrance hall is a 
collection of family portraits, and some good specimens, on a small 
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Bcale, of the modem school of painting. The music-room n prin- 
cipally occupied by a pleasing selection of fancy paintings by modern 
artists of the British school, and such as both now and hereafter wQl 
do credit to them. In the dining-room are lome very fine specimens 
of painting in crayons, a style quite unfashionable. The south 
apartment is devoted to a fine collection of drawings in bistre, 
collected by its present worthy possessor during his travels in Italy. 
The library contains a valuable assemblage of books, especially 
classical, antiquarian, and topographical. The cabinet room contains 
a very splendid cabinet (whence its name), embellished with precious 
stones, marbles, agates, etc, of every description. It formerly belonged 
to Pope Sixtus v., whose portrait and those of his family, Peretd, 
are beautifully modelled in wax, and placed in medallions round the 
base of this exquisite piece of workmanship. It also contains some 
fine landscapes from the pencils of Claude, Teniers, Canaletti, 
Wilson, etc. The picture gallery is 45 by 35 feet. This spacious 
apartment is thickly covered with pictures by the old masters, among 
which is Rembrandt's celebrated painting of Elijah restoring the dead 
child to life, the most impressive in the whole collection. There 
are also two admirable specimens of the modern school, by H. Thomp- 
son, R.A., representing distress by sea and land. 

Near Stratford Church, under an old tree, is the spot where the 
members for Old Sarum are elected. 

Tidworth was the residence of the eccentric Edward Poore, Esq., 
and the manor-house is reported to have been haunted by an invisible 
drummer, which story forms the plot of Addison's "Drummer, or 
the Haunted House." 

The carvings and ornaments which embellish Tisbury Church 
bear a strong resemblance to those that support the roof at West- 
' minster HalL 

In ToUard Royal is a farmhouse bearing decided marks of 
antiquity, called King John's hunting seat (sec GeniUmaH'i Maga- 
tine, iSir, Part ii., p. 317). 

At Tottenham Park House is the beaudful genealogical pedigree 
of the Aylesbury family. In the library is the curious horn described 
by Dean Milles in voL iii. of the " Ardueologia." At Wolfe Hall, a 
little distance from the park, the marriage of Henry VIII. to Lady 
Jane Seymour was solemnized, and the wedding dinner was served 
up in a part of this building, then hung with upestry, of which there 
are some remains. 

Tytherton Calloways village deserves notice, from the peculiar 
circumstances attending its origin and progressive improvement 
(see "Beauties of Witts, vol. ii., p. 638, also vol. iii.). 

At Tytherington chapel service is performed four times in the 
year. Sir Richard Hoare was informed, on authority which he had 
no reason to doubt, that a dog, accidentally left behind and shut up 
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in the chapel on one of these days, was found alive ten weeks after- 
wards, and liberated. 

Of Upton Lovel was rector Thomas Hickman, who raised a troop 
of horse for Charles I., for which he endured fourteen years' suffering. 

At Upton Scudamore lived the Rev. Thomas Owen, distinguished 
Orientalist 

The first Lord Arundel of Wardour Castle, at the Battle of Gran, 
took the sacred Ottoman standard with his own hands, for which he 
was created Count of the Holy Roman Empire, 1595. Among the 
portraits arc the heroic Lady Blanch, by Angelica Kauffman ; and 
Sir Thomas More, after Holbein. In the study is an exquisite piece 
of workmanship in ivory, by Michael Angelo, of our Saviour on the 
Cross. In Lady Arundel's cabinet is the cross worn by Cardinal 
Pole, etc In the dining parlour is a curious specimen of ancient carved 
oak, the " Grace cup " or " Wassel bowle," brought from Glastonbury 
Abbey. It is considered of true Saxon origin. In the red room is 
a very rich state bed, in which Kings Charles I. and II. and James II. 
lay when at Wardour. The chapel internally is the most beautiful 
private chapel in England Near the altar is a moDument to the 
memory of the heroic Lady Blanch and her husband. 

In West Dean Church are several memorials of the Evelyn family. 

Of West Knoyle was Richard Willoughby, supposed to be the 
"Justice Willoughby of Knoyle," in Fielding's "Tom Jones." 

At Wilton was manufactured the iirst English carpet by Anthony 
Dufibay, brought from France by the Herbert family, who also 
established a manufactory of marble cloth here. In 1399 Sir Osborne 
Gifford of FonthiU stole from the nunnery two fair nuns, and ran off. 
Godwin and Weaver contain the curious penances for this offence. 
The house, says Mr. Britton, partakes more of the Roman palace 
than the English villa. Here is a most splendid collection of works 
of art. The busts amount to 175. Among the statues is a Venus 
sleeping, as curious as any in the collection. Among the relievos is 
one singularly beautiful, of mosaic work, composed of marble of 
various colours, representing Hercules in the Hesperides. Here is 
an ancient painting of Richard 11. when a youth, at his devotions, 
on two tablets. It was painted in 1377, and is an ^tremely interest- 
ing and valuable painting. 

Of Zeals was Hugh Grove, who espoused the cause of Charles II., 
and who was beheaded A.a r6s5, pro lege ei rege. S. T. 

Picturesque Scenes in Wilts. 
[179s. Art /^jy. 373-375-] 

Heytesbury sends two members to Parliament, and hath nothing 
particular to recommend it except the clothing trade carried on by 
Mr. Everett There is a neat hospital for decayed people, and a 
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pleasant seat of the family of W. Pierce Ashe A'Coort, Esq., which, 
from being a wintry-looking spot, by the taste of the present owner is 
become a delightful summer restdence, as great part of the old 
mansion was about twelve years ago taken down and rebuilt in an 
elegant modern style. ... A few miles lower down the vale, 
embosomed amongst lofty elms, is the venerable seat of Edmund 
Lambert, Esq., and near Wily that of William Moody, Esq., whose 
father was the gentleman that introduced the making of Wilton 
carpets, which, from their great beauty and bright colours, have been 
bought up by foreigners as well as natives of this kingdom. Con- 
tintung the ride, about seven miles farther brings you to the Earl of 
Pembroke's sutely house. 

Laycock Abbey would also afford a good plate, more especially as 
Mr. Grose has omitted it in his work, which is rather to be wondered 
at. It has braved the storm, and stands a monument of the religious 
zeal of our forefathers. The Countess Dowager of Shrewsbury is the 
present inhabitant, the situation extremely retired, and in a beautiful 
valley. 

On the brow of the hill is Spy Part, a seat of Sir Edward Bayntun, 
Bart.; the prospect grsud, stretching over a vast extent of country, 
taking in the great manufacturing towns of Melkiham, Bradford, 
Trowbridge and Corsham ; and to the left the new-built seat of 
Mr. Sutton, brother-in-law to Mr. Addlngton, the Speaker ; also the 
houses of Mr. Awdry, Mr. Montague, Mr. Heathcote and Mr, 
Dickenson. It may be said the major part of the Wilts Militia are 
enrolled from this side of the county, and, to the credit of thdr 
officers be it spoken, no soldien behave better in quarters or are 
under better discipline. No county has shown itself more loyal in 
the time of need, near ;^i3,ooo having been <^eerfully raised in a 
short space of time for its defence ; and the yeomen volunteers 
handle theii arms with a precision and dexterity worthy of veterans 
in the service. At Studlcy, near Calne, all kinds of vegetables are 
brought to the greatest perfection, and the luxuriancy of the crops is 
amazing; so much, that the most distant markets are often over- 
stocked. No one should overlook so charming a place as Bowood 
when they travel this road, the Marquis of Lansdowne having done 
everything in the power of money to make it a perfect Elysium, for, 
without a compliment, it may be justly styled such. 

His lordship, at his magnificent library in town, has erected an 
engine for wanning it, and various experiments were made to ascer- 
tain the quality of rarified air j amongst others, it appeared by the 
thermometer that the temperature of this spacious apartment of 
roo,ooo cubical feet was elevated from 40 to 55 degrees in less than 
an hour by means of a single fire detached from the library. 

Upon an adjacent bill the country people have cut out the figure 
of a horse of immense size ; and the soil being chalk, it is exceedingly 
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glaring, and visible for many miles lound. UpOD these heights are 
observed great numbers of birds called curlews and peewhits. 

Near Avebuiy is to be seen an astonishing quantity of large stones, 
to all appearance growing out of the earth, and from their similitude 
to a fiock of sheep, are usually called the Gray Wethers. Ramsbury 
Church would also be an acquisition to your miscellany. Colonel 
Read has a pretty place near this town. The manor belongs to Lady 
Jones, with a noble house and park. Here was shown in the autamo 
an aloe in full bloom, and it need not be mentioned the pleasure a 
florist must receive from the sight. Even in the tepid clime of Italy, 
where they are more common than with us, no grandee thinks his 
parterre properly decorated without a range of aloes. But a sight 
much more engaging is to behold at Froxfield a spacious almshouse 
for the maintenance of thirty poor widovra, the building in the form 
of a quadrangle. May the example of the benevolent lady who so 
amply endowed it be followed by others, who, possessing the means, 
will add to tt the inclination — " La charity est I'ame des vertus Chr&- 
tiennes." From Froxfield the traveller enters the forest of Savemak^ 
where, if he has a taste for rural scenery, he will be amply gratified. 
The beautiful vistas formed through it by the Earl of Aylesbtiry as 
openings to Totterham Park (his lordship's seat} have a peculiar 
grandeur at this season, when the trees, coming into hill foliage, bend 
under the weight of their venerable branches. The Royal family 
honoured this charming retreat with a visit on their return from 
Weymouth a few years since, and expressed themselves delighted 
with its beauties and the elegant reception given them. It is im- 
possible, in speaking of Savernake, not to regret the loss it has 
received lately in the death of Colonel Rolt, who possessed a pret^ 
villa within its precincts. He was formerly gentleman usher to the 
Princess Amelia, and retired hither to spend the remainder of hb 
days in tranquillity and repose. 4IA02. B. 

Wiltshire Gentry. 

[179s, Part II.. fp. 997, 99S.] 

It is rather an extraordinary circumstance that from Stourhead in 
Wilts to Salisbury (the distance twenty-two miles) the following 
gentlemen of property, whose mansions speared conspicuous 00 or 
near the road, should within the short space of fourteen years be 
numbered with the dead. I beg leave to enumerate them, beginnii^ 
with that beneficent man : 

Henry Hoare, Esq., Stourhead. 

Rev. Mr. Barton, Stourhead. 

Thomas Grove, Esq., Zeals. 

Rev. Mr. Allis, Mere. 

Rev. Mr. Nicholson, Tisbury. 
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— Mayne, Esq., TelTonl, chiefljr resided at Kensington. 
William Wyndhatn, Esq., Dinton, a romantic-looking village eight 

miles from Sarum, for more than a century the seat of the bmily of 
Wyndham. In the month of April, when the orchards with which 
this district abounds are in bloom, a stranger would suppose he was 
travelling in Devon or Herefordshire It gave birth to the bmous 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon, and has one of the best parsonage- 
houses in the county, built by the late Dr. Hazeldine, and is a living 
in the gift of Magd^n College, Oxford. (The present Rector, Rev. 
Mr. Deane.) 

Edward Whatmore, Esq., Marshwood. 

Charles Fenruddocke, Esq. 

Compton Chamberlaine, late M.F. for the county. 

Captain Pigot, of the same. 

Sir Alexander Powel, HurdcotL 

Francis Powel, Esq., son of the above. This amiable young man 
in his infancy laboured under a complaint for a considerable time 
which no medicines could reach, till Nature at last eScctoi what the 
skill of the faculty bad tried in vain, for in a violent fit of coughing 
one day, to the surprise of ever^ne, he brought up a large plum- 
stone. After his father Sir Alexander Powel's decease, he came into 
possesion of a plentiful estate, which enabled him to put in execu- 
tion a scheme he had always meditated of making a tour to Italy. 
But, unfortunately for himself and friends, being exposed too long to 
the night air, viewing an eruption of Mount Vesuvius from a balcony 
at Naples, he received a ^ock in his constitution which, on his 
return to his native country, terminated in death. By bis marriage 
with a lady of handsome fortune he has left a son, about twelve years 
of age. 

— Pitts, Esq., Burcorobe, formerly surgeon to St Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

Henry, Earl of Pembroke, Wilton. 

Thomas Baker, Esq., Bulbridge. 

Rev. Mr. Hawes, Bemerton. 

In your Magazine for September, p. 737, is an engraving of a seal 
in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Selwyn, of Ludgarshall. His con- 
jectures concerning it are highly probable that it belonged to the 
personage mentioned in his account Underneath is an extract from 
Grose respecting the castle of Ludgarshall : 

"It was in being before the year ir4t, for in that year the 
Empress Maud took shelter in it in bet flight from Winchester to the 
Devizes. Here probably she made some stay, as about that time the 
castle of the Devizes, as we learn from William of Maimesbury, 
fol. 105, was in the possession of Robert Fitzhardinge, who refused 
to surrender it to her use. 

" In the reign of King John it belonged to Geoffrey Fitzpiers, 
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Chief Justice of England, in the right of Beatrix, his wife, one of the 
coheirs of William Mandeville, Earl of Essex, 

" This GeofTrej' Fitzpiers was a man of vast riches and authority, 
and greatly instrumental in seating King John upon the throne, 
who, in return, on the day of his coronation created him Earl of 
Essex. Mathew Paris says he was generous and learned, and the 
main support of the nation ; so that at his death (which happened 
anno rzij) England became like a ship without a rudder. He had 
the chief hand in the management of all affairs, and was more feared 
than loved by the king, who, when news was brought him of his 
death, said, ' Now I shall be king and lord in England.' " 

4IAOS. E. 

Topographical Tour in Wiltshire. 

[1806, /V^ I.,pp. 809-313.] 

There being no complete topographical account of Wiltshire at 
present before the public, I am induced to trouble you with a few 
notes taken last summer in the north-west corner of it by 

Viator. 

MlNTY 

Church consists of a nave on four pointed arches, two aisles and a 
chanceL 

In the chancel a tablet for Charles Fleydell, of Jfinty, the younger 
son of Charles Pleydell, of Midgehall, Wilts, died r704, aged 76. 
Arabella, his wife, youngest daughter of Robert Lovei^ of Lyscomb, 
Bucks, died 1704, aged 73. This tablet was erected by WUIiam 
Pieydell, Vicar of Wootton Basset, son and heir. 

Arms : A, a bend guies guttfie of the field, between two plovers of 
the second, a fesse in chief chequy or, and sable ; impaling A. three 
foxes or wolves trippant gules. 

Charles Pleydell was grandson of Sir Charles Pleydell, Knight, of 
Midgehall, Wilts, who died 1642, having married KatheHne, daughter 
and coheir of Thomas Bouchier, of Bamsley, co. Gloucester, fifth and 
youngest son but one of Charles, fifth and youngest son of Charles, 
ancestor to the Pleydells of Wootton Basset (Hutchin's " Dorset," 
second edition, ii., 188). The living of Wootton Basset is in the gift 
of Lord Hyde. 

Galfridus Jenkinson, of Lincoln, A.M. of (Queen's College) Cam- 
bridge vicar ; died 1735, aged 57. (His degree of A.M. is omitted 
among the printed Cambridge graduates.) 

In the south wall a shallow piscina : 

"Id the PIcTdell gnve Thomu Browni^ hrir, and daaghter Anbella, otilj kiii 
and b«ii of Tbomaa Browne, of the panoDtgt at Hiaty, died of the cruel Small 
Pox, 1736, sged 18." 

VOL. XXV. 13 
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In the north aisle a pew with a carved screen, and in it against the 
north wall a brass for Nicolas Powlelt, Mary, Anne, EliE^etb, Maif, 
Ed«ht. 

Anns : A sword, a sword efect ; motto, " Gardez ta foy." An arm 
and sword. Hungerford, with a crescent of difference. 

Crest : Getbes and sickles, and three sickles intertwined. 

In the window above : miittis ft iame : 

" Edmnndw Webb, qui hanuDse luttarx delictum exsoWIt 1663." 

In a vault in the north aisle ; 



On the pulpit in old capitals 



On the de^ door : 

T. s." 
Round the sounding-board : 

"fides uc auditis, auditis pbk vkkbuu dbi." 
The font and shaft are octagon. 

Near the upper end of the south aisle is the square base of a cross 
with a round socket 

Elton farm, the manor-house of the Erles. 

The father of Admiral Sir William Penn was of this parish, accord- 
ing to Wood ("Ath. Ox.," ii., 1050), where his son was bom, i6ai ; 
though his epitaph in Redcliffe Church, Bristol, makes him a native 
of that dty. 

Hankerton. 

The church has a north aisle divided from the nave by pointed 
arches on round pillars. The north-aisle door is stopped up, and 
there is only one window ; a high pointed door in the north side of 
the tower stopped. . The north-west and south-west buttresses of the 
tower have niches, and a lion and dog and a modem shield on the 
west face. ' The south-porch door is curiously carved. There are no 
burials on the north side of the churchyard. 

Epitaph to William Webb, of Crudwell ; died 1743. aged 51. 

In the chancel four round arches, pillars and capites. 

The east end of the chancel has the centre and side square window 
stopped. On Mr. Erie's seat, Gules, in a border engrailed a. three 
escalc^ a. single; and impaling three swords, two point downward 
and one in the middle reversed, A hilted or, and gules — Rawlinson ; 
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a cbevTon dancetty btiween four billets or. The swords quartering 
the escalops with a shield of pretence, paly of four, or and azure ; in 
chief azure a griffin gradant or. 

Erie with shield of pretence, impaling the swords with a chief 
indented gules, a pile and chenon or, counterchanged. 

Benefactions, 1775, collected together £s^> ;&S9 3'- ^^^-i ^^ 
South Sea annuities. Gyles Earle, Esq., James Gyles, Vicar, and 
three other parishioners, trustees for the benefit of the poor. 

Lady Winchelsea, aos. per annum to the second poor of Hankerton 
and Clotby for books, and the residue on schooling poor children. 

Inscription to 

"Gylei Eaile, of Ettooort, died Aug. 20, 1758, a^ 80. 

" He muried { I } Eliikbetb, dknghtet to Sir Willum ttawlinaoo, knt., and had 
Eleuior and William Kawtinaoo, who died 1777, aged 73, and n« baried near 
bit listei in the Tkolt of hii nandratbcr, Sir William, at Hendon, Middlesex. He 
married Siuan, daughter of William White, of Stnnerfotd, Vnita, and had four 
children, G^lcs, Etcwor, Eliabeth, and Siuan, boned at Hendon. Erected by 
his widow, 1771." 

Sir William Rawlinson was Seijeant-ttt-Law, and one of the Com- 
missioners of the Great Seal ; died 1705, and has a monument in 
Hendon Church (Lyaons, iii. S). Lady R. died at Ealing (tM£, 
ii. 30). 

The font is octagon, adorned with roses. 

The pulpit-cloth blue and gold, and on it M. W., 1661, and a 
gerbe. 

The screen of the chancel supports the singing gallery. 

The patronage is doubtful, whether in the Earl of Suffolk ot the 
Rector of Crudwell, who presented himself to it 17 — . 

Crudwell. 

A village adjoining to Hankerton. The church is a handsome 
building, with a rich stone south porch, two aisles, in which are three 
lancets, and the remains of a beautiful window representi^ng the seven 
Sacraments in six compartments. 

In the centre of the uppermost our Saviour in glory, hands 
elevated and marks of the five wounds. 

In another a bishop with a crosier and book, people praying to 
him, and broken words (tea ■ ■ ■ »S£txbee. 

Hat JohAntUS. A man at a reading-stand, his son and daughter 
at comers. 

Cxtmns. A sick man sitting up in his bed with the wafer on his 
breast; a woman supportii^ him. A man mth a candle before him, 
another offering him a box. 

In another a marriage, the man and woman, and two behind, and 
the priest. 

In the south uslc is a piscina, the arch in form of a half qoatrefoil. 
13— a 
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The west window xnd that of the middle aiile are rich. In the 
tracery, barry of five, a. asd gulea^ a star id cbief, a star, sable or, 
gules, three balls a. tmce. 

Baiiy wavy, or, and azare, four times. 

The font is hesagon. 

Daniel Hartford, B.D., Rector 1679. He was of Magdalen 
College, Oxford; M.A., i66t ; B.D^ 1671. 

*'Hic obdonninnt in D'no pl&cidi Mugtuela virso, mftlci tmubilU 1711, 
Muu." 

In the chancel : 

" Tboous Shuing, A.M., Rector of Cndwdl, Vicu of Huketlon; of Baliol 
CoU^c^ Oxford, olim tociui dignimmus ; qui immatari ocmibui nisi tibi morie- 
batni, Oct. 18, 1718. 

"Janatmijiu optima, S«pt., t73a" 

South aisle. A little slab like a coffin-lid from the churchyard, 
inscribed "G. R., 1632." 

Chancel : 

" Wife ud d&nghter of George Haiewell, clerk, 1771." 

Communion plate. " Cup of Crudwell, 1638 ; the gift of Margaret 
Jeener, 1688." 

On a seat in the south aisle is carved the arms of England and 
France, supported by lion and griffin. 

Sectors. 

Lord Ingram. 

Tames Gyles, brothei-in-Iaw to the lord of the manor. 

James Wigget ; twenty-three years has held the rectory in his own 
presentation. He is of Clare Hall ; A.B., 1778; A.M., 1781. 

George Hartwell, or Hasted, AB., Rector of Steventon, Berks, 
1763; in the gift of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 



Mrs. DcKX>thy Calthorp, ^^12, ^^462, and Goodenough Erie, heir 
of late William, advanced £ito, £$&3, together ^^662, old South 
Sea annuities ; Erie and Rev. James Giles, Rector, trustees, and by 
paybg legacy of £$0 and ^^70 for thirty-five years' interest of it 

Charlton. 

The church consists of a nave on three round pillais with Saxon 
capitals, each different from the other. 

Matthew Widey, vicar 1670. 

Richard Bewick, M.A, vicar from May i, 1670, to May aa, 1705. 

John Hollinworth, curate and vicar thirty-two years, died 1800, 
aged 63. 
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On a bend three holly leaves; crest, a stag couchant or : 

" HoQOonbte Junes Gnhme, KCmd eoq to Sir Gco^G., bsrt., oF Ntthetby, 
Cumbeiluid ; bom at NoitoD Conien, Vorktbire, io March, 16491 terrant to 
King Chailei and King Tamet II. ; lived and died an nnworthf but ime membei 
of tbECborchof EngUnd ; faithful tobothhi«matten,aDd a siDcen friend. Died 
JaDOBi; the 36th, and wai baried on Monday the ad of February, ■ 719-30." 

Or, in a chief gules, three escalops or. 

Freestone monument of a man, with a man and woman in niff, 
and one man and two women kneeling, and two women. 

John Gastrell, 1694. 

Jane, daughter of John and Jane Gastrell, 1700. 
^"The veitDoni matton, Joahnan Pitman, wife of Robert Taylor, died relict and 
widow of Richard Pitman, 1674. 

"John Taylor, Mi ton, who wai deprived of thi* life by nninlying Death, 1673." 

The font is circular, with two mouldings 01 wreaths of buds ; and 
at the sides niches. 

Betufacfions to Charlton. 

Anne, wife of Thomas Hackwcll, daughter of John Raymond, of 
Cirencester, 1664. 

Lady Winchcomb, 1706, for lands at Hankeiton, to buy books foi 
the instruction of poor children of Charlton. 

Her sister gave a field at Brokenborough of 7 acres, 3 roods, 
33 perches, adjoining to the land of the Earl of Suffolk, Earl Radnor, - 
and John Sparrow, to the second poor of the parish for ever. 

In this parish is the mansion-house of the Earl of SutTollc. It 
was b^un by Theophilus Howard, first Earl of Suffolk, on a quad- 
rangular plan, which had been burnt by the Parliamentary forces in 
the Civil War ; and his son Thomas dying before it was finished, his 
widow sold the materials, and it remains incomplete. The area of 
the quadrangle is covered in with a dome for a music-room, and the 
boards of the gallery floor not nailed down. In it are the following 
whole-length portraits of the family : 

Elizabeth Howard, daughter* of Thomas, Earl of Suffolk, Countess 
of Berkshire ; a handkerchief in her right hand. 

Richard Sackville, Earl of Dorset, son of lady Margaret Howard, 
daughter of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk. (He died 1 634.) 

Sir Edward Sackville, Bart., brother to Richard, Earl of Dorset, 
who succeeded him in the Earldom 1613, set. 24. (He died 165a.) 

Isabella, Lady Gary, daughter of the Earl of Wick ; smiling 

countenance, right hand on a chair, in a flowered gown and sash. 

William Howard, Earl of Berkshire, gray head and beard. 

Lady Dorothy Cary, sister to Isabella, Countess of Oxford; 
exactly like the Countess of Stamford ; a n^o face. 

Charles L with a mastiff, 
r, ifnot mitread for 1 
1, Eail of Exeter 7 
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Laudesque manebunl. 

A lady, 1566. 

Lord Howard, in r^mentals, died 1803 or 1804. 

Head of Elizabeth Cecil, Countess of Berkshire, when young. 
She was daughter of William, Earl of Exeter, and wife of the first 
Earl of Berkshire. 

In the dining-parlour : 

Catiline's Conspiracy. 

Whole-length of the Earl of Essex, in brown gloves, bat and 
ribbon in his right hand. 

His lady in blue satin ; flirting her fan ; a rose at her breast 

In the enclosed court of the quadrangle or music-room : 

The Raising of Lazarus ; brought by the present Earl from Italy. 

Portrait of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Lady Suffolk, by Holbein. 

Late Lord Warrington, 1747. 

Henry Bowes, E^l of Berkshire. < 

A pike, 3 feet 10 inches ; thirty-five pounds weight ; caught in 
Bredon Park, March 30, 1753. 

Henry Bowes, Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire: rough red beaver; 
hunting at a distance ; and view like St. Michael's Mount and town. 

A female head between rose and fleur-de-lis, each crowned ; at 
breast a pelican, in her elevated left hand a cross of jewels, chains of 
pearl, a ring on her thumb. 

An admiral in armour ; ships in the off skip ; probably Thomas, 
the first Earl of Suffolk, who commanded several fleets against Spain. 

Sir Jerome Bowes, ambassador from Queen Elizabeth to the 
Emperor of Russia, 1583. (He was probably of the family of Bowes 
of Elford, Staffordshire, who by marriage, 1683, conveyed it to the 
Howards ; though he is not noticed in Shaw's " Account of Elford," 
i. 38T.) , , 

Countess of Exeter; ring and thread in her left hand; in ngbt 
hand a laced handkerchief; leaning on a chair shaped like the ancient 
Curule chair. 

Rev. Mr. Gaskarth, Rector of Banbury, when a boy, with a dog. 
His sister married the present earl, and is represented in a picture, 
with her two sisters, a pigeon, dove, etc 

In the library the Duciiess of Newcastle in a laced ruff and ruffles ; 
her right hand over a cushion in a chair of the above form. 

The rapid succession in this family — seven descents since Thomas, 
first Earl of Suffolk, and Grand Treasurer of England — has prevented 
this house from being finished. 

Oaksey, 
a village adjoining to CharltoiL The manor belonged to — Westley, 
an anny tailor, who left it with Kemble to his two daughters, co- 
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heiresses, manied to — , Andersoo and — Cox, vbo divided the 
propeny, which the latter was prevented from setding on a second 
wife. 

The church consists of a nave, with two aisles and chancel, divided 
from each other by a round arch. The south aisle has three arches 
on round pillars ; five clerestory windows. In a north window 
remains of a painting, of the seven Sacraments as at Cmdwell, in 
which may be distinguished the Virgin and Child, and two bishops. 

At the east end of the north side of the nave is a pew with old 
carving round it, and on the east face of it a shield with an inscrip- 
tion in relief, as engraved in Plate II., Fig. i ; and on another a 
man's ^e with the tongue out. 

Id the chancel : 

" Hie ibbtoB jacet leliquue Koberii DalCon, qui Callegii Regiu. Oxdd. alunuitu 
olim et soda*, A.M., et quod mAgii eit, ■nttqu« pietatis cnltoi, sucnuni ccclense 
hujns per 17 uinoa lector ; paucis Dottu, corpoie debilis, ueale vegettu, virtntnm 
Itxtx, eeeleiiae onumentum, viti et voce prB»», nnllo nan dignni eI<^o viro digno, 
qnod Dullo te dignms eiiitimavit, f>ti« ccMit, 17 Aug. mdclxxxvii." 

In the north side of the chancel an arch with half trefoil work 
and a bouqueL The font is square, on a circular shaft 

" Hie jacet Jeremiah Hewei, LL.B. , Tc»un«ctioiieiii expectant beatam ; natui 
QreQcatcix apud Glocestrensei, Oxouix litens Imbutus, hnjus ecclesisE rector, 
in Kemble vicariuj, pius, piohai ; Ecclesise AiiglicaiiEe filius obuflueatiHimut, 
Ticinis amicDi, omaibut huouuius, tetatis satnr moite obiit April 10, 1760 ; 
xtat 81." 

The present rector is Dr. William Smith, of New Collie. 

In a field south of the church is a square area moated and banked, 
a mount at the north-east corner; and north of that more squari: 
banks, as of gardens, and a distant mount by itself at the north end 
of the field 

Chippenham. 

Much of the nave of the church has been rebuilt. The round 
arch into the chancel is charged with dentals ; the columns are 
clustered, but no arches. 

.Against the east end of the south aiste an epitaph with this : 
" Nnptice replent tenam, 
Virgioitas patadisnin." 

Alderton. 

[li^ Part I., p. 154.] 

I am infonned, on authority which I cannot question, that the 
church of Alderton or Aldrington, in Wiltshire, is being diligently 
pulled to pieces, and that the monuments, many of the family of 
Gore, long resident in that parish, have been cast down and mutilated 
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in a most disgraceful roxDner, and this aJmost under the eye, and 
cloie to the subject of the first topographica] esuy of a Wiltshite 
society whose memben claim to be the votaries of John Aubrey. 



Amesbury. 
11796. Art /..A 6-] 

A more letircd spot could not have been chosen foi the purpose 
of contemplation and seclusion from the world than Amesbury, in 
Wiltshire. The Duke of Queensbuiy, with leave of Government, 
having granted hts fine place for the use of some English Udies — 
ouns from a convent m Flanders, who fled to England from the 
pcTsecudons of that unhappy country ; they possess an ample 
revenue, from the interest of a considerable sum lodged in the bank 
ai Vienna, which is regularly remitted to them. From habits of 
solitude they enjoy their situation, as nothing could have been more 
distressing, from their living so long together, if destiny had obliged 
them to separate. The gardens are laid out in a very pretty taste, 
with buildings after the manner of the Chinese, with a beautiful 
wood, interspersed with laburnums and other flowering shrubs, 
cTOwniog the summit of the park, and which is seen from the windows 
of the house ; a noble stream meanders through the grounds, from 
which trout of an astonishing size and fine flavour are taken, and 
conveyed to Salisbury market and the families of the neighbour- 
hood. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales have honoured the nunnery 
with a visit ; and it is said, for want of better fare at the George 
Inn, the Princess for the first time partook of an English rasher, a 
rM^ale to which, no doubt, the keen air of the downs greatly con- 
tributed. 

Such was the retreat of the late Duke and Duchess of Queensbury, 
who lived in friendship with and admired the abilities of a Thurlow, 
a nobleman who has on so many occasions proved himself the friend 
of his King and country. They were the well-known patrons of Gay, 
and erected a monument to his memory in Westminster Abbey. . . . 

It may not be amiss to mention that the great Mr. Addison was 
born in the year 167 1 at Milston, two or three miles from Amesbury, 
where his father, Dr. Lancelot Addison, was rector, and received the 
rudiments of his education at the free Grammar School, in Castle 
Street, Salisbury, of which the Rev. Mr. Evans is the present master, 
appointed by the corporation ; and that Mr. Addison, from his con- 
nection and knowledge of this part of the country, and the story of a 
demon infesting Mr. Mompession'a house at Tidworth, imbibed the 
first idea of writing a tragedy called "The Drummer; or, the 
Haunted House." *IA02. E. 
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Ansty. 

I send you a view of the small raral church of Ansty, in Wilt- 
shire, which, though it cannot boast of any great beauty, yet seems, 
by its very remote antiquity, to claim a place in the Genllemaii's 
Magaiine (Plate I., Fig. 2). 

■ The village of Ansty is about fourteen miles west of Salisbury, and 
situated near the great road from that city to Shaftesbury and the 
western counties. The manor of Anstyhas been in the possession 
of the ancestors of Lord Arundel ever since the year 8ao, as his 
lordship can prove by some old deeds. The church is, without ex- 
ception, the most ancient in the diocese. It is a rectory which has 
been in the hands of the Arundel family for several ceoturies, having 
been granted to them by the abbess of Shaftesbury a hundred years 
before the Refonnation for the sum of twenty marks. 

I find in the list of religious houses at the time of the Dissolution 
that there was a hospital at Ansty valued at -/Qii 83. gd. I pre- 
sume that it stood near the church, where an old barn, with Go^c 
windows and other evident ourlcs of antiquity, remains to this day, 
and seems to have been part of it. Ahtiquakius Rtjsricus. 

Avebury. 
[1806, Pm II., p. 600.1 

The annexed view (Fig. i) contains a detached portion of Avebury, 
It would be dUficalt to find a situation which, owing to the inter- 
veni:^ houses of the village, could command the whole. 

WiLUAH Hamper. 

Berwick St. Leonard. 

[180S, Part II., fp. 1204, 1205.] 

In a late excursion into Wilu I was induced by the venerable 
a^mearance of a large old mansion near the road to inquire to whom 
it belonged. Finding that it had been the residence of the respect- 
able family of Howe, and that our glorious deliverer King William III. 
had lodged here in his march from Torbay to London, my curiosity 
was roused to take a nearer survey of the house and the adjoining 
church, in the hope of meeting with some memorial of the former 
possessors of this demesne. The house is situated in a secluded 
valley about a mile from the town of Hindon, in the parish of 
Berwick St. Leonard. The external appearance of the building is 
handsome and uniform, and I should suppose, from the windows 
and parapet walls, that it was erected about the age of James or 
Charles I. No alteration seems to have been made in the arrange- 
tnenta of the rooms and furniture for many years. It is said, and I 
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believe with truth, that they remain the same as when King William 
was entertained here in the year i68S. Some of the pictures, I am 
told, were removed by the late Mr. Lee Warner to his house at 
Walsingham. But there are still some tolerable pictures of the 
Howe family, a good whole length of Sir Hubottle Grimstone, 
another of his lady, and some small landscapes. The state bed has 
been religiously preserved in the same state as when it had the 
honour to receive Kii^ William, 

By the death of Sir James Howe, the last baronet, the male line 
of this bmily became extinct, and this house and a fine estate in the 
neighbourhood devolved to his nephew, Mr. Lee Warner, of Wal- 
singham, by whose son it had lately been left to Daniel Henry 
Woodward, Esq., of Bath, who has since taken the name of Lee 
Warner. This gentleman is the son of a Mrs. Woodward, of Bristol, 
who was a daughter of a Mr. Huntley, of Boxwell, in the county of 
Gloucester, and, I believe, either a niece or great-niece of Sir James 
Howe. ... In Berwick Church, which is a very small, ancient 
building very near the mansion, is a monument to the memory of 
the father of the first baronet of the Howe family. 

" Ncere thii place lyeth interred the body of Georn Howe^ of Berwick SL 
Leonird, in the county of Wilt», esq., who married Dorotliy, the dangbter of 
Humplu7 Cbuk, of Bradgate, in the county of Kent, esq., by whom he bad ime 
two sonnes, vii., George Grobham Howe, who married Eliiabeth, the daughter 
of Sir Harbottle Grimstone, of Bradfield-ball, in the county of Essex, but., and 
John Howe ; and one dangbter, Margaret Grobbam Hove, who married John 
Still, of Sbabbury, in the county of Itorset, Esq. The abovesaid George Howe, 
having lived religiously to the age of <S yean, pat on immoitalitie on tlie teven- 
lecnth of December Anno D'ni 1647. 

Arms above the inscription : O. a fess between three wolves' 
heads, s. a crescent for difTerence, impaling G. 3 swords erect arg. 
hilted or. 

Upon a hatchment : Howe as above, with arms of Ulster, tmpaUi^ 
Aig. on a fess s. 3 mullets or, in dexter chief, one ermine spot. 

On another hatchment : the same arms in a lozenge. 

Upon another hatchment, for Sir Geo. G. Howe and Lady, 
quarterly: 1. Howe, as above, with arms of Ulster; a. G. a lion 
passant ermine ; 3- G. 3 swords erect arg. hilted or ; 4. Arg. on a 
fess s. 3 mullets or ; in dexter chief, i ermine spot, an inescuicheon 
barry t^ 8 arg. and az. over all a lion rampant ; impaling in chie^ 
per fees az. and erm. a pale countercbaiged, and 3 pheons or, in 
base, barry of 8 arg. and az. over all a lion rampant g. Crest : 
a dexter hand armed proper, holding a sword erect, on the blade a 
wolfs head of the field. 

The church contains nothing else worth notice, Z. 
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Biddeston. 

[1838, Art 7/.,;^. 143, 143.] 

B7 the favour of Mr. Walker we are enabled to embellish our 
pages with views of two singular turrets attached to the churches of 
St. Peter and St. Nicholas, at Biddeston, and which form part of the 
embellishments of his able illustration of the mansion of the Longs 
at South WraxhalL Mr. Walker's description of the turrets is aa 
follows : 

" It will be seen that that of St. Nicholas is, in point of style, 
much older than that of St Peter's, which latter comes under the 
denomination of Perpendicular English, while the former, from the 
string course under the spire downwards, is decidedly Norman. 
The one seems to have E)een copied from the other, and most 
probably the original design was executed on the old church of 
St. Pete's, which must have been pulled down, and has thus been 
perpetuated. Whether this was the primitive form of the bell turret 
in Saxon times would be a curious inquiry and not without interest. 
In Plate XXXII. of the Benedictionale of St. Ethelwold, engraved 
in vol. xxiv. of the ' Archseologia,' is the representation of a bell 
turret containing several bells, and the form of the open part, 
in which the bells are hung, is by no means unlike these. And at 
Binsey, near Oxford, is a similar one, ' part of which,' Ingram says, 
' may be older than the Norman Conquest.' There are two other 
churches in the immediate neighbourhood of Biddeston which have 
bell turrets built upon the same plan — viz., Corston and Leigh 
Delamere. There is also one at Acton-Turville, on the borders 
of Gloucestershire, between Badminton and Corsham, and one at 
Boxwell, in the same county. 

"The attention of the author was called to these churches by 
C. W. Loscombe, Esq., an ingenious antiquary, who considers that 
they were of Saxon origin. He says : ' Finding churches with these 
peculiar characteristics so widely scattered over the country, all of 
them exhibiting ornaments of the earliest period, and differing so 
much in general from those we know to be Norman buildings, the 
inference I draw is that they must be referred to the fashion of a 
time and not of a locality, and that this must be the Saxon'" (p. 19). 

In the design of these bell turrets the ingenuity with which the 
architects of our ancient edifices encountered every difficulty is fully 
displayed. To raise a steeple, or even a turret of the smallest 
description, over an acutely-pointed gable is, to say the least, a 
task requiring the exercise of considerable ingenuity ; it has been a 
matter of great perplexity to modem architects, as many of the new 
churches plainly evince. But, curious as the workmanship and 
design of the turrets is, we cannot go so far as to attribute to cither 
of them an antiquity so high as the Saxon period. It is difficult to 
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say what was the form of the bell turrets of that period, or, indeed, 
of Nonnan stnictures, where a tower was not used. It may be even 
questionable whether the smaller churches bad any turrets. The 
bell may have been suspended on a beam in the interior, and the 
window, which is invariably seen high up in the gable, have been 
constructed to allow of the egress of the sound. Wc do not recollect 
an insttnce of an original Norman btU turret The well-preserved 
Norman church at Nateley Scures has a modem bell turret of wood, 
and so has the equally perfect Norman church of Wiston, in Suffolk. 
Little Tey, in Essex, has a turret of a similar description. Copford, 
in Essex, has an old wooden tower on the apex of the roof, with a 
dwarf spire, and the ruined church of Maplescombe, in Kent, in 
common with most of the smaller Norman examples, has a window 
in the upper part of the gable, the presence of which seems to forbid 
the construction of a turret on the apex. The highly enriched Nor- 
man church of Barfreston, in the same county, has no bell turret of 
any description. In structures of pointed and also of Norman archi- 
tecture of early date a belfry is very common, consisting of one, two, 
or even three open arches, covered with a gable, and raised either on 
the wall of the west end of the nave or that which divides the nave 
and chancel. Such of these turrets as have come under our observa- 
tion are of pointed architecture, and their simplicity seems to indicate 
an earlier period than the more elaborate turrets of Biddeston. . ■ ■ 
It does not appear to us that there is any great difference in the 
age of the turrets. St Nicholas's may be anterior by a few years to 
the other, but we cannot assign either to the Norman period. The 
torus worked in the angle of a pier is a feature equally of Early 
Pointed architecture as of the Norman style ; it would therefore 
appear that no necessity exists for refening the turret of St Peter's 
Church to an earlier period than those portions of the existing 
structure which, Mr. Walker says, show "the early English arch 
and ornament." The spire may have partaken of the repairs and 
alterations to which the rest of the church has been subiected. 

E. L C. 

Box. 

Ii83i.flW/../!^. S96-S98.J 

I venture to call the attention of jyour readers to a remarkably 
shaped hill overlooking the village of Box called Tautney Hill, and 
to suggest whether it has not been anciently dedicated to the 
Celtic Mercury Tot, as a presiding deity to a British settlement 
in the valley beneath. The probability is that the site of the 
Parish Church was formeriy the seat of Druidicat rites, and the 
fine spring of water which bursts out beside the church, "the 
saaed Dniidical spring so intimately connected with the Celtic 
worship of the god Taut "; the tradition of the place being that 
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there had been formerly found baths supplied from this "sacied 
spring," which had been considered to have been Roman. There 
aie reasons why the Romans would probably be induced to 
venerate this spot, and remains have very lately been discovered 
which verify the tradition. I am not aware that this village baa 
previously been pointed out as having any remains demon- 
strating that the Romans once were resident here, which appears, 
however, undoubtedly to have been the case ; for it is said, 
besides the baths above-mentioned, that several beautiful tessel- 
lated pavements had formerly been found in the churchyard and 
gardens adjoining, but no spot could be pointed out where the 
same might with certainty be found, and the tradition was considered 
therefore as vague and unworthy attention. It is reasonable to 
suppose that lamentable ignorance occasioned, or at least did not 
prevent their destruction as soon as discovered ; for a year or two 
ago, in a garden belonging to Mr. Mullins adjoining the churchyard, 
in making some addition to a very old building, the workmen in 
sinking for a foundation struck upon the mutilated remains of a 
tessellated pavement about 3 or 3 feet below the surface of the 
ground. It appeared to have been part of a targe square, and the 
part now discovered was evidendy one of its corners. It had a wide 
ornamental border of no remarkable beauty, but what I particularly 
recollect (the few moments I had opportunity of seeing it) was that 
there were evident effects of repeated fires having been made, 
apparently about the middle of the square ; for the tesserae toward 
the centre were burnt from their original colours to a biick-red, and 
the redness diminished in intensity as it approached the border, near 
which the colours were again all perfect. 

This pavement must have been discovered when the old building 
was erected, for it appeared to run under its foundation, and if so, 
the remainder must have been then destroyed. The portion of it 
lately found, however, was considered worthy of preservation, and 
has been, it is hoped, safely secured from injury by means of large 
flag-stones carefully placed over it. In the adjoining garden, be- 
longing to the same individual, is an ornamental fish-pond, in the 
middle of which, many years ago, was a small island, and com- 
munication with it was effected by planks supported on long stones 
set upr^ht in the water. Though the island has long since been 
removed (by the giand&ther of the present owner), one of the 
stones was left standing upright in the water, and so remained rill a 
late summer, when, the water being let out of the pond, the stone 
was pushed down, and immediately under it (embedded in the soil 
on which it had for so many years stood), were found very many 
Roman tesserae of different colours and sizes, some of which I have 
now by me. This pond had been for some centuries back a mill- 
head or dam to an overshot wheel ; and " Boxe mill," mentioned in 
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the " Monasticpn " as belonging to Farley Monastery, I have no 
doubt wag situated near this spot, and driven by the water from this 
pond. Little remains of a milt are now visible here, excepting the 
place of the overshot wheel, and the ciicurastance that very many 
old-fashioned mill-stones are to be seen in the pavements about the 
premises. To the protection of this stone from the effect of the 
continual washing of the water must be ascribed the preservation for 
SO loi^; a period of these Roman tessera: in so singular a situation, 
and which contribute not a little to the support of the traditions 
above mentioned. Future investigations may make greater and more 
worthy discoveries ; but these, the first fruits, are sufficient to show 
that the Romans undoubtedly settled in this rural and delightful spot. 

Some little addition is now making to the church on the south 
side, and the excavations made in consequence will not altogether 
disappoint the expectations of the antiquary ; but remains Other 
than Roman have been brought to light. Against the west wall of 
the church have stood, time immemorial, two large stone coffins, 
each hewn out of a solid piece of freestone, similar to what abounds 
in the neighbouring hills, and of which considerable quantities are 
sent to the Metropolis under the name of Bath stone. Externally 
these coffins are similar, both in shape and size ; but internally, one 
of them, instead of the stone having been chiselled out, and the 
sides made uniformly of the same thickness, there is merely sufficient 
stone removed to admit the corpse for which it was intended, and 
consequently the internal space thus left resembles the outline of the 
human form. Both coffins have a round hole through the part 
forming the bottom, and they appear to have been originally made 
so. On the remo^ of the ground on the above occasion from 
beside the south wall, other similar coffins have been found placed 
lengthways in a row, which apparently had been placed there out of 
the way when the present church was built, which is comparatively a 
modem structure. A notification on the west wait of the church 
tells us an earlier one was finished about a.d. izoo; and this 
acquires corroboration from the church being dedicated to St. 
Thomas \ Becket, who was in great repute as a saint among the 
people about this time ; besides, there was a well, now covered over, 
if not filled up, on the hill beside the road immediately leading down 
to the church, which was called Becket's Well; and it is not im- 
probable but on some occasion he refreshed himself there and 
blessed it The Popish ceremonies of procession to the church and 
subsequent revelry on the anniversary of the day of dedication, 
July 7, when this day happened on a Sunday, otherwise on the Sun- 
day next following, are to this day most religiously observed, and 
Box Revel is annually celebrated, though the origin of its institution 
is by the many foigotten. 

Whether the stone cofSns above mentioned were first disturbed in 
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erecting the church of a.d. laoo, or at the building of the present 
one, cannot probably be ascertained, but as no lemains were found 
in them, and no lid covering them, it seems most likely that the 
earliest date must be assigned for the period of their first violatioo. 
I have heard that on an examination of the vaults under the church 
some time since, similar stone coffins were found to have been used 
in the construction of these vaults, and that others placed upr^ht 
were converted into supports for the flooring of the church. To 
what period do these coffins relate ? 

I have given instances of Celtic and Roman remains in this 
paiisb, and must conclude with an allusion only to some Saxon. 
On a tract called the ridge, or commonly ridge-side, is a small hamlet 
called Wadswic What is this but the " wic " {f.e., dwelling-place) 
of the great Saxon god Woden. Wodenswic also affords us another 
instance that the earliest preachers of the Gospel In this isle generally 
erected a place for Christian worship on most of the spots which 
they found had been of old sacred to the idolatrous religion of their 
new converts. In this place there are the remains of a small chapel, 
now forming part of a barn, which is called the Chapel of Plaster ; 
and though the present remains prove the chapel to have been last 
constructed of substantial stone-worlc, yet its name tells plainly what 
was the nature of its original construction \ and, indeed, many of 
our monasteries, for instance Stanley Abbey, were on their first 
erection constructed of no better materials than lath and plaster. 
The Chapel of Plaster was formerly used as a resting-place for the 
monks journeying from Malmesbury Abbey to that of Glastonbury, 
in Somersetshire, and was probably rebuilt by them iu stone, the 
remains of which I lament old Time is quickly bringing into decay. 

J. M. 

Bradenstoke. 

[1833. Pari II., ff. 401-403.] 

The picturesque remains of Bradenstoke Priory stand on a com- 
manding situation, about five miles distant from Wotton Basset, and 
seven from Chippenham. The foundation originated with the family 
of the early Earls of Salisbury, whose heiress became the foundress 
of the neighbouring nunnery of Lacoclc. The Rev. W. L. Bowles, 
whose residence and works have rendered classical the village of 
Bremhill in the same vicinity, is now employed in writing the history 
of Lacock Nunnery ; and he has permitted us to extract from his 
unpublished sheets the following vivid description of the present 
appearance and situation of the priory of Bradenstoke : 

" The ' windows, buttresses, and lofty parapet, with one square 
turret on the north, appear through almost the whole extent of the 
vale of the Avon beneath. In front, and on either side, this extent! 
spreads to the distant horizon, bounded by the hazy appearance at 
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limes of the Cambrian Hilli beyond the SeTem. Paita of Somerset, 
Gloucestershire, and Berkshire, intersected hj the winding Avon, 
vith long green pastures, lie beneath as in a map. The picturesque 
village of Draycot is distinguished by a rising knoll of woods in 
front ; and immediately on the right, u a for^round, is another 
hilly eminence, dark with oak, almost under our feet. 

" The ancient arches of the principal building now partly dilapi- 
dated and partly used as a fsurmhouse, are entire ; the buttresses are 
connected by semi-drcular arches, and between them appear three 
narrow pointed windows. On the square turret, on the north, grows 
one small solitary tree, which I find represented in the view engraved 
by Buck, a little more than a century ago. At a small distance on 
the level green, at the back of the house, are two large fish-ponds ; 
one, with the spring perpetually running, I have no doubt from the 
transparent clearness, and from its always flowing in the dryest 
season, gave an idea of sacrednesa to the spot Near this is a targe 
mound, but whether ancient or not I have not ascertained. On 
entering, the cellars appear, with groined vaulting; and ascending a 
small stone staircase, we enter a room which probably was that of 
the prior ; in this room there is a chimney-piece of stone, richly 
carved and ornamented, with five plain shields in the centre of 
quatiefoils, the lower part beautifully worked in lozenges, and the 
letters distinctly visible and l^ible, ' W. L.' This carved and still 
entire chimney-piece is surmounted with a kind of bracket in the 
middle, probably for a crucifix. 

" The refectory seems nearly as it was left at the Dissolution ; in 
the centre of the ceiling there is a wooden boss, with foliage, and 
the single letter in a shield, 'S '; probably when the room was last 
decorated, immediately before the Dissolution, this letter was to 
commemorate the name of ' Salisbury.' 

" In this room was preserved uninjured through many changes of 
owners, a painting on paper of the Virgin, now added to the collec- 
tion of my friend Paul Methuen, Esq., at Corsham House. 

" On returning from these silent and ancient halls to the light, the 
scene I have described seems more beautiful, spreading far away, 
with masses of shade and sunshine, and the smoke and towers of 
distant villages. The most conspicuous object in sight, so far as 
human art is concerned, presents itself among the far-retiring trees — 
the gray waUs and solitary arch of Molmesbury Abbey, the majestic 
but mournful mother of the religious houses, now desolate, near the 
margin of the some stream. 

" Nothing can be conceived more wretched in appearance than 

the present village, which, as if in ludicrous contrast with these 

beauties of scenery and those august remains, is called 'Clack.** It 

contains about forty stra^ling houses, and three miserable brick 

* The andcDt nunc of the manor wu " Cloke." 
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edifices, the meeting-houses for some rdigious denomination or 
other, which have succeeded the princely monuments of elder piety. 
" All the traces of a church 01 chapel have been long obliterated, 
but the site has been ascertained from Nonnan tiles, skeletons 
occasionally disinterred, and about eight or nine years ago, nearly 
twenty skeletons ; two only were found in stone coffins, and one as 
if the corpse had been completely cased in leather. No remains 
have been discovered which might seem to indicate the sculpture of 
those who were first laid here, in the presumed sanctity of the con- 
seoated earth and the awfal inviolal»lity of death. The bones of 
Walter of Salisbury and his beloved wife, and those of William Earl 
of Salisbury and his Countess Alianor, have been scattered to the 
winds, and no more has been found to distinguish them than of the 
heart of the youngest son of the Countess Ela, which was, probably 
from peculiar feelings of devotional respect, here also buried. This 
youngest son of Ela was Stephen, by marriage Eail of Ulster," 

The date of the foundation of Bradenstoke Priory has been fixed 
to 1 142 ; and its inhabitants were Canons Regular of the order of 
St Augustine. The founder, Walter of Salisbury, was the son and 
heir of Edward of Salisbury, who was Sheriff of Wiltshire at. the 
period of the Domesday Survey, and father of Patrick, the first who 
was invested with the earldom of that county, or of Salisbury, by the 
Empress Maud. Walter's wife was Sibilla de Cadurcis, or Chawoith, 
after whose death he himself assumed the tonsure and the habit 
of the canons ; and the bodies of himself and wife were finally 
deposited at Bradenstoke in one tomb, next the presbyterium, or 
chancel 

Patrick Earl of Salisbury, bis son, being shun in Poictou, was 
buried at St. Htlarier in that country ; but William Earl of Salisbury, 
the founder's grandson, who died in 1196, and his wife Alianor de 
Vitri, who deceased two years before, were both buried at Braden- 
stoke, under a marble stone near the porch ; as was the body of 
FetroniUa de Longesp^, which was deposited at the right side of her 
gra^idmother the Countess Alianor ; and the heart of Stephen Earl 
of Ulster, nephew to the lady last mentioned, his body being interred 
at Lacock. All this, and much other curious information, which 
there can be no doubt will be displayed to the best advantage by 
Mr. Bowles, is preserved in the register of Lacock Nunnery. 

Hiere is not space on the present occasion to enter into any 
account of the territorial possessions of the house of Bradenstoke ; 
but a cartulary which belonged to it, now in the British Museum 
(Cotton MSS., Vttellius, A. xi.) presents ample materials for such an 
investigation. At the valuation of its estates in the 36 Henry VIII. 
its gross incomewas estimated at ;^s7o los, 8d. It was surrendered 
by the Prior and thirteen monks, January 8, 1539; and subse- 
quently granted in exchange, in 38 Henry VIII., to Richard Peitall. 
VOL. XXV. 14 
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About a century ago the building was the property of Gennanicus 
Sheppard, Esq., and it now belongs to Paul Methuen, Esq., M.F., 
ofCorsham House. 

The view, engrsTed by S. and N. Buck in 1733, is dedicated to 
Mr. Sheppaid. It represents considerably more of the building than 
is now standing, particularly a large square window, in the latest 
style of Pointed architecture, under which was a row of nine shields, 
which the Messrs. Buck have transferred to their copper with a 
minuteness so rare in modem artists, that it is an agreeable surprise 
to be enabled nearly to decipher their bearings. The following is the 
result of a careful examination : 

I. A Calvary cross or staff within two wreaths, probably the aims of 
the abbey, but of which no other memorial seems to be preserved. 

1. On a cross, five annulets or wreaths. 

3. France and England. 

4. Cheeky (Warren). 

5. Three ostrich feathers? (Prince of Wales.) 

6. A cipher or monogram, apparently W. S., the initials of 
William, now the last Prior, with whose era the architecture of this 
bay window corresponds. The letters in the interior, mentioned by 
Mr. Bowles, perhaps refer to the same person. 

7. Three lions ? 

8. Anorle? 

9. Paly, argent and vaire, on a chief a Hon. This is the coat 
attributed to " Devereux, Earl of Salisbury," the family of the founder, 
but there is good reason to conclude Chat they were extinct before the 
use of any arms, and particularly of a coat so complicated. 

It seems, indeed, to be a question whether this race were really 
descended from the Norman house of Devereux, as they have 
generally been reputed, or whether Edward of Salisbury, whose name 
is Saxon, and who is admitted by the chronicler of Lacock to have 
been " natione Anglus," was not of Saxon lineage, and connected 
with the Norman house merely out of compliment by the same 
' monkish chronicler. This question will be fully discussed by Mr. 
Bowles in his forthcoming volume. 

We conclude with a list of the Priors of Bradenstoke, far more 
complete than that printed in the new " Monasticon," and which has 
been gleaned from the cartulary before mentioned by a gentleman 
who has spent considerable time upon the subject, principally with a 
view of investigating the history of Seagry, one of the estates of the 
Priory, and respecting which we hope he will take a future oppor- 
tunity to make public the result of his labours : 

I. William, rao4. 

3. Simon, laaa. 

3. Simeon, 1336. 

4. William, 1346. 
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5. Galfridus, or Geoffrey, 1361. 

6. John, date unceruin, but between 1363 and 117a. 

7. Joho de Todenbain, 1374. 

8. Geoffrey de Aspale, 1183. 

9. Hugo, 1306. 

10. Ricbard de Best, 1338. 

11. Richard, 1343. 
13. Robert, 1407. 

13. Thomas Walsh, 1515. 

14. William Snow, Prior at the Dissolution in 1538-39. He was 
then assigned a pension of j£6o, and in 1543 appointed the &st 
Dean of tbc new Protestant Cathedral of Bristol. He died in 155 1 . 

J. T. H. 

Bremhill. 

[1814, Pari ll.,pp. 203, 304.] 

Bremhill is the parsonage and the abode of a poet of no small 
eminence, of one whose correct taste has worked only on the classical 
models, despising all modem tricks — of William Lisle Bowles. It is 
a village situated on a hill, about two miles north of Calne in Wilts. 
The church, a venerable Gothic structure with a tower, stands just 
sonth-west of the village, and the rectory, a stone house of the same 
character, is exactly south of that on a sinall terrace, commanding a 
most beautiful view, with the hill immediately sloping from it towards 
the south. In this view the principal objects are the hills and downs 
between Marlborough and Calne. In front Oldborough Hill with 
the ancient camp and the modem White Horse, executed by Mr. 
Alsop, now of Calne ; somewhat nearer is the town of Calne, with 
its fine tower ; and to the right the majestic woods and hills of 
Bowood, the residence of the Marquis of Lansdowne. A garden of 
about two acres spreads itself immediately before the house, always a 
beautiful spot, now embellished by the taste and immortalized by the 
verses of the owner. . . . 

Turning to the left from the bouse, you go through a rustic arch, 
which leads to the eastern view. The objects here are pleasing, but 
not distinct, and coming to a handsome tree, you naturally turn to 
contemplate it. Looking to the west 60m this tree, the whole extent 
of Bowood immediately meets the eye, in allusion to which, yon 
find the following elegant inscription affixed : 

"Wben in thy sight another't TMt domuQ 
SpreKds its long line of woods, dost thoa complain? 
Na7, ralbei thioV the God that plac'd thyatcte 
Above the lowly, but benoth the great ; 
And stilt His name with giotitude revere 
Who blcss'd the Sabbath of thy leisure here. 
Deui nobis tucc otia fedt." — W. L. B. 
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These lines eridently express the feeling of the poet himself, but 
may be applied by others according to their circumstances. A few 
steps further stands a small neat obelisk of stone, with no other 
inscription than "Anno Facis, 1814. W. L. B. F." It might be 
wished that it were something higher, and if the Peace continues 
perhaps it may grow. You now enter a plot of decorated garden, not 
actually divided from the rest of the ground, but distinguished from it 
by mere interference of art — small flower-borders, trellis-work arbours, 
a fountain perpetually playing, and a small cold bath encompassed 
by rock-woric. Here over a rural seat we read the following lines : 
" Reit, StnAfjer, in thii deconted icene 

That bun its bed of flowen, iU tlopcf of p«en : 

So from the wallu of life the weeds remove. 

But Gx tby better hopes on icenes above." 

For the cold bath, where the little nil falls into it, the following 
verses are destined : 

" Hark where, above the small caacade, 



Slnngei, thonghtliil tread the cave; — 

No li^t b fix'd, bat that berond the grave." 

Froceeding directly up the slope from this place, you meet with a 
root-house hennitagc^ with a rude stone table, a wooden chair, a 
small sun-dial on a fragment of a twisted column, and a rustic cross, 
which St Bruno, the hermit, is supposed to have erected, and thus 
to have insoibed : 

" He who coonted all m low, 
Save Peace, and Silence, and the Crois." 

BaUNO. 

Out he front of the hermitage and near the dial are these : 
"To marli life'i few and fleeting honr^ 
I plac'd the dial 'midst the floweis. 
Which one by one came forth and died. 
Still withering mnad iU ancient side : 



You now pass through a completely embowered filbert-walk to a 
large pond, into which at the upper end falls a pleasing cascade. 
The pond is terminated by another nual seat, in which these lines 
are writtoi : 

"Qdiiti et Musis. 
" Be thine Retirement's peaceful yyjt. 
And a life that make* no aoite ; 
Save when Fancy, muling long. 
Wakes her desultory song 
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On a gentle ascent above the cascade is a funereal urn embowered 
in shade to the memory of the author's brother, Dr. Bowles, who fell 
a sacrifice at Gibraltar to the duties of his profession. The pedestal 
is thus ascribed ; 

"M. S. Hbnbici Bowlks, M.D., Qui ad Calpen, Febreibi exitUli gramaale, 
Ut opem miseris pnesUret, Fublict missus, Ipse miierrimi peciit ; Anno 1804, 
Kl. 39. Fnlh Optimo mcecens P."— W. L. B. 

From this place, by a winding and shady walk, you are teconducted 
to the house, and terminate this short but clasucal tour by again 
enjoying the natural beauties of the scene. A. N. 

11827, /v</.,/. 493.] 

A subsequent visit to BremhiU has given me the opportunity of 
transcribing two or three inscriptions, added since my former account, 
which for their elegance will deserve preservation. 
Near the cascade are the following lines : 

"As the rill tlut, gushing near, 
Soothe* with munnurini; lapse the ear. 
Be tluae coDhn'd to traoqml joys, 
A life th&t makes no ruder noise." 

" At the Hbrhit's Seat. 
" Dost thoa lameot the de&d, and monm the loss 
or maof friends ? O think upon the Crou." 
In a comer of the churchyard, which commands a beautiful view 
of the country to a considerable distance, the following elegant lines 
are inscribed upon a small tablet : 

" Here rest the village dead, and here too I, 
When yonder dial points the hoiii, most lie. 
Look round, the dulant prospect is dilpUy'd 
Like life's fail landscape, mack'd with light and shade. 
Stranger, in peace pursue th; oDwu^ road. 
Bat ne'er forget thy long and last abode." 

An anecdote is connected with this inscription, which I record 
with pleasure, as affording a genuine trait of rural simplicity. A 
stranger passing by the place, after reading the inscription, was 
naturally desirous to know the author of lines so unexpectedly good 
in so retired a spot. The only person in view being the sexton, who 
was digging a grave, he was called, and greeted with the question, 
"Pray, who wrote those beautiful lines?" The answer was, "The 
carpenter." "Carpenter? What, a carpenter of this village?" 
" Yes, our carpenter." Stranger : " But are you sure he wrote them ?" 
"Ay, sir, quite sure I knows he did" No further inrormation was 
to be gained, and the stranger left the country impressed with the 
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aotioD tbit the common peasants of that village wrote excelleat 
veisea. Whoever reads them, knowing that the carpenter was only 
employed to place on the board the thoughts and expressions of the 
gifted Rector of Bremhill, will not wonder at the merit of the lines, 
but will doubtless wish, with us, that the hour may be far distant 
which the dial shall point for the departure of the poet. A. N. 

li%4P,FawtI.,f.a'ja.-[ 

Your readers will be pleased to learn that the lath-and-plaster par- 
tition which lately occupied the whole space of the arch dividing the 
nave from the chancel of Bremhill Church has been entirely removed. 
. . . The beautifully-carved screen which supported the ancient 
rood-loft stUl remains entire. It is a very good specimen, and 
though it has been painted white, only requires to be restored to its 
original oak colour. Upon the platform above the cornice, under 
the centre of the arch, stands a fine bust of the Saviour, an Ecce 
Homo, executed in Italy. 

This church exhibits some interesting examples of various periods 
of English architecture. The bold under-cutting, the scroll-work, 
and other enrichments of the capitals of the columns which divide 
the nave from the side aisles are peculiarly striking. The font, which 
is of corresponding character, has been engraved among Mr. Britton's 
specimens of Norman fonts in his "Architectural Dictionary." 
There are several varieties of oak carving in the panel-work of Uie 
seats, which exhibit their original standards, though blended with 
modern additions. From the sculptured ornaments of the vaulted 
roof of the south porch, among which we see the white hart or hind 
of the house of York and the double rose of the union, we may 
conclude this part, and perhaps the tower, to have been rebuilt in the 
time of Henry VII. 

In the chancel are several very interesting monuments and 
memorials. Near Dr. Toun son's gravestone, who died in 1687, are 
the vestiges of an ancient inscription on a mutilated slab of black 
forest marble, part of which has been unfortunately removed to make 
room for some modem pavement of freestone. The letters are in 
the large and bold Gothico-Roman form of the twelfth century, and 
in the centre is a purfled crosier. From the situation of this monu- 
mental slab, and from its general character, which corresponds with 
some of the earliest portions of the fabric, there is every reason to 
believe that it was intended to commemorate the founder of the 
church, or the first rector, about the commencement of the thirteenth 
century.* The only part of the inscription at all legible consists of 
the word " inseptus " in the upper line, and in the opposite one 

* See "Parochial HislOTV of Bitmhill," tif the Rev. W, L. Bowles, pp. 
166, a68, Sto. LoDdoD, iSw. 
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" cHRiSTUS VS. . . ." Inteptus, though of rare occmretice, is used \>j 
Seneca. J. I. 

Britford. 
[1836, Ar(/.,/. S".] 

The most interesting naemorial at Britford is on the north side of 
the chancel, commemorating the &te of the unfortunate Dulce of 
Buckingham. It is an altar-tomb having a large marble slab on the 
upper surface, and a base richly sculptured with various figures placed 
within niches. It is rather singular that a doubt should have been 
entertained for so many years respecting this tomb, as the two shields 
of arms at one end of it clearly prove them to have indicated the 
families of Stafford and Rivers, the first bearing a chevron, the last 
a fesse. On referring to the pedigree of Stafford in Dugdale's 
" Baronage," we find, " Henricus Stafford dux Buck' decapitatus 
apud Salisburi, i Ric. III." The said personage married Katha- 
rine, daughter of Richard Widevil, Earl Rivers, and as the two 
shields correspond in a great degree with the arms of the two families, 
I am inclined to suppose that the figures on the base of the tomb 
allude to a melancholy event which took place at Salisbury. There 
are six niches, five of which contain male and female figures ; the 
first is vacant, which I think was designed for the unfortunate Duke. 
I consider the female figure in the second niche, having a crown 00 
her head, as representing the Duchess, his wife. The next figure is 
evidently an ecclesiastic or bishop deploring the unfortunate iate of 
the Duke \ and at this period Widvile, brother of the Duchess, was 
Bishop of the see. The fourth figure represents a female crowned 
like the second, holding a sword in one band, and in the other a cap 
or bonnet, probably that of the Duke. 

The fifth figure represents the executioner with the sword in his 
hand. 

The last figure represent a female holding up her hand in 
apparent grief, and with a child in her arms, as alluding to one of 
the unfortunate Duke's offspring. R. Colt Hoars. 

[1836, Part /., pp. 605, 606.] 

It gave me pleasure to perceive that your reviewer has stated his 
dissent from the opinion of Sir R. C. Hoare, that the unappropriated 
monument at Britford, near Salisbury, was that of Henry, Duke of 
Buckingham, beheaded by King Richard III. It was to be feared 
that the respect so generally and so deservedly paid to the venerable 
topographer of Wiltshire might have occasioned that opinion (which 
is already recorded by a brass plate affixed to the monument, and 
published in two topographical works, his own "History of Wilt- 
shire," and the Rev. Peter Hall's "Picturesque Memorial of Salis- 
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barf "*) to be so unreserredly received by his feilow-couatrymeD, tbat 
an ingenious and plausible hypothesis would have shortly assumed 
the attitude of a truth, and thus have defied alt fiiture contradiction. 

In Sir R. C Hoare's remarks, which arc ptinted in Mr. Hall's 
work, it is candidly admitted that — 

" Amongst the numerous altar-tombs which I have seen, I do not 
recollect a similar one recording &cts, as the different compartments 
are usually filled by angels, monks or knights holding shields of 
arms," etc 

If, therefore, the figures on this monument can be explained in the 
" usual " way, we can have no sufficient grounds for supposing this 
to be an exception from the general rule. 

The figures in niches round tombs generally represent either: 
(r) The relatives of the deceased, to which Mr. Gough ^ptied the 
term "weepers," or "mourners"; (2) saints with their respective 
emblems ; (3) figures, generally angels, holding armorial shields. 

Of the last kind, we have two angels with shields at the end of this 
mcmumenL 

But I think it will appear, on examination, that the figures in its 
front are not of the first kind, as Sir R. C. Hoare has regarded them, 
nor combined, as he imagined, to convey a connected story ; but of 
the second, that is, they are saints, holding the usual emblems, by 
which their identity was distinguished. 

The first niche is now empty, doubtless from an accident, not by 
the original intention. 

The crowned female in the second niche has lost her bands, and 
with them probably the symbol they contained. Her crown is drawn 
by Mr. Trotter (the draughtsman from which the plate in the 
" Hundred of Cawdon " is ei^raved), exactly like that worn by the 
fourth figure hereafter noticed And here I would remark that 
either that artist has taken great liberties to improve, after his own 
notions, the figures and the tracery, or else the monument itself 
appears to have been very hncifully repaired. These coronets in 
particular are different to any that are to he found in ancient 
examples. 

The bishop in the third niche is probably St Peter or St. Nicholas, 
or one of the other saints who were usually represented in episcopal 
attire. 

The fourth figure is evidently St Katharine, drawn, as usual, witb 
a sword, and holding in her hand a wheel (which has been interpreted 
as the Duke's bonnet). She customarily wears a coronet, -as does 
St Margaret, for whom the second figure may have been intended. 

The fifth figure is in armour, and holds a sword, and is probably, 
therefore, St George ; St Pau( whose emblem is also a sword, beii^ 
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alwajrs represented in robes. And the last is the Virgin and her holy 
Infant. According to a plan frequently follofred, the saints are 
alternately male and female. 

Your reviewer has already mentioned that the arms at the end of 
the tomb are not con^iraatory of the appropriation Co the house of 
Stafford. The first shield bears a cheyron with apparently a file or 
label; the second shield bears either a fesse cottised wavy fas it 
^pears in Sir R. C, Hoare's plate) or else a fesse engrailed (as it 
appears in Mr. Hall's woodcut). As I have not examined the 
monument myself, I cannot speak with accuracy of these heraldic 
shields, which perhaps some Salisbury correspondent will describe 
with greater precision, and state whether they occur at both ends of 
the tomb. The extreme simplicity of their chaises, and the conse- 
quent wide range of families to whom they might be assigned, has 
evidently led to their &ilure in conveying that information which 
hoaldry generally affords. Still, if we knew accurately what they 
really are(or were before any recent repair), we might proceed safely 
to consider to what names, either from their connection with the 
parish or from other circumstances, they might with most probability 
be assigned. D. H. 

Bromham. 

[1798, /w< //.,/. 850.] 

The manor of Bromham, it is well known, was given to the abbey 
of Battel, in Sussex, by William Rufus. Not far from the church of 
Bromham lies an arable ground, between four and five acres, called 
the Chantry Field ; and adjoining to it two meads, about four acres 
and 2 half, called the Chantry Meads; also a large and ancient 
habitation, called the Chantry House, to which appertained certain 
annual vicontiel or fee farm rents, collected from ten different 
persons, and amounting to zcs. a year. 

This name, still retained by \he house and lands, seems to indicate 
their having formerly belonged, with other parts of Bromham, to the 
abbey of Battel, but they at present pay tithes to the rector. 

■ J. Monk. 

[i798,-n»rt//.,A948-l 

William Rufus gave to Battel Abbey for ever a manor in Wiltshire, 
valued at 40s., called Bromham, with its members, and exempted 
the abbc^ and all that belonged to it, " ab omni exactione et con- 
suetudine terrens servitutis" {"Mon. Aug.," L, 3r6). In Riley's 
"Flacita Pari.," 630-633, is a petition, 3 Edward III., for liberties 
within the manor of Bromham to hold pleas before one of the king's 
justices and the abbot's steward. By Carl., 6 Edward II., lands and 
liberties are here confirmed. Two registers of Battel Abbey are tn 
the Augmentation Otflce at Westminster, and one in the library at 
Lincoln's Inn among Mr. Hale's MSS. 
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Chapel Plaster. 

[183s. /W/.,;^^ 143.14s.] 

The building, of which two views are givea in the accompanying 
plate, is thus mentioned br Leland on his route from Corsham to the 
neighbouring village of Haselbur; : " I left on the lift hand, on the 
toppe of a Utlc hille, an Hereuitage, withyn a litle as I tumid doun 
to Hasilbyri." 

It stood by the side of the high-road, and "on the top of a little bill "; 
it was, therefore, clearly not one of those primitive henniti^es which 
weie formed in the obscurity of a wilderness or the recesses of a 
forest, but one of those useful single houses which were stationed to 
afford to the wayfaring man a charitable and religious shelter. Mr. 
Fosbroke, in his " British Monachism," has quoted from the life of 
Fiacre in the " Golden Legend," who, having procured a spot in 
which " to lede his lyfe heremyticke and sohtarily," there "founded 
a chyrche," and " beyonde it a lytili way thens he byldedalytil house 
wherin he dwelled, and there herberowedde the pour that passed by." 
In "Don Quixote" also is mentioned a hermitage, which had 
adjoining to it " a liitle house, built by the labour of the hermit's own 
hands, which, though narrow, is large enough to receive travellers," 

Thus, at the first stage from London on the north there was a 
hermitage on Highgate Hill, one of the occupants of which was so 
particularly attentive and munificent to the traveller? that he formed 
for them the causeway through HoUoway. There was also a similar 
foundation on the road at Tottenham. 

On the Birmingham road, near Chipping Norton, is now a hand- 
some inn, called Chapel House, which Mr. Gough (in " Magna 
Britannia ") states was an ancient chapel used by pilgrims.* 

Others throughout the country will occur to our readers, and 
chapels on bridges were of a similar class. Many of them were 
endowed, others were supported by the bounty of the wealthy 
traveller to assist the indigent. 

" For the relief and entertainment," says one of the historians of 
Glastonbury, "of devout pilgrims resorting to this holy place, there 
was not only a hospital built at Glastonbury,! but likewise in other 
places, where they were entertdned gratis. There were two such in 
the neighbourhood, one called the ' Chapell of Piaysters,' near Box, 
a town in Wiltshire near the Bath; the other was a great house, 
called , without Lafford's Gate, near Bristol."! 

* Tfae editor of Skclton't "Oxfoiddiire" roppoMd that "the bnildiag* of tbU 
inn were formerly those of Cold Norton Prioi? (" ChadliDgtoo Hundred," p. 5). 
In diggiDg to enUrse the hoote, itone coffini, ■ ulver cnicifii, and tome beads 
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It may have been a reason for establishing such a place at Chapel 
Plaster that the abbots of Gloucester had a country mansion or 
palace at Kington St Michael, about eight miles distant toward 
Malmesbury, so that it was found a convenient resting-place. This 
house is still used as a dwelling-house, and a few years ^o contained 
a magniGcent ancient bedstead. 

With respect to the origin of what now appears the singular name 
of Chapel Plaster, it may be suggested that the former, and not the 
latter, word was possibly the adjunct to the original nameof the spot, 
which may have been the " plas-trew," 01 woody place. From Leiand 
we team that it was surrounded with wood in his time: "From 
Haselbyri to Monckton the country beginnith to wax woddy : and so 
forth like to Bradeford." 

The architecture of the chapel belongs to the close of the fifleenth 
century. The design possesses considerable merit, and its ornaments 
have been carefully executed. The body and chancel together 
measure >^ feet in length, and are each 9 feet 3 inches in width ; 
but the distinction between them is sufficiently marked on the 
exterior by the superior height of the roof of the body, v^hich is 
distinguished at its western extremity by a bell-turret. The porch at 
this end is covered with a steep roof and gable, but the door and 
small window are its only embellishments. It, however, shelters a 
handsome door, surmounted by a niche of very elegant and somewhat 
singular design. A figure of the rood is remembered to have stood 
in this niche, but some years ago it was thrown down and beaten to 
pieces. In the spandrils of the doorway are blank shields, projecting 
in the centre, and perforated at the dexter chief, after the Tudor 
fashion. On the south side of the outer door is a piscina, but now 
closed. 

There are windows on the sides of the chancel, but none at the 
east end, which presents a buttress in the centre rising nearly to the 
summit of the gable, which has been ornamented with a cross in 
stone, but nothing more than the pedestal remains. A modem oven 
has been attached to this end. A transcript on the north side of the 
body formed a portion of the original design. Its roof is as lofly as 
that of the body, and the gable terminates in a handsome finiaL 
The window retains its tracery, but the mullions have been destroyed. 
The lower room of this transept has a very large fireplace. The 
upper floor was approached by an exterior staircase, shown in the 
view. 

A plan and several views of Chapel Plaster are preserved in 
Mr. Buckler's collection of the architectural antiquities of Wiltshire, 
in the possession of Sir R. C. Hoare. 

The modem appropriation of this ancient and interesting buildii^ 
is mean. As the adjunct of a small alehouse, it is continually exposed 
to injury, which is inflicted without remorse and without measure- 
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Still less creditable, however, was the purpose to which this inter- 
esting building wai perverted at one period during the last century, 
when the aucient hermitage, the refuge of the weary traveller, became 
the lurkitig'placc of highwaymen. In' " The Discoveries of John 
Poulter, alias Baxter, who was apprehended for robbing Dr. Han- 
cock, of Salisbuiy, on Claverton Down, near Bath " (the eighth 

edition, 1754), it is frequently mentioned, being kept by "S n 

and M y G a." After robbing Dr. Hancock, Poulter and 

his comrade. Buck, returned to Chapel Plaster, whence they had 
started, und "Buck asked M— — y G- — a if she was not afraid to 
see ua load our pistols ; she said, ' No ; they are not the first I have 
seen loaded by night in this kitchen.' " 

Haselbury House, one mile from Box, is of the age of Elizabeth 
or James I. Early in the present century several stone coffins were 
ploughed up near this mansion, probably marking the site of the 
church of Haselbuiy, which has been long destroyed. It has been 
customary on the induction of a new rector that he should read 
prayers in a room in the old mansion ; and in an enclosed place, 
called the buiyingplace (the same in which the coffins were found), 
a portion of the mould is placed in bis hand. The parishioners have 
now appropriated to them the south transept of the church at Box. 

Chippenham. 

[1793, Fart II., p. 9S0.] 

In the church of Chippenham, in Wilts, was the following memorial 
of one of the Bayntuns, a family still of rank in that county : 

"Armiget boc tumulo jacet hie generosus opaco, Andreas Bavnton qui 
nombatus eiat. Quern genuit miles bene notuE abique Edotrdus, Hujo* ent 
heiei, nunc requiescit bumo. A.D. 1579." 

K. Z. 
Cholderton. 

Ii8s3. «^/..M'7i. i7«.l 

I have the pleasing task of narrating the discovery and renovation 
of a tomb in the churchyard at Cholderton, remarkable as recording 
the reception by the deceased, then the squire of the parish, of the 
"Great Deliverer," on his mission of civil and religious liberty 
in itiSS. 

The slab in question was in a most dilapidated state, but the 
inscription was deciphered, though with much trouble, by the 
incumbent, the Rev. James Fraser, who took a praiseworthy interest 
in the matter. 

There were, in fact, inscriptions to three different members of the 
family, as follows, the last being the one more directly alluded to. 
The letters in brackets have been restored by conjecture : 

" Here tyelh in expccUtioD of a Uoy-]ful Tetairectioa the bodr of Jonathan 
tlill, Gent., who deputed this life Septembei the a?!]], 1670, MxhCm nue 65." . . . 
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"Hie jkcet corpus Eliiabeth, uxor . . . Jozuthin Hill wi. In ipe beatse 
ResoTtectlonis, Qiue obiit die . . . DecembrU Anno D'ni 1703, ^tatii siue 56. 
Vila cadncsL vsle ; salvato vita perennif, corpus teira tegit ; spiritut alM petil. 
Hoc Inmalo jacct Jonathan Hill At[mi^er Ex antiqua itifrpe] in Hoc agio 
orinn[dus] Qui Gailelmum tedium [Relgcm Anglix rccepit more RCegio] Geotgio 
ciun pro M . . , MiUt[arJ honofrej." . . . 

A reference to the parish register shows that Mr. Hill was buried on 
July 28, 1737. We also find an entry of the marriage of his eldest 
daughter and coheir, Elizabeth, then of New Sarum, to Thomas Lee, 
of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., on January iz, 1690-91 ; and their repre- 
sentative is, I am informed, the Rev. John W. T, Lee, of Withy- 
combc Raleigh, in the county of Devon. There is no notice of the 
event of the Frince's visit in the parish register, neither does any 
tradition remsun amongst the inhabitants. 

I may here be permitted ... to ofTer a few remarks on the march 
of the Prince, its connection with Stonehenge, and the record on the 
above-mentioned tombstone. Mr. Macaulay, apparently referring to 
"Whittle's Exact Diary" of the expedition, introduces the episode of 
the regiments halting in succession to gaze on the " mysterious ruin " 
as having taken place on the advance upon Salisbury from the west- 
ward. Now, it is clear from Whittie's account (he was a chaplain to 
the anny) that the Prince and his forces moved from Sherborne in 
three columns, first to Wincanton, thence to Mere, and so on straight 
to Salisbury by Hindon, Dinton and Wilton, and, consequently, at 
the nearest point full eight miles due south of Stonehenge. But 
Mr. Whittle subsequently tells us that, " after some stay here," viz., 
at Salisbury, " the Prince went to Amesbury "; and then follows the 
story of the halt to view the famous Druid circle, accompanied by 
some fanciful theories as to its or^in and object. Cholderton is 
about four or five miles due west of Amesbury. From Amesbury the 
army and its great chief advanced to Hungerford, and here Whitde 
records an incident bearing a close resemblance to the tale on Mr.. 
Hill's tombstone. "To proceed," he says, "the army moved daily 
according to the motion of his Highness, who rode from Amesbury 
unto a certain gentleman's house near Colli ngboume." This was 
some eight miles due north of Cholderton, and on his direct road to 
Hungerford, where Mr. Macaulay states that he arrived on Decem- 
ber 6, and whence, according to Whittie, he roust have removed to 
Littlecote, the ancient and curious seat of the Darrells and Pophanu, 
on the Sdi, staying there mitil the loth, the intervening day being 
Sunday. From thence the army continued its march on London t^ 
the old £ath road through Newbury and Reading. L. 

Cricklade. 

[\iDl,Partl.,p. J13.] 

I herewith send you (Plate II.) a slight, but I believe correct, sketch 
of a stone cross. ... It is sdll standing in the town of Cricklade, 
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CO. Wilts, and displays some taste and sculpture in its construction. 
. . . The cross is in the middle of a street, and the shaft with a base 
elevated on five steps. The shaft, tapenag upwards, supports an 
ornamental capital on corbel heads, with niches, columos, crockets, 
pediments, etc . . . 

Crudwell. 

[iSoi, Fart I., pp. 13-14.] 

Cnidwell lies on the left hand of the road from Tetbury to 
Malmesbury, and seems to be populous. Between the foss (which 
parts (he parish from Asktey) and the church lie farm-houses and 
scattered buildings in straggling hamlets. In some parts the fields 
are small, the ground gibbous, full of tussocks, and the enclosures 
numerous, with abundance of scattered willows, the whole being the 
aspect of a drained marsh. Further on is a pond, with a handsome 
bridge of four arches at right angles to a road, which runs close by 
the church. Upon advancing higher the appearance of the village 
improves. The country in the general aspect is a slow, gradual 
descent from the higher ground nearer to Cirencester. The church, 
which is a large, handsome, ancient building, consists of three aisles, 
and a low west tower, with four pinnacles and quatrefoil parapet 
The date of the building is various, having work from the twelfth 
century downwards. The pillars which part the nave from the side 
aisles are on one side low, round, massy, with capitals of inverted 
horns, and arches obtusely pointed. Those opposite have more 
slender and higher pillars, and a much sharper arch. In the cler- 
estory are four square windows on each side, the casement part con- 
sisting of a quatrefoil. The roof is of wood, and in two compart- 
ments nearest to the chancel are remains of very rich pierced work; 
for the church appears to have been much beautified in the latter end 
of Henry VII. or beginning of Henry VIII. The rafters rest on 
■tone corbels of human faces. On the wall in the centre of the arch 
which parts the nave from the chancels are the royal arms, modem ; 
on the wall of the west end, where the tower begins, the Belief 
Lord's Prayer, and Ten Commandments. The font for immersion, 
which is under the tower, has an octangular basin, a similar shaft, 
diminishing upwards, and a round pedestal. There are five bells, 
and a stone staircase from the tower, descending into one ol the 
aisles, and a bracket for an image under the arch of the tower. In 
a side aisle there is a seat, enclosed by the remains of a rich wooden 
screen, and in the wall a nich and small doorway of the fifteenth 
century. 

In the opposite aisle is a window of the twelfth centilry, a round 
doorway with a billeted moulding, and a much later square window 
full of fragments of stained glass, once plainly intended to represent 
the seven Sacraments. In the nppei parts, alternately repeated, are : 
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(i) Bendy, wavy of six or and arg. (by mistake, or else assumed for 
diifereTice, for three pales wavy or — Lord Molyns,* as will appear 
from the next coat) ; (3) Sa. two bars, arg. in fess a mullet of 2nd, 
' and in chief three plates (Fitzjohn, of Heytesbury, adopted by Sir 
Walter de Hungerford, who married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Adam Fitzjohn). Below are : (r) A bishop with his crosier, 
three persons kneeling before him, one holding a casket (or reliquary), 
as many persons with the clerical tonsure, one with the stem of a 
cross over his shoulder, another holding a book open (the Sacrament 
of Ordination); (2) A sick man naked in bed, his arms upon his 
breast, a woman standing behind, other persons on one side, one of 
which is a priest, stooping towards the sick man, with a wafer in one 
hand and a cross in the other; a man kneeling on the Other side 
with a casket open in his band ; something at the bottom of the bed, 
small, and resembling a round-made arm-chair, for absolution. 
Extreme Unction, etc ; (3) A man in front of a building with the 
stole over his shoulders, four persons standing behind ; a woman in 
a modest inclining posture on one side, other side mutilated 
(matrimony at the church door) ; (4) Extremely mutilated, a man 
pointing to a book open on a table, the pages marked with small 
billets ; another kneeling with hands in a praying posture just by 
and underneath Johannes (Penance, qy.). In the centre of all is a 
square-shouldeied short figure of our Saviour, tolerably complete, 
with a crown of thorns and glory, divided into rose-like sections. 
Scraps of writing are interspersed, as "Ave, Dei, nob, sic nos re," 
etc. A pillar between the chancel and this aisle is pierced for view 
of the elevation of the host. In the chancel is a piscina, and 
sentences of Scripture painted on the walls around. 

In the pews are remains of very rich carved work. Opposite the 
clerk's desk on a pew door are the royal arms, with the griffin and 
greyhound supporters, thus marking the period when the church was 
so beautified, the rose and thistle in the corners above. Below, a 
man's head in profile, with an antique beard, and a round slouched 
hat, cocked up behind, within a circle of rose-stems, branching out 
at four angles into as many roses. In another, two heads in circles, 
respecting each other. In others, a single head above, and roses and 
flowers below. By the way, I shall here suggest it as likely that, the 
common ornament of roses in these wooden carved works and 
screens, may possibly point out a period, at least with respect to the 
latter, when wood superseded the use of stone used for such fabrics 
more anciently, as is plain. 

The principal epitaphs are these : 

In the chancel wall, on a brass ; 



unabilis. Ob. 14 Aug., Vjw. 



* A title which the HuDgerfbrds here temp. Henry VI. 
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"Thouas Shiwrikg, H.A., i 

coll. OxoD. oliiD social dignistiniii-. ^ 

Oct. 18, 171S. Tana coniu, ultima, specUtiwinix virtutit femiu, 
dedderatiuimi, ob. 27 Septembrit, A.D. t73a" 

In the chancel : 



S Ekuc, late of EkM, KratlemAn, 1637." 

[Ml. Giles Earle has now an estate there.] 

"JounJxnnkb, 1670." 

Sereral to the name of Oatridge. 

One vith a cross patonce and crest, a goat's head issuing from a 
ducal coronet. Several for Harewell and Estcourt ; and 

" Here iTclb the bodjr of Annk, the danghter of Sir Thomas Eule, knt, and 
wife of Henry Crcawicke. oq. She departed this life the i8tfa day oE Jauiiarj, in 
the 63rd year of heiage, and of oar Lord 1718,"* 

The manor has passed successively /rom Ethelwulpb to the abbey 
of Malmesbury ; the Crown ; Baynton ; Lord Lucas ; his sole 
daughter, Maiy, Countess of Ken^ created Baroness Lucas, of 
Crudwelt, May 7, 1663;! and, by marriage of tbe Hon. Philip 
Yorke to Lady Jemima Campbell, eldest grand-daughter of the last 
Earl of Kent, to tbe Hardwicke family, where it now remains. 

There was once a chapel at Estcourt ; and land was granted in 
Crudwell to Ralph de Hunlavinton. Registr. Malmsb. pents 
Rememb. Regis num. Ixx., 108 (Jones's "Index"); ubi plura 
CoUecL for Wiltshire, pcn^s. T. D. F. 

Daantsey. 

[i84i,Arf//,/. 639.] 

As some workmen were digging a vault in the churchyard at 
Dauntsey, Wilts, on November 5, they discovered, at the depth of 
7 feet, a stone coffin, of which I send you a sketch. Its form, with 
the exterior following the shape of the head, is unusual. It is cut 
out of a sohd block of stone, except the rim, which, in orda to 
increase the depth, is formed of pieces of freestone about 4 inches 
thick, and of different lengths, as marked in the sketch. Its external 
length is 7 feet, the internal 6 feet 4 inches ; its breadth without, 
2 feet 4 inches; within, i foot 10 inches. It contained a perfect 
skeleton of large size, but the bones much discoloured. Tbe coffin 
hd was of elm, but completely decayed, although imbedded in waXtt. 
In the interior of Dauntsey Church are sevenil monuments of the 
former possessors of the manor. One of oolite or freestone is to 

* See CollinMD'i " Somenetshtre," voL ii„ p. 143 ; and 0>1Ud's " Banxutaxe," 
ToL IT., p. 343. 
t This accouot is not pven ai perfect. 
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the memory of Sir John Danvere, who died in 1514, He was SheriS* 
of Wilts the 19th of Henry VII. There is also another noble mc»iu- 
ment of marble commemoTating Henry Earl of Danby, bom at 
Dauntsey in 1573, and interred there in 1643, He founded and 
endowed the Botanic Garden at Oxford. A fine full-length portrait 
of Lord Danby, by Vandyck, and formerly in the collection of Lord 
Orford at Houghton Hall, is now in my possession. 

G. A. BlEDERMANN. 

Devizes. 

[1786, Pm II., ff. 903. 904.] 

On September 25 the Archduke and Duchess of Austria with their 
suite arrived in town from Bath. On the road, as they came through 
the Devizes, they met with a singular occurrence, which afforded 
them some entertainment A custom has prevuled in that place, of 
which the following story is the foundation : A p<x>r weaver passing 
through the place without money and friends, being overtaken by 
hunger and in the utmost necessity, applied for charity to a baker, 
who kindly gave him a penny loa£ The weaver made his way to 
Coventry, where, after many years' industry, he aniassed a fortune, 
and by his will, in remembrance of the seasonable charity of the 
Devizes, he bequeathed a sum in trust, for the purpose of distributing 
on the anniversary day when he was so relieved a hal^nny loaf to 
every person in Uie town, gentle and simple, and to every traveller . 
. that should pass through the town on that day a penny ]oa£. The 
will is faithfully administered, and the Duke of Austria and his suite 
passing through the town on the day of the Coventry loaf, in their 
way from Bath to London, a loaf was presented to each of them, of 
which the Duke and Duchess were most cheerfully pleased to accept, 
and the custom struck the Archduke so forcibly as a curious 
anecdote in his travels that he minuted down the circumstance, and 
the high personages seemed to take delight in break^ting on the 
loaf thus given, as the testimony of gratitude for a&voui seasonably 
conferred. 

Dinton. 

[ilti. Part II., p. 693.] 

Being lately on a visit to a friend at Dinton, he showed me, in the 
ebancel of their church, an epitaph on a gravestone in the fioor 
(written, as he said, by a clergyman in the neighbourhood), which, 
for el^ance of composition and excellency of the character it com- 
memorates, deserves, I think, to be exhibited to the eye of the 
public I should be obliged, therefore, if you would give it a place 
m your next Magazine. C B. 

" Undmieatl] lie the lemaiiu of the Rer. WiLUAU HASaLDiNS, D.D., Vuar 
«f this place. Rector of Withfbrd, ud fbimeily Fellow of Higdalen College, in 
VOl. ZXV. 15 
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I t, eentlenwn, ■ •cholu', and a Cbriitiaii, ■ fioe writer, an doqueat 
t, and a dilinnt, bountiful, and aScclionale Paitor of this parish. With- 
out tilleiaiid dignities (though endowed with nrtuei and talents that would have 
■donked the higliett), undistuibed b^ Ttoienl panions and inordinate de^i», he 
enjo^'d ■ plentiful foitnne with moderation and decency ; lived to a matnrit; of 
jean, bappj in the lore and ateem of all that linew bim, and died in Peace 
" Drop, Reader, one kind tear upOD hu un. 
And pentiTe home with hetter aeait return." 

Ditteridge. 
[1854, PiBrtll.,^. 364, 365.] 

Some curious paintings have been lately discovered by the 
Rev. George Mullins, the Rector of Ditteridge, Wilts, on the noith 
wall of the intereEting little church of that place. 

Ditteridge, Ditchridge, or Dycheridge, is situated about a mile 
north-west of Box Station on the Great Western Railway, and about 
six mites north-east of Sath. It is a scattered village of about twenty- 
two houses, lying very wide apart The neighbourhood of the church 
is exceedingly beautiful, commanding the lovely vale of Box, t^e 
Monkton Farleigh Cliffs, and the rich and varied scenery in the 
direction of Bath. The church is but a small structure, consisting 
only of a nave and chancel. Its earliest features appear to be 
Norman. One of the original, narrow, circular-headed lights, with a 
wide splay in the interior, still remains, although walled up in the 
inside. The rest have been destroyed to make way for Decorated 
windows and others of a later period. The doorway on the south 
retains its original Norman capitals, sculptured with grotes<|ue 
anitnals, and a human head in strong relief on either side, looking 
east and wesc A wooden porch of considerable antiquity, over- 
grown by a picturesque cluster of ivy, almost entirely conceals the 
tympanum, which upon inspection is found to be filled with sculptures 
in excellent preservation. I had neither time nor opportunity to 
examine them sufficiently to enable me to ascertain their purport ; 
indeed, I am not sure that it would not be necessary, for a complete 
investigation, to clear away the protecting ivy, and perhaps part of 
the porch itself. At the eastern end of the nave is a bell-cot, which 
probably contained the sancte bell. The general features of the 
interior correspond with those of the outside. The chancel arch is 
painted, and rests upon corbels or imposts dying into the piers with- 
out pillar shafts. There is a piscina on the south side of the chancel, 
under a plain triangular-headed fenestrella with chamfered edges. 
The drain is six-foiled, three of the angles projecting beyond the 
wall, and dying into it in a point beneath. At the back of the niche 
is a credence shelf, the edge of which has three semicircular projec- 
tions. In the north wall, at the eastern extremity of the nave,.is a 
flight of stone steps which ted to the rood loft. A priest's door in 
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the north wall has been partially blocked up, and converted into a 
windoir. The font stands at the west end of the church ; it is tub- 
shaped, with flutes half-way down, terminating in scallops ; a row 
of scallops also runs round the bottom. 

The whole of the north wall appears to have been decorated with 
fresco paintings, arranged in arcades formed by a flowing pattern 
springing from painted capitals. The portions which Mr. Mullins 
has uncovered represent as follows : A winged angel weighing a soul, 
the scales are bowl-shaped, a soul robed in white being in the 
descending one, and the grim black head of the Evil One, homed 
and eared like a Durham a\, emerges from the other. On the right 
is an outlined head of the Virgin. This figure would seem never to 
have been completed. The same design occurs in a wall painting in 
Lenham Church, Kent, and has been figured by Mr. Pretty, of 
Nonhampton, in the hrst volume of the Archaologtcal Joumai. In 
the Lenham painting, however, it is much more elaborated, there 
being three devils on the side of the scale which is about to kick the 
beam, a result brought about by the sudden intervention of the 
Virgin, who has flung her rosary into the opposite bowl. 

To the right of the weighing group in the Ditteridge paintii^ is a 
large figure of St. Christopher with a tree-stem for a staff in his 
hand, carrying the infant Saviour on his shoulder over a stormy sea. 
Further to the right, in the corner below, is a mermaid holding a 
hand-mirror, in which her own features are clearly reflected. Above 
is a figure of a monk issuing from a steepled church on a rock, and 
holding out a huge lantern as a beacon to the gianL These paint- 
' ings appear to have been covered by later pictures and inscriptions 
I regret that I had not time to make a drawing of the wall in its 
present condition. Possibly the careful examination which the 
task would have required might have led to other discoveries. 
Mr. Mullins, however, seems fatly alive to the interest which attaches 
to the subject, and will, I daresay, take care that it receives due 
attention. The church, indeed, is well worthy of being carefiilly 
recorded by the pencil. G. J. de Wilde. 



Downton. 

[1787, -ft'^' //-.A*- 9S'. 952-1 

About seventy or eighty years ago the remains of a very ancient 
and decayed structure, which indifferently bore the name of Court 
House, or King John's Stables, at Downton, in Wiltshire (where it is 
notorious that king had a palace), were taken down, and some of 
the materials applied in building or repairing the White Horse Inn, 
where the old cross stands, in the borough of Downton. Amongst 
the rubbish were found two ancient carved busts in wood, with the 
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initials of King John and Isabella,* bis then Queen, and the dates 
either of the year they were carred or of raising the old structure, 
for which, instead of the capitals and figures of denotation, modem 
ones seem to have been substituted. These busts were, when the 
White HoTse Inn was so built or repaired, placed, and still remain 
inserted, in niches in the brickwork of the front of the White Horse, 
obvious to every passenger, and I send you exact traits of them. If 
they had not been considered as strong likenesses of the royal 
personages they were intended for when they were carved, they would 
hardly have been set up when the structure was raised, as it may be 
well conjectured they were ; and, if so, the retaining those likenesses 
(see Plate II., Figs. 5, 6} may have its use in the eye of the antiquary, 
if not the artist M. N. 

[i836,/to*Z,A Sti.] 

In the parish of Downton is Stand Lynche, now Trafalgar, the 
estate purchased by the nation for the heirs of the illustrious Nelson. 

Edington. 

[1846, Part //., pp, 35;-36a] 

Edington, which is situated in North Wiltshire, in the hundred of 
Whorwelsdon, but within four miles of the town ofWestbury (which is 
in the southern division of the county), is a place whose name has 
been rendered famous in various ways. • 

In the first place, it has been claimed as the scene of the E^;nal 
victory of Ethandun which King Alfred obtained over the Danes in 
the year 878 ; and this opinion was maintained by Camden, Gibson, 
Gough, and Sir Richard C. Hoare. As to the precise site of the 
battlefield, however, even those authois are not agreed ; whilst 
Dr. Milner removes it to Heddington, near Roundaway Hill ; Lysons 
to Heddington, near Hungerford ; and Whitaker to Slaughtenford, 
near Yatton. Sir R. C. Hoare's dissertation on this subject will be 
found in his " Ancient Wiltshire, Southern Division," p. 56 ; and 
some remarks dissenting therefrom in the "Beauties of England and 
Wales," for Wiltshire, 8va, 1814, pp. 453-456- 

* "Annoizoo. Eodem uuo factum est divortium iatei JtdiuiDem R^em & 
, Hidisam uxorem nam, filiaiu Witticlmi Comitii Gtoverniie, pet Bard(^[>waseiti 
Ai:ch[epucopuiii, & per PictaTenBcm, eo quod eiaot affinet in tcrtio gcada con- 
■angalnitatis. Rex autem Joluniies de consilio Domini lui Phihppi Repi 
Franciie, duiiC sibi in niorem Isabel, filiam Ailmari ComitU de Engoli^o. qtuun 
predictus Comes coDsilio & Toluotatc Ricardi Regis Angiis prios dederat Hngoni 
de Bnin Comiti de la Matche, quam idem Hugo CSnnes cepit per verba de 
pnescnti, & ipsa earn, Sed qaia ilia annot . . . noadum altigeiat nnbilei, oolnit 
earn pmdictiii Hugo in &u:ie eedesia libi corpulaie. Vtdena ergo pnter poelUe 
quod Johannet lux Angliee earn affectavit, eripnit eaia de custodia pmhti 
Hugonis, et dedit «am Begi Johanoi, & ttatim Rex deaponsavit earn per ArchiepU- 
copun Bnfdegalenaem apod ElDgoliamum." 
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In the next place, Edington is memorable as the place where the 
murder of Ralph Ayscough, Bishop of Salisbury, took place in the 
year 1450. The bishop had been Clerk of the Privy Council, and in 
the last Parliament had been accused by the House of Commons of 
having, together with the Duke of Suffolk and Lord Treasurer Say, 
been instrumental in delivering up the counties of Maine and Anjou 
to the king's enemies. The Duke and Lord Treasurer had already 
bllen victims to popular vengeance, the former at Dover, and the 
latter in Cheapside. The bishop had his enemies near at home, 
who took advantage of the disturbed state of other parts of the 
country in order to wreak their vengeance upon him. He appears 
to have fled from Salisbury, and taken refuge in the monastic house 
of the Bon Hommes at Edington ; but on the way his chariot was 
robbed, and the sum of 10,000 marks was abstracted therefrom. 
The next day the rioters,* led on by a brewer of Salisbury, came on 
to the place of his retreat, where they found him engaged in the 
celebration of Mass, for it was the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul 
(June 39). They took him from the altar in his alb, and with his 
stole about his neck, and carried him to the top of an adjoining hill, 
where they shamefully murdered him, and stripped his corpse. His 
shirt, which was dyed in his blood, they divided amongst them, and 
displayed the parts of it as ensigns of their wickedness, f 

Edington, then, is historically memorable for the death of a bishop 
under unusually tragic circumstances. But it had previously been 
distinguished by the nativity of a more illustrious prelate than Bishop 
Ayscough. William de Edington, Bishop of Winchester, who was 
first Lord Treasurer and afterwards Lord Chancellor during many 
years of the reign of Edward IIL, was born at this place. At 
Winchester he is remembered as having commenced at the west end 
of the church the re-edification of the present nave, which was com- 
pleted a few years after by William of Wykeham. 

William de Edington was Bishop of Winchester from 1345 until 
his death in 1366. Shortly after his first settlement in the see, he 
directed his attention to the foundation of a perpetual chantry and 
college of priests at the place of his birth. This was in the year 
1347. A few years after, it is said at the suggestion of the Black 
Prince, he determined that the college should consist, not of secular 

" Hotinsbecl ujs, "his owoe tenaunte!«nd«er»«n(»." Tliedlirensof Salisbnij 
ESDCially would properly come under this deDomi nation. In the "Beaudea of 
England and WlIu : Wiltshire," p. 449, it is stated, "The Bishops of Salisbon 
hwl a, palace here, which wu plundered sod deMmTed in the time of Jack Cade^ 
lebcUiop, 145a" So also in p. 11S of the same volume, "in his palace"; and 
"they then proceeded to pillage his house, where they found lo/xxi marks in 
moDcj." But the account atwvc quoted says the money was talcen from bi« 
chariit ; and it is clear tbal the bisaop had ne palace at Edington. He waa ■ 
guest in the house of the Bod Hommes. 

t ReigQ of Henry VI. in Keoneti, i. 405. 
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priests, but of regular canons of St Augustine, of the class called 
Bon Homines. This is sUted on the authority of Leland : " Piince 
Edward, caullid the Black Prince, had a great favoi to the Bones- 
Hommes beyond the se. Wherapon cumming home he haitely 
besought bissbop Hedington to chaunge the Ministers of his College 
into Bones- Hommes. Hedington, at his desire, entreatid his colle- 
gians to take that ordre ; and so they did, all saving the Deane. 
Hedington sent for ij. of the Bones-Hommes of Aschenige to rule 
the other xij. of his college. The elder of the ij. that came from 
Aschenige was caullid John Ailesburi, and he was the iirst Rector at 



The only other house of this order in England was that of 
Ashridge, in Buckinghamshire, which was founded by Edward, Earl 
of Cornwall, in 1376. The brethren followed the Rule of St. Augus- 
tine, and wore a gray or ash-coloured dress. The superior of the 
monastery was called, not abbat or prior, but rector. The history 
and peculiarities of the order may be learned by consulting the 
late Archdeacon Todd's magnificent "History of Ashridge," pub- 
lished under the patronage of John William, Earl of Bridgewater, in 
1833; but it may be suggested in passing that there was no real 
connection between this order and the " Albigenses, heretici," but 
merely the application of the same term of *' Boni homines." 

On Jane 3, 1352, was laid the first foundation of the house or 
monastery of Edindone. On October r?, 1358, was the first tonsure 
of the brethren of the monastery. In i36r the conventual church 
was dedicated by Robert Weyvile, Bishop of Salisbury, in the honour 
of St James the Apostle, St Katharine, and All Saints.t The 
foundation charter of Bishop Weyvile is given by Dugdale.^ 

Bishop Edington died on October 8, 1366, when he was buried, 
not in the church of his foundation, but in his cathedral church of 
Winchester, where he had erected another cbantiy. S The survey 
(made 36 Heniy VIII.) of " the rectory or priory of All Saints of 
E^yndon " will be found in the "Valor E^clesiasticus," vol. iL, p. 140. 
It possessed the rectories of seven churches— viz., Edyndon, Keve- 
leigh, LAvyngton, and Bradlegh, in Wiltshire ; CoUeshuU and Bucke- 
land, in Berkshire ; and Newton Valence, in the county of South- 
ampton, the aggregate incomefrom which amounted to ;^i38 3s. 6d.; 
and nineteen manors — viz., thirteen in Wiltshire, Edyndon, Tynhyde, 
Beynton, DUton, Bremylrige, Bratton, Ynmer, Bulkyngton, Laving- 
ton, Escott and Urchefount, Bradiegh with Dicherige, Esthroppe 
and Fresshedon, and Kyngston Deverell ; Thormerton, in Glon- 
cestershiie ; Alvescott and Westwell, in Oxfordshire ; West Tyldesley, 

" "Itmenry," iv, aj. 

t LeUnd, "Itin.,"TOl. li., foL 15. t "Mon. Aiig1.,"iL 557. 

S Edinfflon'i cbaDtrr and effisio ire raeraved in Britten's " Wmehcftet 
Catbednl." 
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Buckelond, and Colleshull, in Berkshire, tlie income from all which 
temporalities amounted to ;^393 Ss. iijd. The total iDcome of the 
house, therefore, was ^521 izs. 5^., from which there were pay- 
ments amounting to £100 as. 8^d., so that the clear value was 
£421 9S. 8id« 

The rectory of Edyndon was worth yearly, including the 73. for 
the proper tithes of the rector, ^43 iSs. 2d., Irom which was paid 
in procurations to the Archdeacon of Samm 13s. 4^, and in 
pensions to the Bishop of Salisbury 6s. 8d., and to the dean and 
chapter 3s. 4d. 

The manor was worth in rents and farms, ;£i6 i8s. 2d. ; in the 
profits of domain lands in the hands of the rector, 76s. 4d. ; in 
perquisites of courts, 13s. 4d. — total, j^sr 7B. lod. The rector was 
John Ryvc. There were these payments from the manor : To the 
abbess of Ramsey, 71s. 8d. ; to the same abbess in her manor of 
Ashton, 25s. 6d. ; and to the heirs of Roger Palmer, los. — in all, 
107s. ad. John Catcott, the bailiff of the manor, received 6s. 8d., 
and the like sum for the manor of Bulkyngton. 

The register, or cartulary, of the monastery of Edyndon is pre- 
served in the British Museum (MS. Lansd, 432) ; and a uble of its 
contents is given in the " New Monasticon," vol. vi., p. 535, together 
with references to other records transcribed from Tanner's " Notitia 
Monastica." 

According to a MS, in the Bodleian Library, and quoted in 
Rees's "Cyciopsedia," article "Church," a pilgrim who visited the 
Holy Land in r462 upon his return deposited the following articles 
in the abbey at Edyngton : " A chapel made to the likeness of our 
Lord's sepulchre at Jerusalem, and a variety of vestments, with 
imitations in wood of the chapelof Calvary, the church at Bethlehem, 
the MouDt Olivet, and the valley of Jehosephat" 

After the dissolution of the monastery the site was granted in 
33 Henry VHL to Sir Thomas Seymour, and afterwards, in 
3 Edward VI., to William Paulet, Lord St. John, afterwards 
Marquess of Winchester. It was subsequently the seal of Sb William 
Paulet, one of the natural sons of the third marquess. The house 
as now remaining is occupied by a farmer, and is represented in the 
accompanying view. Considerable ruins exist between this and the 
church ; and near the bouse is an ancient wall, measuring 7 feet in 
height and 2 feet in thiduiess, which is strengthened by some very 
singular semi-circular buttresses, with conical caps, ten of which are 
remaining. 

The church is large, and, as may be imagined from the period of 

its erection and the munificence of its builder, is a fine example of 

ecclesiastical architecture^ It is of cruciform plan, with a central 

tower, and a lofty south porch. The western front has a central 

* So Ihe oiiginBl, the frurtioiu only being; iucotwiiteaL 
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doorway, dirided into two openings, above which is a magnificent 
window of e^;ht lights, and on either side is a window to the aisles. 
The nave is divided ftom the aisles by six lofty arches on each side, 
with as many clerestory windows above. Under one of these arches, 
on the south side, is a large altar tomb, having a Sat canopy, and 
formerly decorated with brasses, which, together with the inscription, 
have been removed ; but the arms, which still remain in stone on 
the panels of the tomb and in the frieze of the canopy, will go far to 
help us to the identification of this hitherto vinappropriated monu- 
ment. They are the following coats, sometimes alone and sometimes 
quartered : Gules, four fusils in fess argent, each charged with an 
escallop sable — Cheyn^ ; Azure, a cross fleuiy or — Paveley. We have 
added the tinctures, as there is no doubt of their identity. The 
Paveleys and Cheyn^ were successively lords of the neighbouring 
manor of Westbury ; and their pedigree will be found at p. 3 of 
Sir R. C. Hoare's "Westbury Hundred." Ralph Cheyn£ married 
Joan, daughter and coheir of Sir John de Paveley ; and Elizabeth 
Cheyn^, one of the daughters and coheirs of his grandson. Sir 
Edmund Cheyn^ who died in 1430, was, says the pedigree, the wife 
of John Powlctt, though he could not have been "the 2d. Marq. of 
Winchester," who lived a century later. 

Near the altar are several flat stones which had also brasses, but 
they are all gone, except that on one three shields remain, bearing, 
on a cross engrailed, five roses (?). 

At the end of the south transept is another large monument, with 
the effigy of a canon, probably one of the rectors ; his feet rest on a 
tun. On a shield are the letters tjl, and on another the figure of a 
tun with a tree growing from it, apparently a rebus of the name of 
Baynton — bay in tun. 

The chancel measures 50 feet long by 22 feet wide, and has three 
lofty windows on each side, besides the great east window. The 
piers between the windows are decorated with niches, having hand- 
some canopies. 

In the chancel is a monument to Sir Edward Lewys, of the Van, 
CO. Glamorgan, who died in 1630. It was erected in 1664 by bis 
widow, Lady Beauchamp, daughter of Robert, Earl of Dorset, and 
has effigies of the deceased, his lady, and children. 

A marble slab at the east end of the chancel is inscribed to the 
memory of Lady Catharine Powlett, wife of the Right Hon. Lord 
Harry Powlett ; she died April 23, 1744, aged forty-nine years. 

The late George Watson Taylor, Esq., M.P., who was lord of the 
manor, repaired the chancel in 1825. B^l Stoke Park, which is 
about 3 miles distant from Edington, was at that time the flourishing 
abode of Mr. Taylor, and the intended nucleus of a large domain f- 
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but the change which shortly came over the fortunes of our West 
Indian proftfietors dbsipated those splendid dreams. 

The benefice of Edington is now a perpetual cnracy, of the letumed 
value in 1831 of £,^^, with a reaidence- 

Parleigb. 

[iSoo, Pari //., p. S28.] 

The following inscription and monkish rhymes I copied from a 
square stone in the aisle of the parish church of Farley in Wiltshiie : 
" H. S. RoGBRUS HvGiTT. Qui ex ino »UCn ad Bammoi honores emei^eiu, 
nalns pastor, miki otnil, ntat." . . . 
[Rest of inscription omitted.] 

It is remarkable that it was not possible by any trace that is left to 
form the slightest conjecture as to the antiquity of this monument 

A. S. 

Fonthill. 

[i8ai, JT«r///..>!,». 49S. 496.1 

It has been said that Mr. Wyatt excelled all his contemporaries in 
the design and arrangement of " Gothic mansions," a remark in 
which there is some justice; but how faithfully he copied the 
admirable works of antiquity may be seen by comparison. Mr. 
Wyatt evinced the error which seems to be inherent in most modern 
architects, that of supposing beauty to result from a complex design 
and a crowd of ornaments. This is nowhere more fully exemplified 
than in the tal! and incomplete house called (for no other reason but 
because it is composed of pointed arches and Gothic ornaments) 
Fonthill Abbey.in Wiltshire, the residence of William Beckford, Esq. 
It stands on a lofty hill, commanding an extensive and beautiful 
prospect of the surrounding country. An octagonal tower ^^% feet 
high'* is its principial feature, rising from a substructure of mean and 
confused members, so fixed around its basement as to have the 
appearance of being built for the support of each other. But, for all 
this, the tower is acknowledged to be a weak and dangerous structure, 
and so tottering are the eight surmounting pinnacles that they are 
held on their bases by strong iron bars, to the no less disparagement 
of the building than of the buUder. 

Attached to each of the four principal sides of the tower is a wing ; 
the westernmost is the shortest, and though not the least lofty, forms 
the porch, whose front, while every other member of the house is 
crowded with windows or other ornaments, is occupied by the door- 
way alone. The gigantic proportions of this arch would have lessened 
the grandeur of the building, if it had been in other respects agreeable 
to good taste, but where all is confusion and inconsistency this lofty 

* The hei^t from the pavemeiit to the boss in the roof of the luilem is 
110 fleet 8 bcbes. 
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aich cannot be out of place ; nay, it will be admired so long ai its 
wooden doors of nearly two tons weight turn on their hinges by the 
slightest pressure. The east wing is flanked by two large octagonal 
turrets. The north and south wings, which contain the principal 
apartments, are low ; to the former belongs a lofty square tower, and 
to the latter several towers and buildings, to which are attached 
turrets, bow windows, cloisters and other appendages. Arches and 
ornaments of all styles and ages are indiscriminately scattered with a 
profuse hand over almost every part, to describe which particularly 
would be difficult and useless. A Passer-by. B. 

IiSaa, Partl.,pf. 326, 3*7.] 

The brown parlour at Fonthill Abbey, 50 feet in length, receives its 
appellation from the dark-coloured oak with which it is wainscoted. 
It is lighted by eight pointed windows. The upper tracery of the 
windows is enriched with painted glass by Eginton, after the drawings 
of the late eminent artist, R. Hamilton, R.A., representing a series 
of some of the most historical personages among Mr. Beckford's 
ancestors. The room is fitted up with splendid simplicity ; two large 
pieces of tapestry adorn its northern side. Between them over the 
chimney is a whole-length portrait of Peter Beckford, Esq., Mr. 
Beckford's ^eat-grand father. The windows of the parlour are hung 
with two suits of curtains ; the inner one is of blue damask, bordered 
with the tressnre of Scotland ; the other suit is scarlet, which gives 
the light a rich and sumptuous effect The ceiling, tessellated by a 
neat moulding, has at each intersection four oak-leaves entwined. 
Attached to this parlour is a small drawing-room with a groined roof, 
and an appropriate chimney-piece of Furbeck marble. Opposite we 
remarked upon a table of curious construction an antique vase of the 
purest alabaster. A closet in the little room contains specimens of 
an almost unequalled collection of ancient china, which is dispersed 
in the various apartments of the abbey. This room leads from the 
parlour through the cloister to the great hall. Opposite to this a 
winding staircase conducts to the apartments above, and to a small 
gallery. We now proceed to the small gallery, which is above the 
ycllow-room ; it contains costly tables, inlaid with Oriental alabaster, 
and many invaluable pieces of china. Adjoining this is an apartment 
devoted to the use of such artists as are employed in directing the 
works now carrying on at Fonthill. It contains a collection of the 
rarest books and prints illustrative of ancient costume. A passage 
now leads to Mr. Beckford's bedchamber ; this room has two closets 
filled with curious specimens of carving in ivory and other rarities. 
On one side of the apartment is a large glazed cabinet, in which are 
moat exquisite pieces of Japan. This being the south-east extremity 
of the building, we return northward through the dressing-room to 
the upper library or gallery, which is vaulted by an obtuse arch. At 
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the north end of this gallery is a square loom that looks through a 
tribune into the great octagon; there are two of these beautiful 
openings opposite to each other. The room of the south tribune 
contains precious cabinets and valuable pictures. All further progress 
this way being interrupted by the octagon, we return again through 
the lobby of the dressing-room, whence a staircase conducts to the 
central eastern tower. Here is a bedchatnber hung with the finest 
Brussels tapestry, an apartment over which terminates this part of 
the building. The yellow damask room, so called on account of its 
splendid yellow hangings, has five windows ; three of them compose 
the upper part of the western oriel, the other two face the south. • In 
this room are some of the finest cabinets of Japan and buhl work in 
Europe; one of the latter formerly adorned the apartments of 
Fontainebteau, and is remarkable for a beautiful medallion of 
Louis XIV. On the north-west side of the damask-room, in the 
small octagon tower, is an apartment called the green cabinet room ; 
it contains two frames with alto-relievos in ivory of the time of 
Edward I. 

We now ascend the staircase that leads to the entrance of the 
great tower, and come to the suite of rooms that surrounds the 
octagon. A staircase now winds up to the leads of the circular 
tower, whence we enter the upper part of the great octagon. Ascend- 
ing by an inclined plane in a circular direction, we reach the top of 
this lofty structure, which b 376 feet in height. It would be almost 
endless to enumerate the interesting objects that are visible from this 
elevation ; some conception, however, may be formed when it is 
known that the tower has its base upon an eminence considerably 
above the level of the top of Salisbury spire, and there is no hill in 
the immediate neighbourhood of sufficient consequence to bound the 
commanding height of its summit. Descending through the octagon 
on the north-east side of the abbey, we observe a tower containing 
several apartments. The upper one is a bedchamber lined with 
white mullets (the original arms of the house of Douglas), and drawn 
together in the form of a tent Re-entering the octagon. King 
Edward III.'s gallery presents itself. This contains seven lofly 
windows ; opposite to these are portraits of Henry VII., Edward IV., 
John of Gaunt, the Constable Montmorency, Alphonso, King of 
Naples, and John of Montfort, Duke of Brittany. Facing the centre 
window is a fireplace of alabaster, composed of an arcb resting upon 
columns with vine-leaf capitals. Above is a whole-length portrait of 
Edward III., copied by Mr. Matthew Wyatt from a picture in the 
vestry of St George's Chapel, Windsor. The windows of this gallery 
are hung with curtains of purple and scarlet Upon a sculptured 
frdie are the achievements of seventy-eight knights of the most 
noble Order of the Garter, all persons of eminence in English and 
foreign blstoty, and from whom Mr. Beckford is lineally descendecL 
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Id continuation of this stately apartment is a vaulted gallery, wains- 
coted with oak, and ribbed with deep mouldings, partly gilt and partly 
coloured ; the floor is entirely covered with a Persian carpet of the 
most extraordinary size and beautiful texture: This gallery receives 
a glimmering light through six perforated bronze doors, modelled 
after those of Henry V.'s chantry in the abbey of Westminster. 
These doors are hung with crimson curtains, which, increasing the 
solemn gloom, add to the effect of the oratory, which we are now 
approaching. The oratory is part of an octagon ; the roof, which is 
entirely gilt, terminates at each angle with delicate fern-work resting 
upon a slender column. From the centre of the ceiling is suspended 
a golden lamp, elaborately chased. The altar is adorned with a 
statue of St. Anthony, admirably executed in alabaster by Rossi. 
On each side are lofty stands, upon which are placed candelabras of 
massive silver richly gilt. The effect of this solemn recess must be 
seen to be conceived, nor can any description convey any idea of the 
awful sensations it inspires. J. £. 

[iSaa, /■»*/*.,//. lod-ioi.] 

Fonthill Abbey is situated two miles south-west ftom Hindon, 
and fifteen west from Salisbury. This stately building, a unique 
specimen of the triumph of modem skill and genius over the 
difficulties of construction presented by the Gothic style, may justly 
be regarded as one of the wonders of the West of England. The 
mansion itself, its noble apartments, characteristically ornamented 
and furnished with the most curious and costly productions of art, 
are well calculated to astonish and gratify the spectator, and inspire 
admiration of the munificent spirit of the proprietor, and of the varied 
talent displayed in carrying into execution his princely designs. The 
circumambient secrecy which exhibits the plastic efforts of creative 
genius roust be beheld to be properly appreciated. Description can 
only assist the visitor of Fonthill by particularly marking the points 
of view whence the mansion itself and other prominent objects may 
be most advantageously surveyed. 

The natural and cultivated scenery of this place displays features 
which are bold, grand, and finely diversified. Nearly the whole of an 
eminence, which gradually ascends from an open country on the 
north and a fine enclosed country to the south, is covered with 
woods, some of which are of ancient growth, but the larger portion 
of modem plantation. The inner grounds around the mansion are 
secluded from immediate observation by a lofty wall surmounted 
with cheveaux de frise. On passing this barrier by an Arched 
Gateway, the road ascends through a dark wood of firs, remarkable 
for their lofty growth, to a path leading eastward of the abbey, up the 
Hard Walk, 01 Hinkley Hill. This path is skirted with laurels, and 
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enclosed by tangled undervrood ; at intervals the Gothic tower anid 
turrets of the mansion appear on the left between the trees. After 
traversii^ the space of about half a mile, the path is crossed by 
the Forest Lawn, a spot decorated with American and other exotic 
oaks, and afToiding from its front a distant view of the Beacon Tower. 
A quarter of a mile farther is the Cleric's Walk, which on the left 
passes the western front of the abbey. A narrow mossy alley on the 
right, closely shaded, conducts to a path of considerable extent, 
bordered with the scarlet thorn, ornamented by the addition of ever- 
greens and flowering shrubs, and during spring and summer affording 
an agreeable display of flowers of spontaneous growth. 

These parts of the grounds are situated to the north of the 
mansion. Inclining to the north-west, we enter another path, called 
the Nine-miles' Walk, being part of a journey of two-and-twenty 
miles which may be made within the enclosure without retracing 
the same tract. Pursuing the winding course of this path, we reach 
the summit of the Great Avenue \ whence, turning to the east, the 
abbey with its towers and battlements bursts at once on the view. 
Here folding-gates open into the public road ; crossing which another 
gate leads to the Terrace, a woody ridge extendiag about five miles 
from west to east. Continuing our course along the western boundary, 
the prospect becomes varied and extensive. Among the most promi- 
nent objects which it affords are Alfred's Tower and the adjacent home 
grounds of Sir Richard Colt Hoare at Stourhead, a domain the 
decorations of which are strongly characteristic of the classic taste of 
its owner. Turning southward, and leaving on the left a deep dell, 
called Bitham Wood, through a narrow path we arrive at the spot 
already mentioned denominated the Beacon, one of the highest 
points in the whole range of hills for which this part of the country is 
remarkable: On the top of this lofty eminence is a plain, consisting 
of five or six acres, intended for the site of a magnificent tower. The 
foundations were completed by the late Alderman Beckford, and the 
walls raised to the height of 9 or to feet. This tower was intended 
to have been the rival of Alfred's Tower. It is a structure of lai^e 
extent and of a triangular figure, having at each corner a circular 
bastion, and being overgrown with shrubs and moss so far as to form 
a picturesque object. 

Descending now towards the south-east, near the foot of the 
Beacon, an interesting view presents itself, dbptaying amidst the 
sylvan scenery the abbey surmounted by its Gothic tower, and 
relieved by an elevated background of woodland landscape. Passing 
onwards to the valley, we come to a fine pellucid lake, whose glassy 
surface reflects the slopes, crags, and woods by which it is environed. 
Hence by a sheltered walk we reach the American Plantation, a spot 
dedicated to the culture of the hardier ornamental exotics, of lofty 
growth. Pursuing a south-eastern direction, we arrive at a small 
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enclosure, c&lled the Chinese Garden, a spot appioprialed to the 
rarest and most beautiful of the floral tribes. A little to the eastward 
is the kitchen -garden, including a space of eight or nine acres, 
sheltered from the northern blasts by a wood of lofty pines. From 
the garden a winding walk, between the trees, leads to an avenue by 
which the great western front of the abbey is approached, affording a 
fine view of its grand outline and roost striking features. 

A few remarks on the situation and general appearance of this 
specimen of the modem Gothic style of architecture may prove not 
uninteresting. 

From the summit of an eminence, amidst encircling woods, rises 
the lofty tower, tunets, pediments, and pinnacles of Fonthill Abbey, 
which assumes externally the character of an ancient monastic 
structure. It consists of a central tower of an octagonal shape, 
976 feet high ; a lofty entrance -hall, or vestibule ; a wing, or transept 
sQ'etching from the tower eastward ; and two other wings, branching 
off from the centre to the north and south. The exterior elevations 
of each of these portions of the building differ from the others, and 
display peculiar and appropriate features. 

The part of the abbey frondng the north is the least ornamented. 
The eastern side is distinguished by three square towers, between 
two of which is placed an oriel, richly sculptured and adorned with 
shields, armorial bearings, and other devices. The south side has a 
noble embattled front, at the eastern extremity of which, projecting 
from one of the square towers, is placed the south oriel, forming the 
termination of the long gallery, or library, and having below it a 
door leading to the lobby of the parlour. The western front presents, 
as its most striking feature, the superb chief entrance, through a 
doorway 35 feet high, terminating above in a pointed arch, ornamented 
with a moulding of a similar form, having crockets and a highly 
wrought finial. On the top of the pediment is a niche, containing a 
statue of St. Anthony of Padua, surmounted by a cross fleury, the 
arms of William, the first Lord Latimer, from whom Mr. Beckford is 
lineally descended. The noble pair of Gothic doors, composed of 
oak, which close this entrance, are suspended on eight hinges of 
cast brass, weighing more than a ton, but so constructed as to admit 
of the opening or shutting of the doors with the utmost ease. These 
hinges are said to have cost upwards of £^00, 

This building was erected from the designs of the late James 
Wyatt, Esq., aided and indeed materially directed by the acknow- 
ledged taste of the owner. In the embellishment of the interior, 
many of the most eminent artists of the country have been em- 
ployed. 

The Manor of Fonthill Giffard (the proper denomination of 
Mr. Beckford's territorial domain) derives its name from a spring or 
fount flowing from the hill, and from its having been formerly the 
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property of the &mily of Glfiard. It was vested in this Norman 
fomity at the time Domesday Book was compiled. In the reign of 
King John it was surrendered to that monarch by the then proprietor, 
Andrew GilFard, with the consent of his legal heirs. John Mauduit, 
summoned to Parliament among the Barons of Edward Che Third, 
held FoDthill, and left it, with his other estates, to his granddaughter 
Maude. It was then possessed by the Wests, Lords De la War, 
from whom it passed to William Lord MoUns, who bequeathed it to 
his daughter Eleanor. The marriage of this lady conveyed Fonthiil 
to the Hungerfords, from whom it was transfened to the ancient 
family of Mervin. An heiress of the Mervins brought the manor 
into the possession of George Lord Audley ; and, on the attainder of 
Mervin Lord Audley, it was granted to Sir Francis, aftervrards Lord 
Cottington. His heirs sold FonthiU to William Beckford, Esq., the 
patriotic Alderman of the City of London, celebrated for the speech 
he made to his late Majesty, when Mr. Beckford, then Lord Mayor, 
presented to the King an Address, or Remonstrance, from the Citizens 
and Livery of London. 

liSix, Fan //., ^. 201-3014.] 

The Great Gothic Hall at Fonthiil Abbey is adorned with a 
number of shields, placed around the cornice at the height of above 
70 feet, and representing the arms of Mr. Beckford, and some of his 
principal quarterings, viz. : 

r. Per pale gules and azure, on a chevron argent, between three 
martlets or, an eagle displayed sable, within a bordure of the fourth 
charged with a double tressure * flory and countcrflory of the first — 

* The grant of the double tiessnre, under the autboritr of the Eail Marshal of 
Eagland, re^stered in the Herald's Coilo^, bcari date March 30. rSio, and 
lecitei that William Beckrord, of Fonthiil Giffoid, in the count)' of Wilts, Esq., 
repcesentatlve in Parliament for Hindon in the said county, only son and heir of 
WiUism Bcckfotd, Ute of Fonthiil GiSbrd aforcsaiil, Esq., deceased, by Maria 
his wife, dauehter, and at length coheir of the Hon. Geoi^e Hamilton, who 
was the second surviving son of James, the sixth Earl of Abeicorn, hod obtained 
a previous patent, under the late aathotity, dated Angiut 11, 1791. whereby his 
arms had been placed within a bordure Or, charged with a ties^ure Sory Gules, as 
a memorial of his lineal descent from the btood royal of Scotland ; for that his 
mother, the said Maria Hamilton, waa descended, in a direct line, from Jaraee^ 
the second Lord Hamilton, by the Princess Maiy Stuart, his wife, eldest daughter 
of James II., King of Scotland ; that, in consequence of more minute researches 
since the assignment of the said bordure, it had been ascertained, upon strict 
evidence recorded in the College of Arms, that tlie house of Hamilton, and llie 
said grantee, tbeiefore, as co-repiesentative of his maternal grandfather, the 
said George Hamilton, are by the law of arms entitled to bear the Royal Arms 
of Scotland among the other qoarterings of the iliustrious family of Hamittoo. 
That it also appears that, independently of the numerous descents, through various 
noble families, from the blood royal of Scotland, which are verified in the line 
of Hamilton, ihe grantee's grandmother (£i>BrMnui/«niJ), Bridget, sole daughter 
and heir of William Coward, Esq., sometitne representative in Parliamenc for the- 
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BecUbrd; 3. Veit, od a bend a., a cinquefoil between two lions 
passant guardant gules — Hering;* 3. Quarterly, ist and 4tb — 
Hamilton ; viz., Gules, three cinquefoils ermine, pierced of the field : 
and and 3rd — Arran ; viz., Argent, a lymphad sable ; 4. Hamilton 
before the introduction of the feudal coat of Arran, which augmenta- 
tion was granted by James IV., King of Scotland, to his cousin- 
german James Hamilton, the first Garl of Airan, together with that 
island in fee ; 5. Argent, on a bend azure, three buckles or — Leslie ; 
6. Argent, on a fess azure, three mullets or — Muir; 7. Or, a lion 
rampant gules, over all a bendlet sable — Abemethy ; S. Gules, three 
lions rampant a. — Ross ; 9. Azure, three garbs or — Comyn ; 10. Gules, 
seven mascles conjoined or-:— Quincy; 11. Gules, a cinquefoil ermine, 
pierced of the field — Bellomont ; ra. Lozengy or and azure — Mellent ; 
13. Per pale or and sable, a bend vair — Gwadyi; 14- Gules, a bend 
a. surmounted by a fess or — Fitzosbert; 15. Or, three chevronela 
gules — Yvery; 16. Gules, a pale or — Grantesmesnil ; 17. Azure, a 
lion rampant argent, ducally crowned or — Galloway; rS. Azure, 
fretty and sem^e of fleura de lis or — Morville; 19. Or, three piles 
gules — David, Earl of Huntingdon ; ao. Or, a lion rampant within a 

aXj of WelU, wu, b; her mother, Miiy, daoghtei of Williim Hutioei, Esq., 
by her giood mother, Bridget, daughter, and at length lole heir of Sii Thomas 
Hall, br ber great-grandmother, Catherine, daughter of Sir Edward Seymour, 
and b]! her great-great -gra&dmothei, Eliiabetli, cUoghtcr of Htoxj Bnine, E$q., 
throDgh tereral diilinct linei, descended from the laid blood loral. That the 
n«ntee'a aaid aeraal detcenti, through the familiea of Coward, Haitiugs, Hall, 
Seymonr, and Bnme, are not participated by any of the other bianchei of the 
honle of Hamilton, he deriving the same as aforesaid immediateljr through bis 
said grandmother, Bridget, the wife of the said Geoi^e Hamilton, whose only 
male representative he ic That the uid Williim Beckford having inlermanied 
with the Lady Margaret Gordon, onlj daughter of Charles, late E»1 of Aboyne, 
by whom be bad issue two danghters and coheirs expectant, namely, Margaret 
Maria Eliiabeth Beckford, and Snsaana Euphemia Beckfiiid, his said daughters, 
are also raalemally desceiided by numerous lines from the blood royal of Scotland 
thnn^b sereral sorereign houses of Europe. That, in cODSideration of such an 
catraordinwy accnmniation of descenta from royal and illustrious families, and 
in order to preterre the memoir thereof, an augmentation to the bordure, so Grst 
auigned, of a doable in lien of a single tresiure, was thereupon granted, to be 
borne by him and his descendants for ever according to the laws of aims. 

* Thii quartering devolves 10 Mr. Beckford, as representative of his grand- 
mother {rx farti faternA), Bathehua, daughter of Jalines Heriog, of Jamaica, 
Esq., and uster and coheir of her brother, Nathaniel Heiing. She married Peter 
Beckford, Esq., Speaker of the Honse of Assembly, who was the son and heir 
of Peter Beckford, E*q., President of the Council, Lieu tenant -Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Island of Jamaica from the reign of Caroline IL to 
that of Queen Anne. This fomily of^ Hering is of considerable antiquity, the 
aiith lineal ancestor of the above-named Juhnes Hering having been seated at 
Owsley Manor, near Coventry, about the reign of Henry VII. The fiunily has 
matched with (he St. John's, Gellibrand, Oxenbridge, etc The present Baroness 
Holland and the late Lord Fenrhyn descended from the above Jalinei Hering, 
and the Lady of the Hon. and Rev. John Lumley Saville descends from OUvei 
Hciing, Esq., younger brother of Julmes. 
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doable tiessure flory and counterflory gules — Scotland; 31. Azure, a 
cross flory betweoi five martlets or-— Saxon Kings ; aa. Argent, a lion 
rampant azure, a <^ef gules — Waltbeof; 23. Paty barry indented 
argent and gules — Aldred ; 24. Azure, six garbs, three, two, and one, 
or — Kevelioc; 35. Gules, a lion rampant a.— Gemons; 36. Or,alion 
rampant gules — Meschines; 37. Azi^re, a wolf's head erased at the 
neck argent — Lupus; 38. Sable, an eagle displayed or — Algar; 
39. Azure, a galley in full sail or, the sails and pennons aigent — 
Caithness ; 30. Argent, on a chief gules, two mullets of the field — 
Douglas of Dalkeith ; 31. Azure, three mullets in chief a. — Douglas, 
ancient; 33. Gules, a fess ermine — Craufurd; 33. Ar^nt, a man's 
heart gules, ensigned with an imperial crown or, on a chief azure, 
three stars of the first — Douglas, augmentation. 

The above quarterings, from five to tbirty-three inclusive, are 
introduced by Hamilton, and may be home by the heirs of the 
different branches descending from the Duke of Chatelheiault. 

34. Argent, a chevron between three boars' heads erased sable — 
Reading. 

This quartering is peculiar to the Abcrcom branch. Mr. Beckford's 
maternal great-grandfather, James the sixth Earl of Abercom, married 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Sir Robert Reading, Baronet, by Jane 
Countess Dowager of Montrath. 

After ascending by the grand flight of steps into the great octagon 
(over the lofty arches of which I observed several shields alternately 
charged with arms of Scotland, the Saxon kings, Bellomont, and 
Latimer), I entered, on the right hand, the magnificent gallery, 
sometimes called St. Michael's Gallery, from an intention, as I was 
informed, of placing in the windows the arms of certain of the 
knights of that order, from whom Mr, Beckford derives his descent. 
This gallery is lighted by a grand oriel at the south end, an oriel 
between two rich Gothic windows on ttie east, and five windows 
towards the west. In the first east window are, in stained glass, 
figures of Venerable Bede and Roger Bacon, with the following arms : 

The achievement of Mr. Beckford and the Lady Margaret Gordon, 
his wife, viz. : Beckford, quartering Hamilton, and Arran, and 
impahng six quarterings; viz.: i. Gordon-Aboyne ; 3. Gordon; 
3. Badenoch; 4. Setoo ; 5. Eraser; 6. as i. 

Under the above are two achievements, also beautifiiUy stained in 
glass, of the family of Catesby, of high antiquity in Northamptonshire, 
and from which Mr. Beckford is lineally descended; his great-great- 
grandfatber, William Hastings, of Hinton, Esq., having been the son 
of William Hastings, by Amy, daughter of Hugh Catesby, of Hinton, 
Esq. On the dexter side are the arms of Sir William Catesby, of 
Ashby Legers, Knight (who by his first wife, Philippa Bishopston, 
was father to William Catesby, the adherent of Richard III.), and of 
his second wife, Joas, the daughter of Sir Thomas Barre, of 
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Tatington, ca Hereford, by Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Loid 
Talbot and Strange, of BUc^cre, riz. : 

t. Catesby — Aigent, two lions passant in pale sable, ducally 
crowned or ; 2. Cranford — Gules, fretty or, a chief a. ; 3. Mountfort — 
Bendy or and azure, a bordure gules ; 4. Braundeston — Argent, two 
bars gules, over all a bend azure. 
On an escutcheon of pretence : 

Barre — Gules, three barrulets ai^ent, each charged with two pallets 
sable ; a knight's helmet and mantling, surmounted by the crest of 
Catesby, an antelope's head couped a. between the attires or, two 
battle-axes erect proper, with an escroU, and the motto " Secret et 
heureux." 

On the sinister side the achievement of John Catesby, of Althorpe* 
and Hinton, Esq. (second son of the said Sir William Catesby and 
Joan Barre), and of his wife Anne, daughter of Sir Robett Litton, 
of Knebworth, Knt , viz. : 

Tlie six quarterings as above, impaling, Litton — Ermine, on a 
chief indented azure, three ducal crowns or. 

In the corresponding second east window, under the figures of 
St. Etheldreda and SL Columba, an achievement containing a 
selection of six quarterings of Mr. Beckford, viz; : 

1. Beckford; a. Hamilton quartering Arran ; 3. Coward — Or, 
two bats sable, the first chaiged with two, the other with one 
cinquefoil, argent ; 4. Hall — Sable, three battle-axes erect argent ; 
5. Rogers — Argent, a chevron between three bucks trippant sable, 
attired or ; 6. Besill — ^Argent, three torteaux. 

Beneath are two other achievements of Mr. Beckford's ancestors 
of the house of Catesby, viz, : on the dexter side, the arms of John 
Catesby, of Ashby Cranford, alias Ashby St. Leger, Esq., and of 
Emma his wife, daughter and heir of Rob^ Cranford, viz. : Catesby 
with Cranford, on an escutcheon of pretence — crest, helmet, and 
mantling as before. On the sinister side, the achievement of John 
Catesby, of Ashby L^ers (son of the former), and of his wife, 
Roeiia, daughter and coheir of Sir William Mountfort, of Lapworth, 
Knt, viz. : Catesby quartering Cranford ; and on an escutcheon of 
pretence, Mountfort quartering Braundeston. 

The south oriel is decorated with figures of the great Fathers 
of the Church, SL Jerome, St. Athanasius, St. Ambrose, and 
St. Augustine, and with four shields of the following paternal con- 
nections of Mr. Beckford, viz. : 

I. The achievement of Mr. Beckford's late uncle, Francis 
Beckford, of Basing, co. Hants, Esq. 

* Althorpe, fortnetly Oldlborpe, was possessed by the Cate^ fiunily before it 
pused (o the Spenceis. This John Cilesby inherited the nuiDor from hb uncle, 
John Catcibj, bj will dated October lo, 14S6, and slietuted it to Sir William 
Spencer, ai Woimleigbton. 
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Beckford (without the tressure and filially diSerenced by a mullet), 
impaling (i) Bertie; (a) WUloughby; (3) Vere; (4 as 1), being 
the arms of his first wife, the Lady Altnnia Bertie, daughter of 
Peregrine, Duke of Ancaster ; and, on an escntcheoa of pretence, 
argent, three baimlets and in chief three lions' beads erased, gules, 
being the arms of his second vrife, Susanna, daughter and heir of 
Richard Love, of Basing, Esq. 

1. The achievement of Fiancis-Love Beckford, of Suing, Esq. 
(son and heir of the above by his second wife), and of Johanna his 
wife, third daughter and coheir of John Leigh, of Northcourt, in the 
Isle of Wight, Esq., viz., Beckford, quartering, (i) Love, of Banng, 
as before ; (2) Love, of Goudhurst — Veit, a hon rampant argent ; 
(3) Freeland — Argent, a chevron ermines between three mullets, 
gules; (4 as i); and, on an escutcheon of pretence, Leigh — 
Argent, on a chief embattled gules, three plates. 

3. The achievement of Mr, Beckford's aunt, Elizabeth, Countess 
of Effingham, daughter of Peter Beckford, Esq., by Bathshua Hering. 
Her Ladyship married (i) to Thomas Howard, Earl of Effingham, 
Deputy Earl Marshal; and (2) to Field Marshal Sir George 
Howard, K.B.* 

Howard and quarterings, impaling Beckford. 

4. The achievement of Mr. Beckford's late cousin-german, Peter 
Beckford, of Stapelton, co. Dorset, Esq., M.P. for Morpeth (only 
child of Julines Beckford, of the same pUce, Esq., M.P, for 
Salisbury, by Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of Solomon Ashby, of 
Ashby Legers, Esq., which Julines was a younger brother of the late 
William Beckford, Esq., of Fonthill), and of Louisa his wife, 
daughter of George Pitt, Lord Rivers ; viz., Beckford impaling Pitt — 
Sable, a fess chequy between three bezants. The issue of this 
marriage, William Horace Beckford, now of Stapelton, Esq., is pre- 
sumptive heir to the barony of Kivers. 

The east oriel is decorated with the following stained glass : 

I. In the centre are the arms of James II., Kbg of Scotland, and 
of bis consort. Queen Mary, of Gueldres. 

Scotland — impaling per pale azure and 01, two lions combatant, 
the one of the second, the other sable. 

The lustre of the descent of Mary of Gueldres can scarcely be 

* It is lemiilcabEe that indiviiluals of three hranches of the noble house of 
Howard are descended from Ihe family of Beckford, vii.: (i) Henry Howud, 
Esq. (only 'son of Lord Henry Molyneui- Howard and nephew to ihe present 
Duke of Norfolk), whose grandmother, Mary Ballard Long, was daughter and 
heir to Thomas Beckford, Esq., grandson of Peter Beckford, Esq., Lieotenant- 
Governor of Jamacia, tiefore mentioned ; (z) Charles Angiisliis Ellis, Lord 
Howard de Walden (of Suffolk branch of Howard), whose great-giandmother, 
Anne, the wife of George Ellis, Esq., was elder sister to the Countess ix 
Effingham, and aunt to the present Mr. Beckford ; {3) Thomas and Richard, the 
two last EWIs of Effingham, ions of the above Countess. 
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credited, except by the patient genealogist who has investigatecl the 
lines of her ancestry. Daughter of Amolph II., Duke of Gueldres 
and juliers, b; Catherine, of Cleves^ the daughter of Mary, of 
Burgundy, she reckoned amongst her lineal progeniton, Empcrois 
of the East, of almost every dynasty, Oars of Muscovy, and 
sovereigns of almost every imperial and Royal house in Europe. 

3. On the dexter side are the arms of James I., of Scotland, and 
of his consort, Joan de Beaufort, daughter of John, Marquis of 
Dorset, the son of John of Gaunt. 

Scotland, impaling Beaufort, France and England quarterly, 
within a bwdurc compony argent and azure. 

3. On the sinister side are the arms of James, Lord Hamilton, 
and of his consort, the Princess Mary Stuart, daughter of King 
James II., of Scotland, by Mary, of Gueldres. 

Hamilton (without Arran), impaling Scotland, and the crest of 
Hamilton, out of a ducal coronet or, an oak fruiced, the stem 
penetrated transversely by a frame-saw proper. 

In each angle of this oriel is the royal crest of Scotland, with the 
motto — " In my defence."* L. 

[tSaa, Pml IT., ff. 391, 391.] 

The approach is well conducted by a road winding through a 
wood, where the gloomy fir-tree does not preponderate, and where 
there is a judicious mixture of flowering shrubs with the forest tribes. 
The first eoKp d'ail of the abbey is well imagined j the eye is 
always on the look-out for the desired object, and its curiosity is not 
gratified till tt bursts upon the astonished sight at a proper and 
judicious distance in all the huge splendour of exalted height and 
magnificence. 

The first impression is that of grandeur and novelty of design ; for 
our island cannot produce its rival After admiring the rich collec- 
tion of porcelain, plate, gems, bookst and paintings contained within 
the abbey walls, the eye looks around for comfort, and a snug corner 
for reading, conversation, or contemplation ; but, alas ! it searches 
in vain. Finery and show seem to be the ruling genii of the place. 
The baronial hall, or chapel, which would have been the grandest 
feature in the edifice, remains unfinished. 

* A ooneipaadent *t>tei ttuil " Nothii^ can eqiMl the bnttle that hu pterailed 
for a month buck on the great western roads, especiallf on every side which 
ftpproacbei to Hindon, is conieqnence of immcDie crowds of people uudous to 
visit Fonthill. Neui; 15,000 gaineu have kcliull; been received Tor tickets of 
admission to Ibe emunds snd abbej. The princely houses and grounds of Lord 
Arundel, of Wardoar Castle, aod Sir Richard Colt Hoare, of Slourhead, have 
been freely Ifaromi open to tbe visitor* of Foothill Abbey." 

t The hhntf appcan t* conaiit of many very valuable article*, bat the «ru!r 
rarwM b much wanted in its airangemenl, for we find dashes, history, yajaaca, 
and romaocea all jnmbled together without any claitification. 
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Oa viewing the exterior of the abbey, the first object for criticism is 
the turret, which is out of all proportion as to height, being 176 feet ; 
and the iron interlacings between the heavy pinnacles present an 
actual deformity, and cast a reflection on the stability of its founda- 
tion. In short, the principal defect in the general architecture of the 
edifice is a too great narrowness and loftiness of some of its parts ; 
yet, notwithstanding these defects, no one can return ungratified by 
the taut ensemble. 

In viewing the extensive demesnes within the precincts of the 
abbey, in which (according to Mr. Rutter's useful little Guide) the 
different walks and rides extend to twenty-seven miles, we lament 
that Nature has not afforded a greater variety of ground ; but Art 
has accotnplished wonders by a happy mixture of lawn and wood. 
Still, there is much monotony — 

"Giore nodi at gcoTC, each >Uey hai its brother." 

The point of view from which the abbey appears to the greatest 
advant^e is undoubtedly from the margin of a little lake, whose 
banks are well fringed with wood ; and at a short distance from it is 
an extensive tract of ground called the American garden, aboundmg 
with the greatest variety of plants of that r^ion, and in the season 
of bloom affording a most delightful sight. . . . 

The abbey at Fonthill has not escaped the notice of artists, and 
since it has been open to public inspection it will become much 
better known. 

The first publication, and as yet the best, as to views, was published 
by Storer in 18 1 a, Mr. Rutter, a bookseller at Shaftesbury, has since 
published on the present occasion very good and useful Guides both 
to Fonthill Abbey and Wardoui Castle, and is now preparing a much 
more copious account of the abbey and its demesnes, which, from 
his unlimited access to the precincts, and his knowledge of them, 
will prove a great acquisition to the public Mr. Britton also 
meditates a similar production, and has had some ingenious artists 
employed in taking views of the interior of the abbey ; the pen and 
pencil of Mr. Britton, and his able draughtsman, Mr. Cattermole 
(who have been resident a long time in the abbey), have paid par- 
ticular attention to the interior parts of the structure ; and they will 
add a correct ground-plan of the building, which is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to understand its intricacies. 

The fate of these demesnes has been singularly unfortunate. The 
two more ancient mansions were consumed by fire, when a third 
magnificent pile rose up from their ashes during the lifetime of 
Alderman Beckford, but this also was doomed to fall, not by fire, but 
by the hammer and axe, much to the sorrow of all those who knew 
its comforts, and perhaps at this time to the regret of its former 
owner. 
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The demesDes at Fonthill were held by the Giffords, Wests, and 
DeUwares, Molyns, Hungeifords, Merriiu, and Cottingtons, from 
the last of whom they were puichaied by Mi. Alderman Beckford. 

Viator. 

[liiaa, Part JI., pf. 3i7-yo.\ 

I proceed now to the series of escutcheons on the frieze of 
St. Michael's Gallery, painted by Samey, and affording, in truth, the 
most chaste and beautiful spedmens of heraldic illumination, 

I must previously, however, briefly notice two small shields on 
the frieze near the south oiiel, the one on the east side containing 
the anns of Zouche — Gules, ten bezants, a canton ermine ; and the 
other, on the opposite side, those of Rohan, viz., Gules, tea mascles 
or, quartering Brittany, ennine. These, I find upon examination, 
have been placed in order to commemorate Mr. Beckford's numerous 
descents through the family of his great-great-grandmother, Bridget 
Hall, from Alan la Zouche, who flourished in the reign of Richard I., 
and was the son of Geffrey, son of Alan, Vicomtc de Rohan, by 
Constance, daughter and co-heir of Conan le Gros, Count of 
Brittany. This singular descent of Zouche from Brittany is strictly 
verified by the ancient public records of thii country, and the 
patronymic Souche, oi Zouche, was evidently adopted to comme- 
morate it. 

The first and third compartments of the frieze on the east side of 
St. Micbad's Gallery contains, in fourteen shields, an armorial repre- 
sentation of Mr. Beckford's descent from die family of Mervyo, 
anciently lords of the manor of Fonthill, viz. : 

I. Mervyn — Sable, three lions passant guardsnt, in pale per pale 
or argent, and, on an escutcheon of pretence ; Squire — Ermine, a 
squirrel sejant cracking a nut gules, being the achievement of 
Rjchard Marvyne or Mervyn, of Fountayne, alias Fontell, and 
Dorothy, his wife, daughter and heii of 'Hiomas Squire. The 
squirrel, out of the arms of this heiress, was afterwards, agreeably to 
a common custom in ancient times, adopted as a crest by the family 
of Mervyn. 

z. Mervyn, impalement in blank, Ralph Mervyn, son of Richard, 
who married — Farre. 

3. Mervyn, impaling Hungerford, of Heytesbury — Per pale, in- 
dented g.andv. a chevron or, quartering sable two bars azure, in chief 
three plates, for John Mervyn, of Fonthill, Esq., son of Ralph, and 
Joan,* his wife, daughter of the Lord Hungerford, of Heytesbury. 

* Thii Ikdj it Ibns dcKiibcd in the andeiit pedigrect or Mervyn, but I do ant 
find her identified in the pedigceei of Hnn{rerford. The presampdon, however, 
is veiT itroDg that ihc wu the daogblar either of Wdter Ixird Hnngerroid, K.G., 
Lord Trcuurer, b; Catherine PeTcrell, or of hit son, Robert Lord HnnEeifMd, 
b; Margaret Botreouz. Waller died in 1449 ; Robert, at an early age, m 1459. 
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4. Mervyn, impaling (i) Mompesson — A^ent, a lion rampant 
sable, charged on the shoulder with a pinson g, ; (3) Goodwin — 
Gules, a chevron eimine between three leopards' faces or; (3) 
Drewe — Ermine, a lion passant gules ; (4 as i) for Walter Mervyn, 
of Fonthill, Ksq., son of John, and Maiy, his wife, daughter of John 
Mountpenson, or Mompesson, of Bathanton Welley, co. Wilts, Esq., 
lord of the manor of Buttington. 

5. Mervyn, and, on an escutcheon of pretence, Greene — Azure, 
three bucks tiippant or, quartering Latimer, Gules, a cross flory or, 
for John Mervyn, of Fonthill, Esq., son of Walter, and Elizabeth, 
his wife, daughter and coheir of John) Greene, of Stotfould, in the 
county of Bedford, Esq., by Edith Latimer, his wife, daughter and 
coheir of Sir Nicholas I^timer, of Duntish, co. Dorset, Knight, the 
lineal beir male of William, Lord Latimer, Baron of Corby, co. 
Northampton, temp. Edward L 

6. Hall, as before, impaling (i) Mervyn, (*) Greene, (3) Latimer, 
(4 as i), for Thomas Hall, of Bradford, co. Wilts, Esq., and Eliza- 
beth, his wife, daughter of the above John Mervyn, of Fonthill, Esq., 
by Elizabeth Greene, and sister of Sir John Mervyn, of Fonthill, 
Knight, who died in 1566. 

7. Hall, and, on an escutcheon of pretence, Rogers, as before, 
quartering Besill, for Sir John Hall, of Bradford, Knight, son of 
Thomas, and Dorothy, his wife, daughter and heir of Anthony 
Rogers, of Bradford, Esq. 

8. Hall, impaling Brune — Azure, a cross cercel^ or, quartering 
Rokete, Lozengy, ermine and gules, for John Hall, of Bradford, 
Esq., son of Sir John, and Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of Henry 
Brune, of Athelhampton, co. Dorset, Esq., by Frances, second 
daughter and coheir of Nicholas Martin, of Athelhampton, Esq. 

9. Hall, impaling Seymour, viz. — (t) the Royal Augmentation, Or, 
sem^ of fleurs-de-lis azure, on a pile gules the three Uons of 
England; (3) Gules, two wings conjoined in lure or, for Sir Thomas 
Hall, of Bradford, Knight, son of John, who died 1663, having 
married Catherine, daughter of Sir Edward Seymour, of Bury 



ii. 483, thai King Edwud IV., t^ letten 
MtcDt, dated Februuy to, 1471-72, upon the petitioD of Ma^^aret Lady HwDgec- 
loid, widow of Robert Lord Huuzecfoid, granted a license to the laid Maigu«t, 



and to John Cherne, Em., and John Mervyn, Esq., to found ai 

Meytett>urv, and that Divine service should be celebrated in the paiochial church 

. there for the souU of divers of the fimiliei of Hungerfoid and Bolrauii, and alio 

for the souts of John Cheyne and John Mervyn, when they should depart this life. 



Heytelbory, Amist 8, 1476 (piife Dufidale, " Bar.," ii. K19), appointed that, in 
the chapel which ihe bad beeno to boild within the cathedral of Sanim, tbere 
should be founded a perpetual cbantrj for the daily celebration of Divine service 
for the sonls of divers of her family, and, amongst others, "for the toul^ thi» 
John Mervyn, Esq., aAer this life." 
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Pomeroy, co. Devon, Bait, great-grandson of Edward, Duke of 
Somerset, Lord Protector. 

10. Coward, as before, and, on an escutcheon of pretence. Hall, 
for William Cowai-d, Esq., Serjeant-at-law, Recorder and M.P. for 
Wells, who died in 1705, having nunied Bridget Hall, the only 
daughter of the ahove Sir Thomas Hall, Knt 

11. Coward quartering Hall, and impaling Hastings, of Hinton — 
Ermine, thre« lozenges in bend, between two bendleti azure, for 
William Coward, of Wells, Esq., a colonel in the army, and M.P. for 
that city (heir to his maternal uncle, John Hall, of Bradford, Esq!, 
who died s.p. in 1711), and Mary, his wife, daughter of William 
Hastings, of Hinton, co. Northampton, Esq. 

13. Hamilton and Arran, and, on an escutcheon of pretence. 
Coward, quartering Hall, for the Hon. George Hamilton, second 
surviving son of James, sixth Earl of Abercom, and Bridget, his 
wife, daughter and sole heir of William Coward, Esq. 

13. Beckford (without the treasure) quartering Hering, and, on an 
escutcheon of pretence (i) Hamilton and Arran, (a) Coward, 
(3) Hai; (4 as 1), for William Beckford, of Fonthill, Esq., Lord 
Mayor of London, and M.F. for that city, and Maria Hamilton, bis 
wife, daughter and coheir of the said Hon. George Hamilton. 

14. Beckford (with the tressure) quartering (i) Hamilton and 
Arran, (2) Coward, (3) Hall, impaling Gordon-At>oyne, viz. — Azure, 
a chevron between three boars' heads or, for Gordon ; within a 
double tressure Bowered with fleurs-de-lis within and adorned with 
crescents without, of the last, for Seton ; for William Beckford, Esq., 
the founder of Fonthill Abbey, and the Lady Margaret Gordon, his 
late wife, only daughter of Charles, the fourth Earl of Aboyne. 

In the first compartment, on the west side of the frieze in St. 
Michael's Gallery, I observed seven shields, illustrating the descent 
of the above-mentioned Edith Latimer from William, the first Lord 
Latimer, viz, : 

1. latimer, and, on an escutcheon of pretence, Ledet — Argent, 
a fess daocettte between six cross crosslets gules, for William, Lord 
Latimer, of Corby, who died 33 Edward I., having married Alice, 
daughterand coheir ofWalta Ledet, of Braybrooke, CO. Northampton. 

2. Latimer, and, on an escutcheon of pretence, Gouis — Argent, a 
lion rampant sable, for Sir John Latimer, of Duntish, co. Dorset, 
Knt. (second son of William, Lord Latimer), who died 10 Edward III., 
having married Joan, daughter and coheir of Sir William de Gouis, 
of Duntish, Knt. 

3. Latimer, and, on an escutcheon of pretence, Hull — Or, a bull 
passant sable, collared, and bell gold, for Sir Robert Latimer, of 
Duntish, Knt (son and heir of Sir John), who died 35 Edward HI., 
having married Catherine, daughter and heir of Sir Robert Hull, of 
Child-Ockford, East Pulham, etc, co. Dorset, Knt 
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4. Latimer, impaling Peche — Ai^ent, a fess between twochevronels 
gules, for Sii Robert Latimer, of Duntish and East Putham, Km. 
(son and heir of Sir Robert), and Margaret, his wife, daughter of Sir 
William Peche, Knt. 

5. Latimer, impaling Flpard — Argent, two bars, and on a canton 
azure a cinquefoil or, for John Latimer, of East Pulham, Esq. (son 
and heir of Sir Robert), and Margaret, his wife, daughter of Sir John 
Pipard, Knt. 

(S. Latimer, impaling Hody — A^nt, a fess per fess indented or 
and sable, between two double cottices of the last, for Sir Nicholas 
Latimer, of Duntish, Knt. (son and heir of John Latimer, and heir 
male of the body of William, Lord Latimer), and Joan, his wife, 
daughter of Sir John Hody, Knt. 

7. Greene, and, on an escutcheon of pretence, Latimer, for John 
Greene, of Stotfould, co. Bedford, Esq., and Edith, his wife, daughter 
and coheir of Sir Nicholas Latimer, of Duntish, Knt She married 
afterwards Sir John Mordaunt, Knt, father of John, the first Lord 
Mordauct. 

In the fourth compartment, west side, are seven shields, showing 
the descent of Elizabeth Brune, the wife of John Hall, Esq., viz. : 

I. Bmne, quartering Rokele, as before, impaling De la Pole — 
Azure, a fess between three leopards' faces or, for Sir Ingelram Brune, 
ofSoutb'Okendon, co. Essex, Knt, who died 1400, having married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edmund De la Pole. 

a. Brune and Rokele, impaling Radford — Argent, a fret sable, a 
canton of the last, for Sir Maurice Brune, Knt. (son of Sir Ingelram), 
and Elizabeth, bis wife, daughter of Sir Henry Radford, of Irby, Knt. 

3. Brune and Rokele, and, on an escutcheon of pretence, Sturmy 
— Argent, three demi lions guardant, gules, for Thomas Brune 
(second son of Sir Maurice) and Elizabeth, his wife, cousin and beir 
of William Sturmy, of Wolf Hall, Esq. 

4. Brune and Rokele, impaling Tichbome — Vair, a chief or, for 
John Biune, Esq. (son of Thomas, and heir male of his uncle, Sir 
Henry Brune, Knt), and Anne, his wife, daughter of Nicholas 
Tichbome, of Tichbome, Esq. 

5. Biune and Rokele, impaling Bamfield — Or, on a bend gnles 
three mullets argent, for Sir John Bmne, Knt. (son of John), and 
Jane Bamfield, his wife. 

& Brune and Rokele, and, on an escutcheon of pretence, Martin 
— Argent, two bars gules, for Henry Brane, of Athelhampton, co. 
Dorset, Esq. (son of Sir John), and Elizabeth, his wife, daughter and 
coheir of Nicholas Martin,* of Athelhampton, Esq. 

* The family af Martin U of high (.Dtiqnity. Sir William MRrtin, IJnaU 
aQMStor of Cbe Martins ai Athelhampton, was Lord of Che Maaon of Dartington, 
Ceamovs, and BarnBU[Ae, co. Deron, temp. Edward, I., and the 6nh ia descent 
from Martinus de Tnron, preiumed to have derived hii origin from the lame (ainil]r 
ai St. Martin de Touts. 
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7. Hall, impaling Brune, quartering Rokele, for John Hall, of 
Bradford, Esq., and Mary, his wife, daughter of Henry Brane, Esq. 

From this alliance Mi. Beckford is the sixth in descent, as already 
stated. 

Od the east side of St. Michael's galleiy are six corbels, ter- 
minating in angels, who support the six following shields, illustrating 
the descent of the founder from the family of Seymour, viz. : 

I. Sejimour (before the augmentation), quartering Beauchamp, ot 
Hache — Vair ; and Coker — Argent, on a bend gules three leopards' 
faces or, a bordure sable ; impaling Darell — Azure, a lion rampant 
ducally crowned or, for Sir John Seymour, of Wolf Hall, co. Wilts, 
Knt., and Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of Sir George Datell, of 
Littlecote, Knt. 

a. Seymour, and quarterings as before, impaling Wentworth — 
Sable, a chevron between three leopards' faces or, for Sli John 
Seymour (son of Sir John), Knt., Banneret at the Siege of Tournay, 
1513, and Margaret) his wife, daughter of Sir Henry Wentwortl^ of 
Nettlested, co. Suffolk, Knt. 

3. Seymour (with the royal augmentation in the first quarter), and, 
on an escutcheon of pretence, Fillol — Vair, a canton gules, for 
Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset (son of Sir John and Margaret), 
Lord Protector, and Governor of the person of his nephew, King 
Edward VL, and Katheriue, his first wife, the daughter and lieir of 
Sir William Fillol, of Woodlands, co. Dorset, Knt.* 

4. Seymour, and, on an escutcheon of pretence, Walsh — Sable, 
six mullets ; 3, a, and i, Argent, a bordure company of the last, and 
gules, for Sir Edward Seymour, of Bury Pomeroy, co. Devon, KnL 
(son of the Duke of Somerset), and Jane, his wife, daughter and heir 
of John Walsh, Esq., one of the Justices of the Common Pleas. 

5. Seymour, impaling Champemowne — Gules, a saltire vaii 
between twelve billets or, for Sir Edward Seymour, Bart, (son of Sir 
Edward), and Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of Sir Arthur Champer- 
nowne, of Daitington, co, Devon, Knt, 

6. Seymour, impaling Killigrew — Argent, an eagle displayed mth 
two heads sable, a bordure of the last bezant^e, for Sir Edward 
Seymour, Bait, (son of Sii Edwaid), and Dorothy, his wife, daughter 
of Sir Henry Killigrew, of Laroch, co. Cornwall, Knt. 

* It IE, I believe, not generally knows tli&t the Protectoi Somereet, bavii^r 
been diiorced from this Kathninc Fillol, his liist wife, obtained > limitatioD of 
the pitenl, Febnuiy 16, I Edward VI., granting the dukedom to him and the 
heire male at bis body by Anne Stanhope, his second wife ; with remainder, on 
biluce of luch itwc, to Edward Seymonl, Esq. (Bftecwardi Knight), son of the 
graDtee bry Kalheiine, bii first wife, and the heiiE male of his body. The heira 
male by the scc<Kid wife, thus strangely preferred, failed on the decease of Algernon, 
Duke of Somenet, in 1749, wbereupon the present Duke's grandfather. Sir Edwaid 
Seymour, of Buiy Pomeroy, Bail., the betr male of the body of the tint Duke, 
by Katheiine Fillol, succeeded, in virtue of that limitation, as Dolce of Somenet. 
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Catherine, the daughter of the last-mentioned alliance, married 
Sir Thomas Hall, of Bradford, and was, as already stated, the lineal 
ancestor of Mr. Beckfoid. 

The corresponding six shields on the opposite west side of the 
gallery show the ascending lines of Champernowne from Elizabeth, 
Lady Seymour, above mentioned, viz. : 

1. Champernowne, as before, impaling Bonville — Sable, sis 
mullets; 3, a, and i. Argent, for Richard Champernowne, of 
Modbury, co. Devon, Esq., and Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of Sir 
John Bonville, KnL 

2. Champernowne, and, on an escutcheon of pretence. Boys — 
Argent, a chevron gules between three cockatrices sable, for Hugh 
Champernowne, of Modbury, Esq. (son of Richard), and Alice, his 
wife, daughter and heir of John Boys. 

3. Champernowne, and, on an escutcheon of pretence, Childerley 
— Argent, on a chevron between three eagles' heads erased sable 
three acorns or, for William Champernowne, of Modbury, Esq. (son 
of Hugh), and Thomaslne, his wife, daughter and heir of Sir John 
Childerley, of Childerley, co, Devon, Knt. 

4- Champernowne impaling Courtenay — Or, three torteaux ; and 
Redvers — Or, a lion rampant azure (differenced by a crescent on a 
crescent), for Sir John Champernowne, of Modbury, Knt, {son of 
William), and Margaret, his wife, daughter of Sir Philip Courtenay, 
of Motland, co. Devon, Knt, a lineal descendant from the Earls of 
Devon of that illustrious house. 

5. Champernowne, impaling Carew — Or, three lions' passant in 
pale sable, for Sir Philip Champernowne, of Modbury, Knt. (son of 
Sir John), and Katherine, hb wife, daughter of Edmund Carew, of 
Autre Mohun. 

6. Champernowne, impaling Norreys — Quarterly, Argent and 
gules, in the znd and 3rd quarters a fret or, over all a fess azure, for 
Sir Arthur Champernowne, of Dartington, co, Devon, Knt. (son of 
Sir Philip), and Mary, his wife, sister of Henry Lord Norreys, and 
daughter of Sir Henry Norreys by Mary, his wife, daughter of 
Thomas, Lord Dacres, of Giltesland. 

Elizabeth Champernowne, the daughter of Sir Arthur Champer- 
nowne and Mary Norreys, married Sir Edward Seymour, as before 
stated. 

In four of the five windows on the west side of the gallery, and 
opening into the beautiful fountain court, are the arms and crest of 
I^timer, the crest being a plume of six ostrich feathers azure, tipped 
or. The arms in four of these windows also illustrate the three last 
generations of the Beckford family to the present representative 
inclusively, viz. : i. Beckford, and, on an escutcheon of pretence, 
Bering. 3. Beckford, impaling Hamilton (before the death of the 
Hon. George HamiUon, &ther of the late Mrs. Beckford). 3. Beck- 
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ford, and, on an escutcheon of pretence, Hamilton {after that event). 
4. Beckford, impaling Goidon-Aboyne. 

The fiflh window is of beautifully stained glass, and a rich 
imitation of the window called of " the Five Sisters," in York 
Minster. 

[1823, Art 7/.,/^ 400-414.]! 

I shall now proceed to notice the anns in the truly splendid and 
unique apartment on the north side of the Great Octagon, called 
Edward III. '5gallery,tbe frieze and the seven windows being adorned 
with the anns of that heroic monarch, and of seventy-seven of the 
most illustrious Knights Companions of the Order of the Garter, 
from all of whom I find Mr. Beckford or Lady Margaret lineally 
descended. Were it not for go singularly rare a union of descents, 
and for the &ct that Lionel of Antwerp, John of Gaunt, Edmund of 
I.jmgley,and Thomas of Woodstock (being all the sons of Edward IIL, 
from whom there is issue remaining) are included in this noble 
assemblage, I should not have considered such a denomination of 
the gallery as at all justifiable. Perhaps the most curious, as well as 
the most direct, of the various lines from the founder of the Garter, 
which centre in the Duchess of Hamilton, are those by which 
Mr. Beckford, the twelfth in descent, through the house of Hamilton, 
and Lady Maraaret, the twelfth in descent, through the house of 
Gordon, from King James I. of Scotland, are equally descended, by 
Joan of Beaufort, consort of that monarch, from John of Gaunt 

In the centre of the frieze, over the portrait of the sovereign 
founder (a beautiful copy made by special permission from the 
aiKient portrait in the chapter-room of Sl George's Chapel, Windsor), 
and in the opposite window are the royal arms within the Garter. 
The arms of seventy-one knights, all within the Garter, are continued 
along the frieze, and have a most brilliant eSecL Those of the 
earliest date are arranged in the manner of the stalls nearest to the 
centre shield, viz. : 

1 . Henry, Duke of Lancaster — England, differenced by a label of 
three points, charged with nine fleurs-de-lis. 2. Thomas Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick — Gules, a fess between six cross crosslets or. 
3. Ralph, Earl of Stafford— Or, a chevron gules. 4. Roger Mortimer, 
Earl of March — Barry of sin or and azure, an inescutcheon argent, 
on a chief of the first three pellets, between two gyronnies of the 
second. 5. Bartholomew, Lord Burghershe — Gules, a lion rampant 
or. 6. John, Lord Mohun — Or, a cross engrailed sable. 7. Hugh 
Courtenay, Earl of Devon — Or, three torteaux, a label of three points 
azure, charged with nine bezants. 8. Thomas Hollaud, ^rl of 
Kent — Azure, semfe of fleurs-de-lis, a lion rampant argent. 9. Sir 
Miles Stapleton — Argent, a lion rampant sable, charged on the 
shoulder with a mullet gules. lo. James, Lord Audley — Gules, 
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Iretty or. (The above are of the first founders.) 11. Lionel Plan- 
tagenet (of Antwerp), Duke of Clarence — France and England, a 
label of three points argent, each point charged vith a canton gules. 

13. Edmund Plantagenet (of Langley), Duke of York — France and 
England, a label of three points argent, each point charged with 
three torteaux, 13. Humphrey fiohun, Earl of Hereford — Azure, a 
bend argent, cottised or, between six lions rampant of the last. 

14. William Bohun, Earl of Northampton — The same, but the bend 
charged with three mnllets sable. 15. Richard Fitsatan, Earl of 
Arundel — Gules, a lion rampant or. i6, Robert Ufford, Earl of 
Suffolk— Sable, a cross engrailed or. 17. Edward, Lord Spencer — 
Quarterly azure and gules, in the and and 3rd a fret or, over all a 
bend sable. rS. Reginald,. Lord Cobham — Gules, on a chevron or, 
three estoiles sable. 19. John, I^rd Nevil — Gules, a saltire argent 
20. Thomas Plantagenet (of Woodstock), Duke of Gloucester — 
France and England, within a bordure argent 31. John Holland, 
Duke of Exeter — England, within a bordure azure, semde of fleurs- 
de-lis or. 33. Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk — Guies, a lion 
rampant argent. 33. William, Lord Willoughby — Quarterly, i and 
4, Sable, a cmss engrailed or ; 2 and 3, Gules, a cross moline 
argent 34. Sir Philip de la Vache — Gules, three lions rampant 
argent, ducatly crowned or. 25. Sir John Devereux — Argent, a fess 
gules (differenced by a mullet), in chief three torteaux. 36. John 
Beaufort, Marquis of Dorset — France and England, withhi a bordure 
compony, a^ent and azure. 27. Ralph Nevil, Earl of Westmore- 
land — As before. 28. William. Lord Ross-— Gules, three water 
bougets argent 19. John, Lord Lovell — Barry nebuly of six, or 
and gules. 30. Edward, Lord Cherleton — Or, a Hon rampant gules. 
3t. Richard Vere, Earl of Oxford — quarterly. Gules and or, in the 
first quarter a mullet argent 33. William Phelip, Lord Bardolph — 
quarterly, Gules and argent, in the first quarter an eagle displayed 
or. 33. Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick — as before. 
34. Thomas Uontacute, Earl of Salisbury — Argent, three fusils con- 
joined in fess gules. 35. Henry, Lord Fitzhugh — Azure, fretty or, 
a chief of the last 36. John, Lord Clifford — chequy. Or and 
azure, a fesa gulea. 37. Walter, Lord Hungerford — Sable, two bars 
argent, in chief three plates. 38. Humphrey, Earl of Stafford — as 
before. 3^ Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York — France and 
England, differenced by a label of three points argent, each charged 
with three torteaux. 40. Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset — as 
before. 41. Sir John Grey — Bany of six, argent and azure, a label 
of five points gules. 43. John, Viscount Beaumont — Azure, sem^ 
of fleurs-de-li^ a lion rampant or. 43. Thomas, Lord Hoo — 
quarterly. Sable and argent 44. Richard Widvile, Earl Rivers-^ 
quarterly, i and 4, Argent, a fess and canton conjoined gules; 
3 and 3, Gules, an eagle displayed or. 45. John Sutton, Lord 
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Dudley — Or, x lion rampant, V. 46. John Bourchier, Lor<l Bemers 
— Argent, a cross engrailed gules, between four water bougets sable, 
a label of thiee points of the and, each point charged with three 
lions passant guardant or. 47. William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke 
— per pale, Azure and gules, three lions rampant argent. 48. William, 
Lord Hastings — Ai^ent, a maunch sable. 49. John Howard, Duke 
of Norfolk — Gules, a bend between six cross crosslets fitch^ argent. 
50. Henry Percy, fourth Earl of Northumberland — quarterly, 1 and 
4, Or, a lion rampant azure ; 3 and 3, Gules, three luces haurient 
ai^ent. 51. Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk— as before, with the 
augmentation on the bend. 53. George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury 
— Gules, a lion rampant within a bordure engrailed or. 53. George 
Stanley, Lord Strange, of Knockin — Argent, on a bend azure, three 
bucks' heads cabosbed or. 54, Henry Percy, fifth Earl of Northum- 
berland — as before. 55. Charles Somerset Earl of Worcester — as 
Beaufort, with a baton sinister, argent. 56. Gerald Fitzgerald, Earl 
of Kildare — Argent, a saltire gules. 57. Thomas West, Lord La 
Ware — Argent, a fess dancett^e sable. 58. Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk — barry of ro, Argent and gules, a lion rampant or, ducally 
crowned of the and. 59. Thomas, Lord Dacrcs, of Gillesland — 
Gules, three escallops argent. 60. Thomas Bullen, Earl of Wiltshire 
and Ormond— Or, a chief indented azure. 61. Robert Radclyffe, 
Earl of Sussex — Argent, a bend engrailed sable. 62. Jolin Vere, 
Eail of Oxford — as before. 63. Henry ClifTord, Earl of Cumberland 
— as before. 64. Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset — quarterly, 
I and 4, Azure, sem^ of fleurs-de-Us or, on a pile gules, three lions 
of England; 2 and 3, Gules, two wings conjoined in lure or. 
65. Henry Carey, Lord Hunsdon — Argent, on a bend sable, three 
roses of the field. 66. William Cecil, Lord Burghley — barry of 10, 
Aigent and azure, six escutcheons ; 3, 2, and r, Sable, each charged 
with a lion rampant argent. 67. Arthur, Lord Grey de Wilton — as 
before. 68. William Stanley, Earl of Derby — as before. 69. James, 
Marquis of Hamilton— Hamilton and Arran. 70. James, Duke of 
Hamilton-— as before. 71. William, Duke of Hamilton — quarterly, 
I and 4, Hamilton and Arran ; 2 and 3, Douglas : Argent, a man's 
heart gules, imperially crowned or, on a chief azure, three mullets 
argent. 

In the windows, and opposite their respective portraits, are the 
arms of two sovereigns and of four other most illustrious knights of 
the order, viz. : 

72. King Edward IV„ and 73, King Henry VII., from whom 
Lady Margaret Beckford was descended through the lines of Stewart, 
Cochrane, Murray, Stanley, Clifford, and Brandon. 74. Alphonsus V., 
King of Sicily and Arragon, from whom Lady Margaret descended 
through the lines of Stanley and De la Tremoiiille — quarterly, i and 4, 
Or, 4 pallets gules, for Arragon ; 2 and 3, divided into three parts, 
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paleways, argent, 4 bamilets gules, for Sicily; Azure, sem^e of fleurs- 
de-lis or, a Ubel gules, for Aujou ; and Argent, a cross potent between 
four cross crosslets or, for Jerusalem. 75. John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster and King of Castile and Leon — Castile and Leon, impaling 
France and England, with a label of three points ermine. 76. John 
de Montfort, Duke of Brittany and Earl of Richmond — chequy. Or 
and azute, a bordure gules, semde of lions of England, and a canton 
ermine. 77. Anne, Duke de Montmorency — Or, a cross gules, 
between sixteen alerions purpure. 

From the two last distinguished and heroic knights. Lady Margaret 
Beckford was descended through Charlotte de la Tremotiille, wife of 
James Stanley, Earl of Derby, and daughter of Claud de la Tremoiiille, 
Duke de Thouars and Prince of Talmont, and of Charlotte de Nassau, 
daughter of William I., Prince of Orange, the truly Illustrious founder 
of the Dutch Republic. 

The sofBte, leading to the sanctuary, at the northern extremity of 
Edward III.'s gallery, contains, in thirty-eight shields, nineteen on 
each side, an illustration of the descent of Mr. Beckford from King 
Edward I., through the house of Butler, and of Lady Margaret's 
descent, through the same noble family, and by an equal number of 
generations from that sovereign : 

On the one side of the Soffite : i. England, impaling Castile and 
Leon. 3. Bohun, impaling England. 3. Quarterly, Or, a chief 
indented azure — Ormond; and Gules, three covered cups or — 
Butler. 4. Ormond and Butler, impaling Darcy — Azure, sem^e of 
cross crosslets, three cinquefoils argent. 5. Ormond and Butler, 
impaling Welles — Or, a lion rampant, queu6 forch^, sable. 
6. Butler, impaling O'Reilly — Argent, three torteaux in bend between 
two bendlets, gules, a chief sable. 7. Butler, impaling O'Carroll — 
Argent, two lions combatant gules, holding a sword erect proper. 
S. Butler, impaling Cavanagh — Argent, a lion passant, and in base 
two crescents gules. 9. Ormond and Butler, impaling Fitzgerald — 
Ermine, a saltire gules. 10. Ormond and Butler, and on an 
escutcheon of pretence Fitzgerald, as the last. 1 1. Butler, impaling 
MacCarthy — Or, a buck trippant gules. 12. Ormond and Butler, 
impaling Butler, 13. Butler, impaling Poyntz— Barry of eight, or 
and gules. 14. Hamilton and Arran, impaling Butler. 15. Hamil- 
ton and Arran, impaling Colepeper — Argent, a bend engriuled gules. 
16. Hamilton and Arran, and on an escutcheon of pretence, Reading, 
as before. 17. Hamilton and Arran, and on an escutcheon of 
pretence. Coward. 1 8. Beckford, and on an escutcheon of pretence, 
Hamilton and Arran. 19. Beckford, quartering Hamilton and 
Arran, and impaling Gordon^Aboyne, and quarterings, as before. 

On the opposite side of the Soffite the five first shields are 
repeated: 6. Ormond and Butler, impaling Beauchamp. 7. Or- 
mond' and Butler, impaling Hanckford — Sable, a chevron bany 
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nebuljr xT^ent and gules. 8. BuUen — Argent, a chevron gulo 
between three bulls' heads, couped s&ble, armed or; and on an 
escutcheon of pretence, Ormond and Butler. 9. Btillen, Earl of 
Wiltshire and Ormond (who relinquished his paternal coat of 
Bullen, and having been created Barl of Ormond, assumed the 
feudal coat of the eaildom), impaling Howard. la Cary — Argent, 
on a bend sable, three roses of the field ; and on an escutcheon of 
pretence, Ormond 11. Carey, quartering Ormond, and impaling 
Uorgan — Per pale, azure and gules, three lioni rampant argent 
(3. Carey, impaling Trevanion — Argent, on a fess azure, between 
two chevroncls gules, three escallops or. 13. Wharton — Sable, a 
maunch, argent, a bordure or, charged with eight pair of lion's gambs 
in saltire gules, impaling Carey. 14. Wharton, and on an escutcheon 
of pretence, Goodwin — Per pale, or and gules, a lion rampant 
between thre^ fleurs-de-lis counterchanged. 15. Lockhart — Argent, 
a man's heart proper within .a padlock sable, impaUng Wharton. 
16. Lockhart, impaling Montgomery—Quarterly i and 4, azuie, 
three fleurs-de-lis or, 3 and 3, gules, three annulets or, stoned azure, 
for Eglinton. 17. Gordon- A boy ne, impaling Lockhart 18. Gordon- 
Aboyne, impaling Stewart->Or, a fess chequy azure and argent, a 
bend engrailed gules, all within a double treasure flory counterflory 
gules. 19. Beckford, impaling Gordon- Aboyne, and quarterings, as 
before. 

As this union exhibits so curious and, I believe, unique an example 
of genealogical beauty, I propose, for better illustration, to offer for 
the inspection of your heraldical readers the table itself viz. : 

Descent of William Beckford, Esq., and of Lady Margaret Gordon, 
his wife, from King Edward I., through the illustrious house of 
Butler [omitted} 

A tower of simple but beautiful construction at the north end ot 
the abbey contains a magnifice'nt apartment, called the Lancaster or 
State bedroom. Around the richly-carved frieze I observed the royal 
badges of the red rose and portcullis, The deoominarion of this 
apartment appears to have been justified by the almost innumerable 
descents of the owner and of his late wife from Henry, Earl of 
Lancaster, grandson of King Henry III. For, through the line of 
Seymour he descends from Maud Plantagenet (second daughter of 
that Earl), wife of William de fiur^h, Earl of Ulster ; through the 
lines of Butler, Poyntz and Berkeley in several ways from Joan 
Plantagenet (the third daughter of Earl Henry), wife of John, Lord 
. Mowbray ; through the lines of Hamilton, Seton, Douglas, Coward, 
Hastings, Champernowne, etc, in various ways from Eleanor Plan- 
tagenet (the fourth daughter of Earl Henry) by both her htisbands, 
Richard FiizaUn, Earl of Arundel, and John de Beaumont ; and 
through the lines of .Seymour, etc., from Mary Plantagenet (the fifth 
daughter of Earl Henry], wife of Henry, Lord Percy. I^y BAargaret 
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Beckford had also a most rare descent from Blanch of Lancaster, 
first wife of John of Gaunt, and daughter and coheir of Heniy, Duke 
of Lancaster, the only son of Eail Henry above-mentioned, viz., 
through the several lines of Wharton and Goodwin, by an equal 
number of generations, firom the Lord Treasurer, Edmund de Grey, 
Earl of Kent, who was grandson to Elizabeth of Lancaster, the sister 
of King Henry IV. Her ladyship was also paternally and maternally 
descended from the daughters of Earl Henry before- mentioned. 

Having, I think, noticed all, or at least the principal, armorial 
ornaments of the interior, 1 shall proceed to mention those which I 
observed in sculpture on the exterior parts of the edifice. 

Under the east oriel are two shields, each supported by an angel ; 
and charged, the' one with the arms of Beckford, and the other with 
those of Gordon- A boyne. Above these are two shields, the one of 
Mervyn, the other of Latimer. 

Under the south oriel are three shields. In the centre, Beckford, 
quartering Hamilton and Arran - on the dexter. Hall, impaling 
Mervyn, Squire, Green and Ijitimer; on the unister, Mervyn 
quartering Squire, and on an escutcheon of pretence, Green and 
Latimer. 

Under the oriel of the Lancaster tower are shields of the arms of 
Martin of Athelhampton, Hall of Bradford, Brune quartering Rokele, 
and Martin. 

The frieze over the cloister is adorned, amongst busts and various 
emblems, beautifully executed by Bemaschoni, with the following 
crests, viz. : 

1. Crest of Beckford, a heron's head erased or, gorged with a 
collar flory counterflory gules, in the beak a fish argent 

I have seen this crest, as originally borne, on escutcheons of con- 
dderable antiquity, and it is probably an heraldical rebus for the 
family name. Bee Fort. The strong-beaked heron is, I believe, 
found in that part of Gloucestershire where the family of Beckford 
was anciently seated. It appears, by the "Mon. Ang." (i. 116), 
that the monks of the abt>ey of Gloucester had, temp. Henry II., 
lands at Heycote of the gift of Robert de Beckeford ; and that the 
Hospitallers of St. John had also a donation of lands at Butiatune 
from Reginald de Bekeford {vuie the Inquisition taken in 11S5, 
ii. S»9). 

2. The additional crest assigned, under the Earl Marshals 
authority, to Mr. Beckford, in commemoration of his descent from 
a coheir of the Abercorn branch of the house of Hamiltpn ; viz., the 
crest of that noble family being : Issuant out of a ducal coronet or, 
an oak-tree fructed proper, the stem penetrated transversely by a 
frame-saw, also propier, inscribed with the word " Through," differ- 
enced with a shield pendent from a branch of the tree charged 
with the arms of Latimer, being Gules, a cross floiy or. The grant 
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sutes that this distinction is in allusion to Mr. Beckford's descent 
(through the ancient family of Meivyn, lords of the manor of Font- 
hill Gifibrd) from William, the first Lord Latimer,* summcmed to 
Parliament from 2S to 31 Edward I. 

3. The crest of Latimer, as before described. 

4. The crest of Mervyn — a squirrel sejant, cracking a nut, gules. 

Proxfield. 

[iSoi, Ar«/.,/. 306.1 

The enclosed is a kind of bird's^e view of the famous almshouse 
at FroxGeld in Wiltshire, taken ftom the top of the opposite hill on 
the south, wherebp the whole quadrangle may be distinguished at 
one view. It contains dwellings and maintenance for fifty widows, 
which is equally divided between the clergy and the laity. The latter 
must be of the county of Wilts only, but those of the former are 
elected from any part of the kingdom. Here are also appointments 
for a steward, chaplain, apothecary and porter, and the government 
of the whole is vested in twelve trustees, who are chosen from the 
nobility and gentry of the county. The gatehouse is a neat piece of 
architecture. Over it is a good clock for the use of the court, and 
on the front, under the arms of the foundress, is the following in- 
scription ; " Somerset Almshouse for 30 poor widows founded and 
enlarged by the right noble Sarah, Dutchess Dowager of Somereet, 
deceased ; built and settled according to the will of the 1** Dutchess 
by Sir William Gregory, Knt., one of the justices of their Majesty's 
Court of King's Bencl^ the surviving executor of the s* Dutchess, 
Anno Dom. 1691 ; and afterwards enlarged for so more poor widows. 
Anno Domini 1775; whereby is compleated the will of the noble 
foundress." 

In the lower seven blank windows of the new part of the building 
I observed that the architect had cunningly inserted his own name 
by the device of black bricks placed headways among the red ones 
(T— H— O— G— A— I^E). 

Frox&eld is a pleasant village on the great road from London to 
Bath, two miles and a half westward from the town of Hungerford. 

J. Stone. 

* The otseof tbe violent tiaiufei (temp. Heni7'VI.)af tbe sodent Barony of 
Latimer, from the hein of thit Williun Lord Latimer to an alien from the blood, 
is familiar to all acqaaintnl with the histoiy of our parliamentary baronies. 
William Lord Latimer, lineal beir of the bod^ of the above William, died 
7 Richard II., having had a sole daughter and heir, Elizabeth, who married John 
Lord Nevil of Kaby, and whose sod, John Nevil, was summoned as Lord 
Latimer. John Nevil died without issue 9 Henry VI., having entailnj his land* 
on George Nevil, son of his brother of the half blood, Ralph, Earl of Westmore- 
land ; which George, although a stranger, and not of the blood of LjLtimer, was, 
to the prejudice of tbe right heir, thereupon snmmoncd as Lord Latimer; and 
the new barony, so created, fell into abeyance upon the death of John Nevil, the 
Itut Lord Latimer, 19 Eliiibetb. 
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Great Bedwyn. 

l\-J^Partll.,f. 1013.] 

I send you a drawing (Plate I.) of the house in which that illus- 
trious physician, Dr. Willis, was bom, in 1621, at Great Bedwin, in 
the county of Wilts. It stands in a street or lane called Farm Lane, 
at the north-east end of the town, and is reniarltable for its antique 
appearance, being almost overgrown with ivy, and having a cylindrical 
stone chimney, to which another of brick has been added 

There is a print of the doctor in the house, said (by an old woman 
who lives in it) to have been left there by his grandson, Browne 
Willis, the antiquary, who frequently visited it Dr. Willis died in 
London, 1675. A particular account of his life and vtitiags may be 
s^ in the " Biographical Dictionaiy." 

(184a, .flirf //.,/. 413.1 

Several curious and highly interesting examples of this species of 
church decoration have lately been exposed to view on the walls of 
Great Bedwyn Church in Wiltshire. They are undoubtedly coeval 
with the structure itself, which is of the Early Decorated style of 
Edward II., and though much obscured and mutilated by time and 
accident, are still sufficiently perfect for the eye of a practised anti- 
quary. One series of drawings represents the history of some female 
sain^ and another some story in connection with the crucifixion of 
our Saviour. Beside^ these are whole-length figures of kings, bishops, 
knights and saints, all under foliated canopies. Where the walls are 
not thus occupied they are painted in diaper, or with a flowing 
pattern similar to ancient iron-work on church doors, or the ground 
work so frequently seen in stained glass of this age. These paintings 
will be left uncovered for a month or two for the inspection of the 
ciuious. 

[r84iArf//.,M4a.4,T-] 

The numbers of Mr. J. G. Nichols's work on "Decorated Tiles," 
noticed in your last Magazine, have been received by me from time 
to time with great interest, as giving from other localities specimens 
of tiles which once existed in great variety in the fine old cruciform 
church in this place. 

Coincident with the publication of the last number I discovered a 
tile in the chancel of the church at Great Bedwyn, representing a 
knight in armour, which I had not before seen, and I was agreeably 
surprised, on receiving the number in question a few days afterwards, 
to find ^at Mr. Nidiols had engraved it from a copy found at 
Romsey. 

On comparing the drawing of the Romsey tile (Plate LXXX.) 
with the specimen found here, I perceived that the latter is, in some 
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respecta, more perfect I therefore detennined to s«nd you the 
above accurate outline of the pattern, together with anothei of 
similar character, of which there are several specimens here, frag- 
ments of which have been long known to me. You will see that the 
figures in the first are much better defined than thef are on the 
Romsey tile ; the horse is perfect, as is also the horseman's helmet, 
whilst the shield bears the well-known Templar's cross. The comer 
behind the sword is unfortunately broken off, so that I can give no 
idea as to what it contained beyond the two dots copied from the 
corresponding filling up of the second tile. In Mr. Nichols's 
drawing of the Romsey tile, this portion seems to me unintelligible, 
probably from its original being also imperfect. 

The second tile represents a knight riding in the opposite direc- 
tion, with diffident accoutrements, and armed with a long spear or 
lance. 

These tiles were doubtless intended to appear, when in situ, as a 
pair, and to be repeated in succession as a border to the general 
pavement. This idea is confirmed by the fleur-de-lis, or shrub, in 
the centre being only half shown on each tile, and requiring to be 
put together for the ^11 development of the design. It is not im- 
probable that the pair may be regarded as a Saracen encountered by 
a Crusader, and that they are in the act of meeting in deadly strife. 
If so, they must be of the twelfth or thirteenth century, and the 
decayed state of the specimens infer as great an age, as does also the 
fact of their being associated in the church with tiles bearing the 
arms of Eleanor of Castile, the first Queen of Edward I. In cor- 
roboration of this opinion it may be further observed that the 
Saracen's shield is made concave, so that it might fit more closely 
to the body, and this shape was certainly adopted by Richard Coeur 
de Lion, and continued by the early monarchs of the House of 
Plaotagenet, as may be noticed on the great seals of that period. 

The dimensions of these tiles are 8| inches by 6( inches. 

It has often occurred to me that the ancient pavement-tiles found 
in this neighbourhood may have been manufactured at Inkpen, or 
Kintbury, in Berkshire, where there are pits of fine clay, used to 
this day by the present race of potters, and many that have been 
exhausted in former ages by their forefathers. They also manu- 
facture plain tiles for pavements, and occasionally figured tiles, not, 
indeed, for church purposes, but as rude ornaments for their cottage 
dwellings, and for articles of use, such as stands for hot irons. Some 
of the squares are of tolerable design, and may be met with inserted 
in cottage walls, fifty or a hundred years ago ; but generally they are 
more modem, and some are quite recent. J. W. 
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Great Chalfield. 

[1834, Part II., /A 39, 40.] 

Great Chalfield is a small parish in the hundred of Bradford, 
Wiltshire, situated between Melksham and Bath. The manor, 
which had belonged to Sir William Percy, was, by the marriage of 
hia daughter Katherine with Sir Walter Tropenell, carried into that 
family, who had other considerable property in Wiltshire. Thomas 
Tropenell, their son, had livery of Great Chalfield from Henry VL, 
and was probably the builder of this handsome mansion. He died 
in 1490, and by the marriage of his daughter and heir to Sir John 
Eyre, the estate passed to the Eyres. It was afterwards the property 
of the Duke of Kingston, and now of Sir Hairy Burrard Neale, 
Bart 

There are few more interesting examples of ancient manor houses. 
It was placed, together with the church, in a considerable area 
enclosed by a strong wall of stone, and further defended by a moat 
Of these, however, no very perfect evidences remain except on the 
north side, where both wall and moat are entire. The wall is dis- 
tinguished by a semi-circular bastion near each extremity, and the 
gateway, approached by a bridge, is at the western angle. It had 
no immediate connection with the fore-court of the house, but led in 
a direct line to the Grange, and some other buildings, which stood 
on the ground now occupied by modem barns and stables. The 
court on this side (the west), was enclosed by an extensive and 
rather lofty line of buildings, partly for security, and partly with a 
view of screening the numerous assemblage of inferior edifices on 
the outside from the view of the court. The principal gateway is 
included in these buildings. It exhibits no prominent feature, and 
is without ornament The outer and inner archways are 9 feet 6 
inches wide. The depth of the buildings is 20 feet, and its width 
on the inside 13 feet 6 inches. 

The opposite aide of the court is occupied by the church, which 
stands in a consecrated area of small dimensions and irregular figure. 
This elegant little building is about 50 feet long and 30 feet wide, 
including an aisle on the south side, as broad, but not so long, as the 
main structure. It is worthy to be associated with a building of so 
superb a design as the house. The bell-turret, with its crocketed 
spire of stone, and the west door, sheltered by an arch with a gable 
springing from brackets or corbels, are features of unusual elegance, 
and the interior is adorned by a highly ornamented stone screen 
between the body and chancel. 

The principal front of the house faces the north. The hand of 
innovation has not presumed to violate any of its essential features; 
but the hand of time is permitted to proceed without a helper in its 
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gradual work of dilapidation. The hall appears recessed between 
two broad earrings, in one of which is the porch, groined in stone. 
The teiminations of all the gables are unusu^ly bold and interesting. 
They consist of whole-length figures of knights armed, and animab 
supporting shields of arms. The hall chimney is a prominent and 
lofty feature in the centre, but the two distinguishing ornaments of 
the design are the bow-windows belonging to the upper apartments 
in the principal gables. The easternmost is of unrivalled elegance 
and beauty ; it projects boldly from the wall in a semi-circular form, 
and rests upon a pier, from the inner of which springs a groined 
bracket. There are eighteen compartments in three ranges ; the 
bottom range was never perforated ; its arches are handsomely 
enriched, but an ornament of exquisite beauty and richness crowns 
the summit of this window. It is one of the finest specimens of the 
strawberry-leaf ornament to be found in ancient architecture. The 
window on the corresponding gable on the side of the porch is 
angular and very handsome ; it springs from a panelled bracket, and 
is surmounted by an embattled cornice and a steep roof. The hall 
is 40 feet 6 inches long, and 30 feet 6 inches wide, and is distin- 
guished by double bays with roofs richly groined in stone. The 
ceiling is panelled in wood and plaster, and the wooden screen at 
the lower end, with its double doors, is handsomely panelled. The 
eastern wing on the ground floor is divided into two apartments. 
The smaller, which opens into the other towards the north, is 
entered from the bay of the hall, and is strongly groined in stone ; 
but it is a low and gloomy apartment, and not well lighted ; four 
loops, three towards the north, and one in the east wall, were not 
calculated to render this a veiy agreeable place of retreat 

The parlour contiguous to the porch is a handsome room. The 
kitchen is attached to the back or south end of this wing ; it is an 
unomamented part of the building, and the plainness of this side of 
the house forms a striking contrast to the richness of the front The 
architecture, generally speaking, is in very fine preservation ; but 
the south side exhibits strong signs of injury, some of neglect, 
others of failure in the foundations. 

The population of Great Chalfield at the census of 1831 was only 
eighty-three souls. It was assessed to the Property Tax of 1815 at 
;£3i93o. The living is a dischai^ed rectory, valued at £6 in the 
King's Books. The patron is Sir H. B. Neale, Bart., and the 
present Rector, the Rev. Richard Warner, F.S.A., the well-known 
autbw of ft long list of works in divinity and topography. 
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[1838, /tart/., jy. 251-156.] 

The parish of Chalfield Magna (or Great Chalfield) is situated 
between Bradford and Melksham, and about three and a half miles 
from either town. . . . 

Chalfield Magna consists (with a trifliDg exception) of one estate, 
divided into two farms, purchased many years ago by Robert 
Neale, Esq. (of Shaw House, WiltsX of the late Duke of Kingston. 
By him it was entailed upon his two daughters, coheiresses ; the 
present Lady Neale, and the late Mrs. Gawler; with remainder over, 
in de&ult of issue, to certain collateral relatives of Mr. Neale. By 
the payment of a proportionate sum of money to the latter lady, 
Great Chalfield (together with other estates) became vested, in tail, 
solely, in Grace Elizabeth Neale, the wife of the estimable and 
esteemed Sir Harry Burrard Neale, Bart., Admiral of the Blue, G.C.B., 
etc ; a name that stands high on the roll of our naval heroes. 
Sir Harry Burratd appended the agnomen of Neale to bis own 
family name ; and having purchased (for a lai^e sum) the reversionary 
interest in Great Chalfield, now possesses it in unfettered fee. 

It may here, perhaps, be proper to mention that, immediately 
adjoining to the parish of Great Chalfield, ii another district of land 
called Chalfield Parva, or Little Chalfield: less in extent, and 
smaller in its population, than its neighbour ; and consisting, prin- 
cipally, of a single estate. This little spot appears to have been 
ecclesiastical property from very early times ; as it claims an exemption 
from the payment of tithe, being formerly part and parcel of the 
possessions of the ancient abbey of Sherborne, a claim which is said 
to have been esublishett by an adjudication of the Court of Exchequer, 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century.* Here stood a parochial 
chapel, till the middle of the sixteenth century; as we find (in the 
ancient register of Great Chalfield) the entry of a presentation to it 
as late as 1537. As this district made part of the possessions of a 
monastic establishment, this chapel was probably erected by some 
early abbot, who placed a monk on the spot (as was the common 
practice with the former abbots and priors of our country with respect 
to their distant demesnes), to afford the opportunity of attending 
social worship to the inhabitants of the locality. Of this jtructuie 
there is no vestige remaining. 

The exemption, however, from payment of all ecclesiastical dues 
to the incumbent of Great Chalfield, by the proprietors of Little 
Chalfield, does not appear, I should apprehend, to be clearly estab- 
lished, since a terrier (preserved in the Episcopal Registry of Sarum, 

* The connection between Great and Little Chal&eld has been, and is, very 
intiinate, the prophetors of the leu«r distiict having been accoitomed to many, 
chrislen, and occasioaally burf in the church and diaichyaid of the greater one, , 
M well M to attend the leivice of its public worship. 
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and extracted for the present mcumbent) recogniies an annual 
sum of 40s. as faaving been paid, from the one 10 the other, as a 
Temuneration for their accommodation in the church of Chalfield 
Magna.* 

Sut to return to the principal subject of my communication — 
"trnknown to fame" (at least in modern timest) as Great Chalfleld 
is, from its retired situation, its distance from much-frequented roads, 

* The nhole of this extract ii corioiu. Among other pointi worth aotice it 
nunifeits ■ tiognlu ctielesinest on the put of the eulier incumbeDta of thii 
TMt0f7 with reipect to its propeit;, and expluDt the proTinon for its panon's 
accxnniiiodilioD when he wu upon hii livuu;, there neveT haniiE bccD aoy 
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recloiul residence there. The exCr>ct wu commanicated by Mr. \ 
preaent iocainbeot) to Mr. Walker, who hat ptva it in bU voy elegant and 
beaatifol work, entitled "The History and Antiquities of the Manor-boiue and 
Church of Great Chalfield, WUuhJre ; forming Part II. of Examples of Gothic 
Architecture, third series, 4to. Printed for the anthor, Thomas I^kini Walker, 
architect; and sold by John Weale, 59, H^ Holbom; lofan Williama, 10, 
Charles Street, Soho ; and Martin Taylor, WeUii^on StreeL" 

" Fint, we retorne that there is noo houw or aathon«es withia our parish of 
Cballield Magna, (hat tielcingeth to the parsonage, me only ooe chamber in the 
mannoc-houae, which is commonly called the minister's chamb« ; but ancient 
men have reported that they bavc heard from other ancient men that were before 
them, that said (bat there was a parsonage-house, which stood on a ground near 
the manot-boase nlled Parsonage Close, alsoe Pen's clnsse. 

"Alsoe, wee retome, that, upon the report of antient men long since dead, 
there have ben glebe lands belonging to the partODage of Challield Magna ; bat 
that any of this incumbent's predeccss", for many ages past, did ever poasen or 
enjtn them, we never heard ; neither is there any terrier to be found thereof, 
"' " "" It search hath beeo made in the Courts at London and elsewhere by 

e have heard that one Mr. Bradahaw, wfao was parson of onr nid 
pKiun ueiotc the present incumbent, hath his djett, the keeping of hii horse and 
sixteen pound pei annum, of tbe owners of ibe said mannor of Chalfield Magtia, 
in lien of bit tythes due out of the said mannor for the space of forty years, and 
that the pr'sent incumbent hath had, for the space of forty years, a composition 
of two and thirty pounds yearly, paid bim by the owners of the said mannor, in 
lien of his tythca and tbe keeping of a horse ; and betide* exempted and dis- 
charged from all taxes and payments whatsoever, except the tenthe* payable to 
tbe Kitig's Ma'ty and procuiacons to the said Lord Bishop. 

"Alsoe, the preaent incumbeat had tbe tythes of a farme, called Moxham's 
farme, lying within the said p'ri^ worth to him five pounds per annum, and the 
tyth of a ground lying within the same p'riih, called Bowood, worth tea shilling* 
per annum. 

" Alsoe, the present incumbent hftth received forty Ehilling* by the yeare from 
tbe owners of West Chalfield, which doe usually come to his church. — JOHN 
Wilson, Rector. CHBisTOPHKa Moxhaii." 

t The manor of Great CbalReld bal had its day of importance. Both of 
Anglo-Saion aniiqaity, and minated in the reign of Edward the Confessor (whose 
Enrver was the foundation of Domesday Book) as in the poosesaon of Waltef. It 
was then a whole knight's fee, held by knight's lervice as part of the " honour of 
Trowbridge," and conferred upcm its possessor tbe office of Constable of Trow- 
Inidge Cattle. It appears to have made, successively, a part of tbe ample posses- 
iloot of tbe Rons family, the Percyi, the Fitiwarrens, tbe Tiopenells, and the 
^rei. The conitablethip of TrowMdge Cattle wm lott to the owners of Cbal- 
fidd lit the leign ol Henry VI, 
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and the absolute want of any passable public one to the premises ; 
it has, notwithstanding, attracted the attention of some of our more 
diligent antiquaries. . . . 

The front, and principal, elevation of Chalfield manor-house (which 
has an aspect nearly northern) is striking and beautiful ; and [articu- 
larly picturesque, from its exhibiting several of those deviations from 
uniformity— those recedings and projections ; abutments and angles ; 
varied patterns, grotesque ornaments, and quaint devices, which 
seem either to have enamoured the taste, or gratified the whim, of 
the early English architects — producing, altogether, a stirring effect 
upon the imagination : which is much heightened by the grotesque 
effigies of "men at arms," or squires, clad in the costume of their 
own times ; supporting shields, swords, or matchlocks, and armorial 
bearings, and surmounting the points of the gables.* 

The most elegant features, however, of the northern elevation are 
two oriel or bay windows, projecting from the principal chambers, or 
state rooms, at the eastern and western extremities of the building ; 
the latter of a more simple, the other of a goi^eous and complicated, 
pattern. This window, indeed, is so rich in design and delicate in 
execution, both without and within, that, with my imperfect know- 
ledge of what is usually called Gothic architecture, I should have 
attributed its construction rather to the time of Edward IIL than to 
the reign of Henry VI., the era to which more competent antiquaries 
have assigned the whole of the mansion. 

A porch, or rather groined camera (for it is in a line with the 
mansion wall) with its old, oaken, iron-knobbed door, its little jealous 

• The present distinguished proprietor of Great Cbalfield, Sir Henry Burtard 
Neole, Bart, (who immoiuliied himself bjr his firm uid galluil bearing at the 
Nore mutiny), in that spirit of hononrabte liberality which marks his character, 
and with a laudable anxiety to prcKive this iateresling example of ancient 
domestic archileclnre in as perfect a state as possible, has at diflerent times 
eipended considerable sums Co effect this object. Owing, bowevei, to the 
lonthen) main wall of the building having been taken down (probably a century 
or two ago), together with a series of apartments connected with it, the only 
remaining support of the ponderous roof was the slight inlermediate wall which 
separated the northern and soutb-easleru divisions of ihe bouec. The conseqaence 
of this injudicious measure was such a dislocation of the roof and bulgii^ of the 
south-eastern wall as rendered it absolutely necessary to remove them altogether. 
la this sad, but inevitable demolition, the noble hall, with its canliguous little 
groined aparlments and beautiful oaken screen, and the stale chamber (fronting 
(he north) with its elaborate chjmneypiece (inserted in the time of Jamei L), met 
Iheil final doom : 

"Alas 1 they perish'd all — all in one hour I" 
Ctr^ however, has been talcen to preserve and property sapport the grar)d front 
elevation to the north, so that for a century to come the external appearance of 
(he manuon (on this quarter) will present to the eye of the visitor the same Gothic 
•rehitectural beaatiei as it had been wont Co do previously to the dismantliii)! of the 
inleiioi. Mr. Walker's drawings were happily made before the demoUtion took 
place. He hat given most miiuitely accuiate engravings of all the various 
munng, u well as existii^ featniea. 
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wicket, and its oiigioal securities of wooden tyolts, fonns the northern 
entrance into the pcincipal passage of the manor-house. On the 
right are the rooms commonly used by the former and present 
inhabitants, and on the left stood (for, unfortunately, I must now use 
the past tense), till within these six months, a noble oaken screen, 
of tasteful and elaborate workmanship, corroded somewhat, indeed, 
by the iron tooth of time, but preserving ail the principal features of 
its primeval beautjr.* It had a peculiar intarest, from its being 
intimately connected with old spirit-stirring feudal manners : for it 
supported the gallery, where, on gaudy days, when the "feast" was 
"stately," and the "cheer" was "high," 

" The Minitiel wkked the wxiblinf; Iji^" 
and either moved or soothed the minds of the numerous guests who 
were seated at the long board in " the lofty windowed hall " below. 

This noble apartment was the boast and glory of Chalfield manor- 
house, measuring 40 feet in length, 30 feet in breadth, and so feet in 
height It had an ample spandrelled fireplace on the northern side, 
and two rich bays, opposite to each other, at the eastern end, com- 
municating with a groined apartment on one side, and on the other 
by a passage-room and staircase, with the state bed-chamber and 
some smaller apartments, or withdrawing closets. The ceiling of 
this noble room was flat, or at least very slightly elliptical, divided 
into eight large squares by stout oaken beams ; and each of these 
subdivided into four smaller squares by rafters proportionably less in 
size. The various intersections of this framework were ornamented 
with bosses, bearing the crest of the Tropenell family — a bullock 
yoke — and their armorial motto, in old French ; 
" Jpt jong tsnt liclcmcnt," 

which may be freely translated, "the yoke sits lightly," — a pregnant 
saw ; but whether allusive to the mild restraints of the happy marriage, 
or to the tillage of " the broad lands " of the lord who adopted it, 
must be left to the profound inquiries and authoritative decision of 
future antiquaries. 

In the inner wall of each of the little withdrawing closets, above 
the hall, the ingenious and prudent device (common in similar 
buildings of the olden time) was adopted, of "having an eye and 
ear" upon what was going on amid the reveliy below. This was 
. nothing more nor less than the insertion of a stone mask into the 
wall, rudely representing the human countenance, and pierced with 
holes for the eyes and mouth, a contrivance by which the lord might 
not only be furnished with an opportunity of " seeing the guests " 
when they were " merry in the hall, and beards wagged all," but of 
■ Mr. Walker's reiloration of this tcreoi, in hii Mveuteentb plate, ii exceed- 
ingly iDgeoioiu and skilful. 
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judging also whether, wh^e they quaffed "the red Methegltn's 
stream," or draioed "the black jack" of its "jolly good ale and 
old" — so highly esteemed by the cloistered monk* — they rigidly 
adhered to that excellent adage, coeval with themselves, 

"9Kncttj|t«nbttDis&" \ 

This magnificent hall, which had so often echoed in days or yore . 
to the sound of the harp, the laugh, and the shout, together with its 
contiguous apaitmcDts, is now no more. Their site has been recently 
covered by comfortable modern apartments. 

The church (within 40 yards of the dwelling-house), though small 
and plain, has some features of great interest and beauty, and which 
seem to point to an earlier era of erection than that usually attributed 
to its ancient parts, the reign of Henry VI. f Its porch is both 
singular and tasteful in pattern, and its crocketed spire gives a 
pleasing richness and variety to the western end. The chief object 
of curiosity and beauty, however, is within — a very elegant stone 
screen, now separating the chancel from the body of the church, but 
formerly placed in front of a private chapel, added by one of the 
Tropenells to the southern side of the editice. Armorial bearings of 
this fomily and of others connected with it by marriage, and numerous 
diversified and appropriate enrichments, render this piece of masonry 
well worth the attention of the ornamental architect! "^^^ ramifica- 
tions of the Gothic windows of the church having been recently fitted 
up with ancient stained glass, the solemn effect upon the mind usually 
produced by the interior of an ecclesiastical structure is considerably 
mcreased. The little fabric has also a piscina, and a niche for holy 
water. One solitary ublet, of Gothic pattern, adorns its inside on 

* Walton's "Grave of King Arthur" and "Grammar Gurton's Needle." 

t The original ParJih R^tcr of Great Chalfield (still preserved) is one of the 

most ancient in the kingdom, iU first entry bearing dale January, 1545, ont]' nine 

yean after the order for such a parish regulation bad been piomulgated. Bum's 

Ecc Law," iii. 273. The manuscript is small and thin — gj inches long and 

5I broad ; it« Uuec bist entries (together with the title) are as follow : 

"Thb Rbcistbk Books op Greats Chaldpbildb. 
1545. In die coov'iioDis Sanct! Pauli, about li*e of the clock in the 
January 25, afteraoone of the same day, was borne Elizabeth Eyre, in the yeaie 
Nativalie. of the raigne of King Henry the Eight, the ixxvij. 1545. 

1547. Sept. I. September the first, about foorc of the clocke in the morainge, 
Nalivitie. wax borne Mary Eyre, Anno Regini Edwardi Scxti 1°. 1547. 

1549. Juoe 14. Jnne the fourteenth, about five oF the clock in the afternoone, was 
Nativity. borne Hargarett Eyte, Anno R^is Edwaidi Sexti tertio 1547." 
The average popnlation of the parish, including adults and children, honie- 

holdera and domesiia, baa been for some time past nearly thirty. Two large 

Amnhooset and one smaller one conitilute the number of ils residences. 

X Mr. Walker has given a fine restored view of this member of ChalGeld 
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the southern wall, tecording the memory of deputed worth in the 
following words : 

' ' Sicred to the Memory of Hn. Elizabbth Fkakson, dsngbtec and beiren of 

{ohn Lake, Eiq., of Sailer's Hall, in the connly of Salop, relict of Thomas 
'eanoo, Elsq., of Teltenhal), SlaffoidBhire, and mother of Anne (her fOungCEt 
daughter) the wife of the Rev. Richard Warner, Rector of this Pariih. FulT of 
faith, hope, and charity : ihe put off [his mortal, lo be doathed with immortality, 
on Tbnriday moniiDK the I3(h da; of April, 1831, in the S9th year of her age. 
'BIcBEcd are the dead which die in the Lord, from henceforth; yea, uitb the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their latxMirs ; and their works do ftjlow them. ' — 
Rer. xi». 13." 

The tittle churchyard bears upon its surface the "mould'ring 
heaps" of a few humble graves, the receptacles of all that was 
mortal of fo^otten " village hinds," as well as three table monuments, 
one of recent, and the others of more distant, date. Within the iron 
railings which enclose the remains of two of the departed the 
perennial flowers and shrubs that blossom with every returning 
spring are pleasing emblems of that revived and "flourishing 
immortal youth " which is graciously promised to every sincere and 
practical Christian. Victor. 

Kemble. 

[1865, Art //.,/. 631.1 

The true source of the Thames is at Ewen, or Ewin^ (a conuption 
of the Saxon aewtltii, " a spring "), a tithing of the parish of Kembl^ 
North WUts. 

That it was regarded as the ongin and source of this beautiful 
stream is evident from a Charter of Caedwcaiha which gives to 
St. Aldhelm land " £x utraque parte silvse cujus vocabulum est 
Kemele, de ortentali plaga termini stratarum, usque famosum Amnem 
qui dicitur Temis, c. et xL manentes," etc (See my communication 
to the ArcMaologia, vol, xxxvii.) 

But there is other evidence to prove the fact, although it appears 
to have been overlooked by antiquaries and topographers. These 
worthies have derived the name of the town of Cricklade from the 
Celtic language, whereas it is compounded of two purely Anglo- 
Saxon words, i.e., eric, " a creek," and gelade, " an emptying" thus 
ignoring the very name of the Chum, which empties itself into the 
Thames on the north side of the town. 

Again, if it be maintained that the Chum had its designation from 
the earliest times, is it not another proof that it was always con- 
sidered as a distinct stream, and merely tributary to the main stream 
of the Thames? J. Vongk Akesuan. 
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Kingston Deverill. 

[i8is,/V«rf //.,/. 393.] 

Kingston Deverill, of which I send a view (see Plate I.), is the 
principal of the five villages* of that name in Wilts. The; are all 
situated in a valley towards the south-west extremity of the county, 
near Warminster. Very little appears to be known of their antiqui^, 
and it is an inquiry which at present shall not be pursued. It may 
be sufficient to notice the several churches, more particularly that 
which illustrates these remarks. The church of Kingston Deverill is 
exceedingly picturesque from the disposition of its parts, but the 
architecture is not of great antiquity. It has a body and chancel, 
with a handsome but plain square tower, supported by large but- 
tresses in the centre, at the north-west angle of which is a stone 
turret and pinnacle, terminating the stdrcase. It is entered by a 
porch on the south side, to which is attached a small aisle extending 
to the tower. The interior produces nothing to notice except the 
font, which is very old ; the body is square, supported by four small 
columns round a larger in the centre. 

Monkton Deverill Church is a small, mean building, with a tower 
at the west end of a long plain aisle, without a single feature worthy 
of notice. 

Brixton Deverill is similar, with the exception that jit has been 
more modernized. The tower was originally higher, but was taken 
down, and now rises little above the root 

Hill Deverill is a small and extremely ancient building has a body 
and chancel ; to the former is attached the porch. This part of th6 
building is in the early Pointed style and very plain, over the west 
end is a bell turret. It contains an ancient large altar tomb, having 
quarterfoil compartments with shields bearing arms. There are 
several monuments to the Coker family. 

Longbridge Deverill has a handsome church on very picturesque 
ground. The tower at the west end is of good proportion, has an 
elegant west window, and is terminated by battlements. The body 
and chancel are short : the former is lighted by good windows, the 
latter has been much altered. The interior is plain, and has a 
curious Saxon font There are several monuments : one to the 
memory of Sir John Thynne, founder of Longleat House, rfSo, 
aged sixty-five years. An Observer. 

Kingswood. 

[1830, /to^/.,j>,t. 36.39.] 

Kingswood, in the hundred of Chippenham, a populous place, 
principally inhabited by clothiers and persons employed in that 

* The othei font ue Mooktoo Devaill, Brixton Deverill, Hill Deverill, and 
LoDgbiidge DeTeiilL 
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blanch of manubcture, is seated in the vale of Gloucester, a small 
distance from the town of Wotton Underedge in Gloucestershire, by 
which county it is suirounded. Fonnerly particular places were 
sometimes separated from the counties in which they were naturally 
situated and adjoined to others, for the purpose of forming integral 
parts of one barony ; but how this principle applies to Kingswood, I 
know not. However, though in the county of Wilts, it is in the 
diocese of Gloucester, and deanery of Dursley. 

The site is flat, principally consisting of rich meadow lands, and 
between the main village and the hamlet of Nind runs a rivulet, 
upon which are erected mills. 

The old Roman military way, branching from the great fosse, runs 
through this place to Aust Passage (Collinson's "Somersetshire," 
i. 160). No information on the spot enabled me to identify it, but 
there is an old road at the side of the manor-bouse, and almost 
adjoining to its out-buildings, which from its appearance and direc- 
tion was, perhaps, the road Mr. Collinson alludes ta 

Leland (" Collect.," L 3a) tells us that there was a monastery* 
founded at Tedbury, co. Gloucester, by Reginald de St Walery, 
which was transferred to Kingswood, in consequence of which Roger 
de Berkeley, who had been the instrument of this translation, was 
considered as founder. Of this second foundation there is the 
following account in Mr. Smith's manuscHpt " History of Berkeley 
Hemesse," at Berkeley Castle, tit. Caldecote: "The Abbey of 
Kingswood, by Wotton Underedge, a monastery seated and in the 
county of Wilts, of the foundation of that ancient Saxon family of 
the Berkeleys, of Dursley, though compassed round about with the 
parts of Gloucestershire, and hath been taken as part of that manor 
of Kingswood, anciently of old called Acbolt, wherein the abbey 
house was seated, though now severed by the grant of in 

the year of his reign, made to [Sir John Thynne, Knt., 

had Letters Patent for the site of this abbey, and other lands in 
Wilts, 3 Elizabeth, Jones's " Index," vol L And see Tanner, under 
the article Kingswood] 

"And King Henrie the Third, in irth of his reigne, confirmed 
to the Abbot of Kingswood and his Convent, the manor of Acholt, 
which Roger de Berkeley, of Dursley, gave to that, Monastery, and 
all other their lands as freely as King Henry the second, his giand- 
fatber, confirmed them to them ; in which are also divers liberties 
recited. And to bee free, ' ab omni seculari exactione et servicio,'t as 
by Rot Chart., 11 Hen. III. pars 1. mem iz. appearea For which 
* " Of Cistercians," wys Mr, Smyth, from tbe "Pat Kolli" of ai Edward I., 
■n. 6 (printed in Meyner's "AposL Benedict.," 63 seq.), and which he, who wrote 
before the pnblication of Dugdale, says, "iheweth of what order etch monastery 
in Ei^land wax of." 

t "niii Iheyhad long before claimed (Heame'i "lib. ITig. Scacc," i. 166, 
ediL 1774). 
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charter of confinn&cion, the Abbot gave to the Kinge 10 marks, as 
by RoL Ffn. 1 1 Hen. III. appeares, where of the pTemisses is also a 
particular expression." 

3 Heniy V., Febiuaiy 3, 1415- Thomas, Lord Berkeley, left by 
his will, among other l^acies, to the church of Kingswood, his best 
collar of the King's livery, his pair of quilt vestments wrought with 
white angels, etc. ifbid., Mr. Smith, in " Lives of the Berkeley 
Family," ii. 349 MS.), 

"The last Abbot of the monastery, before the dissolution thereof, 
was William Bewdeleye, as a leafe shews, made by him, 30th Dec, 
38 Hen. Vni., and the monastery was dissolved by surrender" 
(»#/■/., Mr. Smith, " Berkeley Hernesse," he. sup. at). 

In 1610 the manor was, among other lands and revenues, assigned 
for the establishment of Prince Henry, and then valued at ;^7S 93. fid. 
per annum (Ordinances of Royal Households, 314). It now belongs 
to Mr. Wale, of Adderley. 

" The impropriate rectory of Kingswood (if I may soe call it), and 
tbe £^ per annum of antient custome, paid by the inhabitants there, 
or rather £,6 13s. 4d., were by the Letters patent of Queen Eliz. 
dated 31 Julii, a" 5'° Eliz. granted {inter alia) to Humphry Shelton, 
Edmund Hun^ and tbeire hcires, from whom the same forwilh came, 
accordinge to the truste in them reposed, to Thomas Hanbury, one 
of her auditors, and from him to Francis his son, who aliened the 
same to Roger Fulse " (Smith, " Berkeley Hernesse," lot. sup, cil.). 
The inhabitants have still a payment, called the Clobury rents, 
charged upon certain houses and lands. Whether it was this 
Mr. S. alluded to I could not learn. I was also informed that no 
other tithes or modus was paid than ;£to per annum to the minister 
xaA a like sum for the church. 

Of the ancient buildings remaining here the [vindpal is the abbey 
gate, a relic of the rich florid Gothic work — in part, at least — prol>- 
ably built not long before the Dissolution. In the window over the 
gateway the mullion is a flower resembling the cone and leaves of a 
pine, but more slender, whose branching shoots form the ramifica- 
tions of the bend of the window. Above is a rich cross, with our 
Saviour crucified, rich knots down the coping, and on each side the 
pine end are two tufted pinnacles. Above the gateway is a demi- 
angel, with wings displayed and a plain shield covering his breast. 
Upon the right side an empty niche with a rich canopy, above which, 
in the corner (for the hollow of the niche is carried above the 
canopy), is a bird descending obliquely, which shows plainly that it 
was filled by the statue of a Pope, this being their uniform distinction 
in the cuts of the "Golden Legend"* Upon tbe other side of , 

* The dove, or Holy Ghost, whispeiiog In theiT eais, obvionsly allading to 
their office &Dd suppoKd inlklUbilit;. The statue in qnestioa wu perhaps one of 
(be foni Fuben tlut was a pope, viz., St. Gregory. This, however, ii qnile 
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the ([ateway is « flight of steps leading to a dooc* The roof within 
is richlf vaulted with numerous heavy ribs, elaborately moulded with 
foliage, roses, etc.,|as the inteisections \ and in one comer an abbot's 
head with his mitre. In the centre is a large rosette. 

About a Tuile'out of the town is a fine old house, which I was 
informed was another abbey, and perhaps the cell, which the monks 
of Tinterne had here (" Lei. Col., ' t. 104). Thete is work in this 
house of the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

There is a rich cross formy charged with roses upon the roof of 

the projecting porch ; and over the door, on a plain ^ield, is 

"W. 

T. E. 

"70S." 

for Thomas and Elizabeth Wichell, of Bourton, near Wottoo 

Underedge, who resided here at the manor-house. 

Near, or upon the site of a narrow slip of ground, about 6 yards 
wide and 30 yards long, stood an ancient church. Within this place 
are flat stones for families of the names of Thomas Smith, Esq., 1732, 
and branches of his family, as well as for Robert Fenley, clothier, 
1771, and his wife and children. 

The present church is a modern building, entering between two 
pillars at the west end, and a small turret for a bell at top. The east 
end is all along the wall painted in the most paltry style of modem 
beautification, like the frontispiece of a barn theatre or ale-house 
puppet-show, to represent the sky with a glory and Jehovah in the 
middle, Belief, Commandments, pelican feeding her young ones 
(emblematic of the sacrifice of Christ), communion-table clothed in 
crimson velvet and gold lace, etc. On each side the altar are two 
long narrow-arched windows, in which are the arms of Berkeley twice 
repeated, crosses paties, rosettes, stars, suns, foliage, tabernacles of 
niches ; a shield with a narrow saltire of spiked thorns, surmounted 
by four sceptres in cross, conjoined in the fess point at their bases 
or (as I cannot think the saltire to have been raguly, the whole seems 
to me to have been a complex pun upon the cross, crown of thorns, 
and kingdom of Christ) ; a very fine head of a pilgrim in a light 
crown and couched hat, turned up before and an escalop-shell in 
front ; and on the opposite window another head of a nobleman of 
the fourteenth century, as is plain by the head-dress. On the same 
window, Sable, fretty azure, between every joint a fleur-de-lis or, 
twice repeated, ermine in a canton gules, a cross crossletfitchy, 
At^ent, joined to the stems of the cross ; below the transverse beam 
a square banner of St. George's cross (badge of a Crusader), parts of 
the following letters : H. 1. HHPS. In the window of the side wall 
a lion passant, or, leaves, stars, foliage, (lowers within circular bodies. 

The pulpit, on one side of which is the King's arms, has a red 

* Modem, aod Dot for the undent use of those b; Ihe entnuce of the chutcbc*. 
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▼elvet clo±, with a fringe and a cypher (M. B.), Mary Blagden, tlty 
The benefactions, as too numerous, I omit, adding only that the 
table tells us the church was built a.d. 1733. 

There is only one monument in this church (brought from the old 
one) worthy note. It is a mural tablet on which is Or, on a bend 
sable, three escalops aigent, crest a demi-hind saliaot, attired and 
unguled or. 

"Id memcirf o( bis deeie Father Thomu Webb, late of Kingnrood, md of 



{Then some verses.) 

" And in memory of hii virtuoui mother Penis, dai^hter of Anthoap Webb, 
who died 15 jeaii before, vii., Apiil 17, 1659." 
On a brass on a flat stone in the churchyard : 

"Junta requiescit Reveiendus Richatdus Nelmes, M. M. C. C. C. apnd 
OxonieoMS qaotidam jodiu, tbeologiit aculus, medicui sBgacisiimns, omnibus lis 
artibui, qiue viCam et omanl et utilissimam reddunt, excellait. Mors tui, vii 
pnestantissime, ecelesia semper luctuosa, patiUe funesta, bonis omnibus aceiba, 
oivinS ilU qui cnitnit sdentil, qiue, Deo juvaiile, jam sxpe et felicitei aliorum, 
moibis et languonbiu tanitatem restilnil, sua solum &ta retardare heu fmstra, 
trataTit, Medio enim cunu, mor^ triumphante, nataia lagente, correpEoi, obiit. 
(Not. die X. 
Amio {Christi M DCC XXIII. 
l^tat. XLI. 
Hie etiam jaceat exaviK Richaidi et Catbaringe Nelmes, filii et filise Richardi 
Ndmet (opiadicti." 

T. D. F. 

Kington St. Michael. 

[1803, /Virt //.,/. 717.] 

At Kington St. Michael, Wilts, we are informed by Tanner, there 
was a small nunnery of Benedictines. It does not appear who was 
its founder, though it was evidently founded before the second of 
Henry II. In the time of Henry VII. here was a prioress and eight 
nuns, who were reduced to four just before the Dissolution, when 
the revenues were valued, according to Dugdale, at £^%Z 9s. id. per 
annum. 

The remaining buildings are now appropriated to a fannhouse 
and its ofHces. The ancient halt is used as a kitchen. Since my 
remembrance the buildings formed three sides of a quadrangular 
court, but one of these sides has been taken down, and the walls of 
the other parts so much altered, that very little remains of the ancient 
building. The annexed print (Plate II.) represents the western side, 
which faces a large enclosed court. The present kitchen-garden 
occupied the burial-ground A very large circular arch that belonged 

* It anciently signified " Careful of obsequies or of fosend liles." — Vidt "Jo. 
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to the chapel yet remains ; but the site of this sacred building is now 
occupied bj pigstyes. 

About half a mile east of this place is a farm called Easton, or 
Easton Pierce, where John Aubrejr first saw the light. There are 
two farmhouses bearing that name, and are locally known by the 
appellations of Upper and Lower Easton. I am inclined to think 
that the latter was the place of his nativity and residence ; for I 
recollect that, about twenty years ago, there were many old rooms in 
this house, several parts of rusty armour, and various other charac- 
teristics of an ancient mansion. These have been all swept away, 
and a snug modem building erected on its site. The priory is about 
a mile from the church of Kington St Michael, and six miles from 
the large abbey of Lacock. J. Brittom. 

Knoyle Odieme. 

{1821, Part T., p. 194.] 

R. H. remarks that there is a village in Wiltshire called Knoyle 
Odieme, which probably derived its name from Hodiema, the nurse, 
mentioned by Madoz in his " History of the Exchequer," as having 
lands in the neighbourhood of Mere, which were tiUaged. Knoyle 
Odieme is the adjoining parish to that of Mere. InWmation re- 
specting this personage will much oblige the writer. 

Lacock Abbey. 

[183s, Art 7/.,/^. 377.379.] 

The accompanying facsimile of this very curious inscription has 
been recently published in Mr. Bowles's " History of Lacock Abbey," 
at which place the original is preserved ; and wc have been induc«l 
by its singularity to transfer it to our pages. 

A practice of which instances are found in some Roman in- 
scriptions, and which was imitated by our earliest monasdc scholars, 
is here exhibited in excess. Within such letters as afford cavities 
practicable for the purpose, those letters which immediately follow 
are placed (in small) ; the extent of the whole being thus compressed 
in a surprising degree, at the same time that die height of the 
inscripdon remains very considerable, and is therefore more visible 
at a distance, however difficult a task it may prove, on closer 
inspection, to decipher iL 

Other instances of this species of wridng are the epitaph oti 
William Deincourt, in Lincoln Cathedral, about the year iroo 
(engraved in Dugdale's " Baronage," Hearne's "Trivetus," Cough's 
" Monuments," voL ii., plate xiv., Fegge's " Sylloge of Inscripdons," 
plate iv.); that of Bishop Roger, at Salisbuiy Cathedral, ir39 
(engraved in " Archwologia," vol. ii., plate xiii., Gough'a "Monu- 
ments," vol. L, plate iv., Cough's "Camden," vol L, plate li.); and 
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that on Archbishop Theobald, at Canterbury, 1161 (in "Archaeo- 
logia," vol. xiv., plate x.) ; and the dedication stones of Tewkesbury 
and Fostling (in Pete's " Sylloge of Inscriptions," plates i. and iii.) ; 
but none of these are so much compressed as the epitaph before us ; 
and the only inscription which in this respect approaches it is that 
on the dedication stone of St George's, Southwark, engraved in 
" ArchaM)logia," vol ii., plate xiii,, Gough's " Monuments," vol. i,, 
. plate iv., and Page's " Sylloge," p. 56. The epitaph at Magdeburg, 
in Germany, of Edith, an Anglo-Saxon princess (though supposed to 
be not quite so ancient ai her time), is also engraved in this style ; 
see the Gentleman's Magatitis, 1830, part L, 195. In the epitaph of 
the Conqueror's Queen, at Caen, engraved in the introduction to 
Stothard's " Monumental Efligies," p. 3, the contrivance of inserting 
some letters in small is partially adopted, but only to a very moderate 
extent 

The length of the present inscription is 4 feet 9 inches, the height 
of the first stroke of the letter H is 6 inches, that of the last letter D 
3^ inches. When read at length, it forms these two Leonine 
hexameters: 



The monks themselves appear to have felt that this puzzling 
involution of the letters was here carried to too great an extreme ; 
and in consequence they had the inscription repeated, at length, 
though in a much smaller size, round the mai^in of the stone. With 
respect to this smaller inscription, it is worthy of observation that its 
antiquity is probably but litUe removed from that of the larger one : 
from fifty to a hundred years is perhaps all the difference. The 
letters are all squarer j and the e and c are closed, the former taking 
a round back, as is usual in what are termed Lombardic characters ; 
but it is very remarkable that, in one part (near the centre of the 
inscription, when the carver may have been doubtful of his space) 
tbe' contractions of (he original are retained much as before — in the 

words " refertus, qui cum " The name of the party is in the 

smaller inscription spelt " Chat," though in the larger the final letter 
is clearly different, and may be safely read as i, which orthography is 
supported by some charters which inll be quoted presently. 

This curious gravestone was brought to Ught at Monkton Farley 
in Wiltshire, in the year 1744, after having been buried for two 
<:enturies; a rabbit-warren having been formed over the site of the 
priory church 1 On the ground being levelled, in the year mentioned, 
the pavement of tbe chancel appeared nearly complete, and several 
gravestones and skeletons were disclosed. Two of the former were 
adorned with sculpture, one of them representing a prior named 
lawrence, and the other a man's bust and a lion, which, firom its 

18— a 
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sitiutioa near the altar, was attributed to the founder. These, it is 
feared, were destroyed, for when Mr. Gough made inquiry respecting 
this inscription of Ilbert de Cbaz in the year i77>i he was told "it 
had lately been broken to pieces to mend the roads 1" Such was 
probably the fate of the other sepulchral memorials ; but the unique 
monument before us had fortunately been removed from the power 
of the destroyers, having been transferred by Lord Webb Seymour, 
the owner of Farley, to the congenial shades of Lacock Abbey, 
where it i< now carefully preserved, but little injured by time or its 
long interment 

The researches of Mr. Stapleton into the records of Normandy 
have developed the origin and history of Ilbert de Chaz. Cats (as 
it is now written^, the place from which he derived his name, is a 
parish in the airondissement of St. Lo, and canton of Caientan. 
St. George's and Sl Andr^ de Bohon are parishes in the same 
canton. The following charter is from the cartulary of the 
neighbouring Abbey of Mootbourg : 

" Notum sit omnibus presentibus et futuris quod e%o Ilbertus de 
Caz do et concedo in perpetuam elemosinam abbatie s'c'e Marie 
Montisburgi, ecclesiam de Caz, cum omnibus ad earn pertinentibus, 
libere ct quiete, pro salute anime mee et omnium antecessorum 
meorum, concedentibus domino meo Unfrido de Bohun, et nepotibus 
mns Willelmo de Greinvill et Bartholomeo le Bigot, et ut firma sit 
imperpetuum hsec donatio signo dominice crucis banc cbaitam 
confirmo et munio coram subsciiptis tesdbus, Ilberto + Unfrido de 
Bohun, Bartholomeo le Bigot, et multis aliis " (fol. 104). 

Having accompanied the Bohuns to England, Ilbert was enfeoffed 
by them in Wiltshire ; and the following extracts from the confirma- 
tion charter to Farley priory of Humfrey and Margaret de Bohun, to 
which Ilbertus de Chaz is himself the first witness, set forth his 
" plurima dona," and prove the justice with which that phrase was 
employed tn the epitaph : 

" Pneterea concedimus eis et confirmamus Broctonam, qnam 
Ilbertus de Chaz eis dedit, solutam et quietam ab omni servitio 
ad nos pertinente. ... Et decimam de Cluttona cum uno homine 
sex solidos reddente tn eadem villa, ex dono Ilberti de Chaz, et 
ecclesiam de Ferenberga post mortem Haraldi presbyteri, et ecclesiam 
de Cluttona, ex donatione pnedicti Ilbeiti, et ex dono ipsius decem 
•olidatas terrse de Hethesingtona {vel Hethelhamtune)." 

This charter not only fully exhibits the many gifts of Ilbert de 
Chaz, but it fixes his era as a contemporary of Humfiey de Bohun, 
the Sewer of King Henry I, who died in 1185, thus showing the 
date of this very ancient and curious monument 

The "Brotona" mentioned in the epitaph is Broughton in 
Wiltshire, near Melkshami, and the manor there g^ven by Ilbert de 
Chaz received the same name of Monkton, which was applied to 
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Fulcf itself. In 1536, as appears from a roll in the Augmentation 
Office, the priory received from the manor of Monlteton, in 
Broughton, a yearly income of £^i^ los. 8d., from Glutton 4s., 
from Farmburgb las. Sd, and from Hichilhamton 8s., so that they 
had good reason to preserve the memory of this liberal benefactor. 

J. G. N. 
Littlecote. 

[1813, Part II., pp. 212-315.] 

The chapelry of Littlecote is situated in the Hundred of Ramsbary, 
in the diocese of Sanim and aTchdeaconry of Wilts. It is about two 
miles nest by north from Hungerford, in the county of Berks, and is 
a chapeby to the parish of Chilton Foliat.'* 

Littlecote is embedded in a deep valley in the midst of a park, cut 
into ridings alter the fashion of the sutcenth century, surrounded by 
large and dreary fish-ponds, and shadowed by gloomy groves ; this 
romantic mansion, nearly coeval with the oldest of its neighbouring 
oaks,- seems peculiarly adapted to inspire sentiments of terror. 

From the Domesday Book we learn that the manor of Littlecote 
was held of Milo Crispin by Turchetil, and that Godric held it in the 
time of King Edward, and it was assessed at one hide and a yardland. 
There was half a ploughland with one borderer, and four acres of 
meadow, four acres of pasture, and four acres of thorns, and worth Jos. 

It aflerwaids became the property of the Darels, or Dorrels,t in 
which family it continued through a long line of succession till the 
time of Elizabeth, when, as appears by the following traditional 
evidence, it became the property of the Pophams, in whose family it 
still remains. 

Early in the reign of Elizabeth a midwife in the town of Newbuiy, 
in Berks, was called from her bed by a horseman, who, speaking to 
her at her window, earnestly pressed her to accompany him to a lady 
who wanted her assistance. A certain mysterious manner accom- 
panied every word spoken by the stranger. He refused to disclose 
the lady's name or the place of her abode, and the good woman 
observed by the faint light of the moon that he was masked. She 
resolved to refiise, on his proposing that she should be blindfolded 
till they should arrive at the place from whence he came ; but a purse 
of gold handed upon the point of the horseman's rod just as she was 
shutting her casement, and the promise of one yet more valuable, 
induced her to alter that determination. She dressed henelf hastily, 
submitted to be hoodwinked, and placed herself trembling on a 
pillion behind her unknown guide. After travelling in a dead silence 
for about three hours through deep and watery lanes, a sudden halt 

■ Culiile'i "Topog. Diet."— Eccl. Direct 

t Camdeo does sot mentioa Littlecote as ever having been in 
of the Dueli, but only u a good seat of Sir John Fopbun's, Gongh, 
"Additions," menliooi it. 
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inced the end of their journey. The good woman was now 
lifted from her horse ; her conductor sofUy unlocked a door, and led 
her, still blindfolded, into a house, and through a suite of apartments 
so spacious and so numerous as to impress her mind with a high idea, 
of the grandeur of the owner. At last her companion stopped her, 
and knocked gently at a door, which was presently opened to admit 
them, and as hastily locked as soon as they had entered. The 
covering was now taken from her eyes, when she found herself in a 
plainly-furnished chamber, in which was another gentleman, also 
masked, and a lady sitting on a bed. After a silence of some minutes, 
the gentleman informed her in a low whisper that the lady she saw 
was the person who had need of her professional assistance, and that 
when the child was bom she was to bring it to him in an adjoining 
closet, to which he retired. The door was behind the tapestry. 

The child, a female in&nt, was not long after, according to order, 
conveyed to the gentleman, who now led her through a long passage 
to a small room, which seemed unconnected with the house by any 
other communication, and in which was a prodigious pile of dry 
wood in the chimney blazing with great faTj. She was now informed 
that the child must be thrown into the fire, first stopping its mouth 
with a cloth, which he presented to her for that purpose. The 
woman naturally refused, but her companion, seizing her throat, 
drew a dagger, and vowing to put her instantly to death, she at last 
consented. Gagging the infant, she attempted to save it by suffoca- 
tion from pain yet more terrible ; but such was the eagerness of the 
barbarous employer that she was forced to lay it yet alive on the fire, 
when its agony gave it strength to spring out on the floor.*' It was 
thrown in again, and consumed to ashes. When this deed was done 
she was conducted to her house in the same manner as she had come 
from it, and the promised purse was thrown into her cottage after her. 
The tradition then goes on to relate the usual horrors upon the 
acquisidon of guilty treasure, and concludes that she determined to 
expiate her crime by bringing the instigator to justice. In the hopes 
of discovering the house, she traversed every part of the neighbour- 
hood within the distance she supposed she had been conducted, and 
contrived under various pretences (but the tradition does not inform 
us what pretences they were) to examine most of the large mansions 
which fell in her way. At length, when she was on the point of re- 
linquishing her search, she found at Littlecote a chamber and closet 
which she could scarcely doubt was the same in which the murder 
had been committed, but in her pocket she had a most positive clue. 
During the short attendance on the parturient lady she had the 
presence of mind to cut out of one of the bed-curtains a small piece 

Deep marks of bumins;, occwioaed by the child's jnniplDgont of tbe fire,Bi 
ended to be exhibited in the floor of tlie closet. It it needli 



the impoHJbility of this story. 
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of cloth, which, upon compaiing with a hole in the curtain of the 
room where she was, was found to tally.* She related the whole to 
a magistrate. Mr. Dorrellf was apprehended and tried on her 
evidence, but acquitted. It is said that he owed his escape to the 
eloquence of Sir John Popham, and that in gratitude for such service 
he bequeathed him this estate.^ 

Thus far tradition ; but now foi facts. It is certain that in the 
latter end of Elizabeth the estate was in the possession of Sir John 
Popham, as I shall subsequently show. 

This Sir John Popham was bom at Huntworth, ca Somerset, in 
1531, was some time student at Balliol College, Oxford, and was as 
Stout and skilful a man at sword and buckler as any in that age, and 
wild enough in his recreations.§ He was made aerjeant-at-law about 
1570, Solicitor -General in 1579, Attorney- General in rsSi, and 
treasurer of the Middle Temple. In 1592 he was promoted to the 
rank of Chief Justice of the King's Bench (not Common Pleas, as has 
been asserted). In 1600 he was sent by the Queen with some others 
to the Earl of Essex, to leam the cause of so many military men 
assembling at his house. He was detained by the soldiers therein, 
which was considered as tantamount to an imprisonment To this 
detention Sir John deposed upon his oath at the Earl's trial.[| 

Mr. Chamberlain, in his "Letters to Sir Dudley Carleton"1[ in 
1601, says: "On the 13th of August the Queen came to Windsor, 
and is expected shortly at Mr. Comptroller's** at Causham. And so 
the Progresses should hold on as far as Littlecot, a house of the Lord 

* The carUina were of broad blue cloth, fringed with yellaw, and are still 
thown, together with Ihe piece of cloth whicli the woman cut out, now sewed in 

T Id Nichol's "Hislorv of Leicesteishire," vol. iii., part ii., p. 627 leq, is «□ 
account of one Mr. John Darrell, or Dorrell, famous about the lime of the above 
occurrence for osiing out deviU, who was tried by ■ Special Commission, issued 
under the authoiilr of the Archbishop of York, which was afterwards removed 
into the High Commission Court, by whose sentence he was deinaded from the 
Ministry, and committed to close prison in York Castle. WheQier tbU WM one 
of the above &mily, I have not been able to leam. 

\ "General Chronicle," vol. i., pp. 226-22S. 

% Fuller's "Worthies," vol. ii., p. 284; and Chalmers'* "Biog. Diet." 

Ij Ibid., on the authority of CaJnden's "Elizabeth," anno 1600. 

IT An emtneot statesman, born near Watlington, Oion, March id, 1573, 
knighted in 1610, created Viscount Dorchester by King Charles, on his arrival ftom 
his embassy to Holland in 1638; died February 15, 1631-33, in his fifty-ninth year, 
and was buried at Westminster Abbey. Having no heirs, the title became extinct 

•• Sit William Knollys, Knight, son of Sir Francis KnoUys, K.R, whohad been 
Treasurer of the Household, was Comptroller of the Household in IS79- He 
was emplcjed by the Queen in 1592 to negotiate between the King of Spain and 
the Low Clountries. In 1601 he was made Treasurer of the Hoiuehold, and in 
1603 created Baton Knollys by King James, whose Queen be entertained at 
Causham on her way to Bath, 1613. He was made Master ol the Wards in 1614, 
and about the same time elected K.G. He was made Viscount Wallingfbrd in 
1616, Earl of Bunbuiy in 1623, and died in 1631. 
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Chief Justice in Wiltshire. But there be so many endeavours to 
hinder it, that I will Uy no great wager of the proceeding."* 

Sir John Popham Whs a very severe judge. He even counselled 
King James not to grant so many pardons to malefactors as he was 
used to do, but hit severity did great benefit to hb country even 
after his death.t He died in 1607, aged 76, and was buried at 
Wellington, where he had erected a noble mansion. 

Littlecote, though of no great importance in the present day, must 
have been a place of some consequence in the time of the Romans, 
for by the following particulars of a tessellated pavement found here, 
it appears to have been possessed of a temple. 

In the park in 1730, then in the possession of Edward Popham, 
Esq., was found by his steward, Mr. William George, 2 feet under- 
ground, a Roman pavement 41 feet by s8 feet, and seemed to have 
formed the floor of a temple. It consisted of two parts, the templum 
and sacrarium, answering to the nave and chancel of our churches. 
The outer part, which was nearly square, had at bottom a border, on 
the centre of which was a large two-handled cup, supported by two 
sea-monsters with fishes' tails, and behind them two dolphins. At 
the other end was also a border, with a similar cup supported by two 
tigers. "Die floor of the sacrarium was a square, raclosing a circle, 
and having semicircles of various rich patterns at three of its sides. 
In the centre was Apollo playing on his harp, and in four surrounding 
compartments four female figures representing the four seasons, 
mounted on four beasts ; the first, holding a flower in her hand, and 
seated on a deer, might represent Spring ; the second, on a panther, 
and holding a swan. Summer ; the third, resting on a branch, 
perhaps of a vine, roide on a bull, Autumn ; and the fourth, on a 
goat, held nothing in her hand, and represented Winter. The two 
first figures were naked to the waist, the two last clothed. 

Such is Professor Ward's account of this curious pavement, one of 
the largest ever found in England, but in 1733 unhappily destroyed. 
Mr. George, above-mentioned, made an exact drawing of it in all its 
parts in their proper colours, whence his widow afterwards worked a 
beautiful carpet, reduced to the size of i indi to a foot of the original, 
and from whence it was engraved by Mr. Vcrtue, at the expense of 
the Society of Antiquaries.} 

Among some of the late superstitious tales respecting this place are 
the following : In the dusk of the evening some of the country 
people have frequently seen in the avenue leading to the bouse a 
coach furiously drawn by six horses, in which was a gentleman and 
lady richly dressed, the latter having on her lap a child of angelic 
beauty, but the lady and gentleman were headless ! 

An honest husbandman of Hungerford reported that be, with 



■ Nicludi'i "Blii. Pros.," new edit,, vol. iiL, p. 565. 
t Fn1)«r'»"Wortlue«,''^voLiL.ii.384. t Googh'i "C 
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others in his company, returning to Littlecote on a winter's evening 
with a load of bricks in a waggon, the waggon stuck in a slough in a 
deep road under the park pales so fast that they determined, after 
many useless efforts, to go to the stabies for more horses. Having 
entered the park, and winding towards the house, they beheld among 
the trees opposite to the place where the waggon was iixed a cbild 
surrounded by a radiant light, in the attitude of beckoning towards 
the road, when lo I the loaded waggon rose slowly over the fence 
and gently alighted on the smooch turf on the inner side, from 
whence, when the next morning's sunrise had encouraged them to 
approach the spot, it was drawn home without difficulty. 

Longleat. 

[1836, Ar« Il.,pp. 406-40S.] 

Longleat House, the seat of the Marquis of Bath, is situate about 
four miles west of Warminster in Wiltshire. After proceeding more 
than two miles through the extensive grounds of this noble domain 
the house is seen, at a sudden turning of the road, in the valley 
below. This ancient and magnificent mansion stands in the midst 
of a fine, well-wooded park, encircled with belts of plantations 
extending about twelve miles in circumference. A considerable 
branch of the river Frome running through the grounds and dis- 
charging itself in a cascade close to the gardens forms a conspicuous 
feature of the landscape, and adds greatly to the beauty and variety 
of the scenery. For size and number of apartments this scat 
probably equals any house in England. It is said to have been the 
first well-built house in the kingdom. It was begun in 1567 by Sir 
John Thynne, on the site of the dissolved priory, purchased by him 
of Sir John Horsey in the 32 Henry VIII., and occupied twelve 
years in building 

The exterior of the mansion* is remarkably grand and imposing, 
being no less than azo feet in front, and lao feet in depth, and the 
height proportionate to these dimensions. The effect is improved 
by colossal figures of warriors, standing in various attitudes on the 
balustrades of the whole front and sides of the edifice, similar to 
those on th6 summit of the gateway of Alnwick Castle, the seat of 
the Duke of Northumberland. The innumerable windows in every 
direction contribute greatly to the light and airy appearance of the 
mansion. The entrance is by a magnificent flight of stone steps, 
and over the doorway is placed the family coronet. 

The interior is no less elegant and spacious, containing nearly 
170 rooms, all decorated with various degrees of splendoqr. The 
entrance leads into a lofty hall,* decorated with paneb and antique 

* The exterior of the manrion and interior of the hall ue well engraved in 
Sir R. C HoBre't ' Hqtteibniy Hsndied," p. 70, from drawings b; J. Bncklei, 
r.S.A.— En. 
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sofiu of highljr-poUshed oak, and a roof of the same materials with 
projecting arches, resembling that of Westminster HaU. On the 
walls are pictures of the size of life, representing some of the 
ancestors of the family dres&ed in the hunting costume of the last 
century with their horses and bounds, and suspended round the hall 
are the immense antlers of various species of the stag. At the upper 
end is a large music gallery, ornamented with the crests and quarter- 
ings of the house of Bath. The &nest rooms are the dining-room, 
drawing-room, and library, all of which are furnished in the most 
costly style, and filled with valuable foreign cabinets and tables of 
tortoiseshell inlaid with brass. The walls of the drawing-room are 
entirely covered with rich damask, and the other furniture is enriched 
with corresponding materials. This suite of apartments, and most 
of the other rooms, and also the galleries extending round the house, 
are adorned with pictures by some of the most eminent masters : 
Rubens, Vandyck, Janssen, Snyders, Mytens, Zucchero, Sir Peter 
Lely, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Sir Joshua Reynolds, etc. They consist 
chiefly of portraits of the ancestor^of the present family, and several 
of the nobility who became connected with it by intermaTriages, 
especially of Sir John Thynne, the founder of Longleat House 
(painted in 1580*) ; of Thomas Thynne, Esq. (who was assassinated 
in his carriage at Pall Mall, and to whose memory a monument is 
erected in Westminster Abbey) ; and of Lords Weymouth and 
Thynne, the Duke of Somerset, and Lord Coventry. But this 
collection is more particularly valuable for the portraits of many 
celebrated historical personages who flourished in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Amongst the most conspicuous are the 
portraits of Henry VIIL ; of Charles I. and his Queen, Henrietta 
Maria of France, and their infant family (Prince Charles, James, 
Duke of York, and the Princess Elizabeth) by Vandyke ; another 
likeness of Charles I. by a different artist ; Charles H. (when King); 
James IL ; Mary, Queen of Scots ; Lord Seymour, of Sudley, Lord 
High Admiral of Englandt (who was beheaded for a conspiracy 
against his brother, the Protector Somerset, in the reign of 
Edward VI.) ; of Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and Devereux, Earl of 
Essex (the two favourites of Queen Elizabeth) ; of Lord Bacon ; Sir 
Walter Raleigh ; Martin Luther ; Pope Boniface ; Sir Thomas 
Gresham ; Lord Arlington (one of the celebrated cabal in the reign 
of Charles H.); the Prince of Condd; Cardinal Richelieu; Count 
Tioike, a Polish nobleman (a remarkably fine painting), etc 

Among other pictures of ancient date is a portrait of the celebrated 
Jane Shore, which has been much and deservedly admired, not only 
as an antique and rare specimen of art, but for the correctness and 

* Enmved by Worthington in Sir R. C. Hoate's "Heytesbuiy Mnndied," 
p. 64.— Ed. 

T Of tbU portndt, ue GmUeman's Magmitu, vol. xciv., part L, p. 4(X — Ed. 
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tnith of its deEign and colouring. In one of the apartments adjoin- 
ing the drawing-room are portraits of the late Marquis of Bath, and 
Lord Chancellor Thurtow, in the most finished style of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. There are but few paintings on historical subjects, and 
scarcely any productions of the Italian and Flemish schools. On the 
grand staircase, however, are two spirited hunting pieces by Snyders, 
and a lion hunt said to have been sketched by Rubens. In the long 
room is another capital performance of Snyders representing two 
falcons in the act of destroying a heron. The few remaining pictures 
deserving notice are the Battle of Amazons, by a French painter ; 
the Holy Family, by a pupil of Rubens ; and six views of Venice, by 
a Venetian artist. The library contains a costly assemblage of books 
in Various languages, and is arranged and classilied with peculiar 
taste and elegance. In this apartment are several old portraits of 
ancient British mooarcbs. 

On the right side of the mansion is a small but handsome chapel 
for the accommodation of the Marquis of Bath and bis family, with 
seats below for the household and strangers who occasionally attend 
the service. The altar is extremely rich, and above is a painting 
apparently in imitation of bas-ielief. The windows are formed of 
beautifully-stained glass representing various events in the history of 
our Saviour. This chapel is an unique specimen of taste and judg- 
ment, both in the design and the execution. 

Behind and on the left of the house is an extensive garden laid 
out with great skill, and filled with choice exotics. In the centre is 
a sparkling fountain playing into a larger basin, and at the extremity 
are hot and green-houses, a spacious orangery, etc. On the right 
wing are the stables and ofhces, built in a quadrangular form. These 
are of comparatively modern erection on the site of the old stables, 
which seem (from an old painting) to have been of a very inferior 
description, and by no means in character with the noble appearance 
and architectural magnificence of the mansion itselfl Under the 
orangery is an archway through which the river Frome tuns after 
having formed a small lake in this part of the grounds. The park is 
well stocked with deer, and amongst the innumerable trees which 
ornament it are a profusion of oaks of immense size and foliage, and 
some of the lai^est Scotch spruce and silver firs in England In 
front of the mansion roads diverge in different directions towaids 
Warminster, Frome, Horningsdean, etc. " In fact, the whole scene 
exhibits a beautiful variety of country, rich natural landscapes, 
heightened by the judicious exertions of art in fine, well-disposed 
plantations. All is on the great scale, and everything around recalls 
the remembrance of ancient English magniScence." 

This splendid mansion was honoured by a visit from his late 
majesty George III., who was enteruined by bis noble host for 
several days with princely grandeur and hospitality. 
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Maiden Bradley. 

I1816, Part I., ^ 393.] 

Maiden Bradlef is ». long, straggling, but extremely neat rillage, 
situate on the road between Stourhead and Longleat, about four 
miles from the fonser mansion. It is a place of considerable 
antiquity. A nunnery was founded here by Hemasser Bisset in the 
reign of Henry IL The peculiar objects of this institution was the 
maintenance of leprous women : but to them were added some 
Secular brothers, whose duty it was to provide necessaries and 
manage their estates for them. Hubert, the last Bishop of Sarum, 
about 1 190, removed these priests, and substituted a prior and canons 
of the Augustine Order. At the dissolution of this hospital the 
annual revenues amounted, according to Dugdale, to ;f 180 ros. Sd., 
and Speed ^(97 18s. Sd. Henry VIII. granted the site and the 
buildings to Edward Seymour, Viscount Beauchamp, and the 
property has continued in the same family to the present time. 
Fart of the monastic buildings have been converted into a farmhouse. 

The church is a small edifice, consisting of a body and two aisles, 
and a square [over at the west end. The chief entrance is by a porch 
on the south side. The building, both externally and internally, is 
perfectly plain, the windows are a mixture of pointed and square, 
but not of very ancient date ; and there is nothing to claim par- 
ticular remark except the monuments, the principal of which is one 
to the memory of Sir Edward Seymour, welt-executed in marble, 
A.D. 1750 \ and the celebrity of the person whom it commemorates, 
renders it worthy of distinction. The figure is in a reclining position, 
habited in the robes of a senator. On the pediment are two winged 
cherubs, one holding a torch, the other a serpent — emblems of death 
and eternity. The monument was reused in 1750 by the Baronet's 
grandson, and contains the following inscription : 

" Under thil muble are dep(»ited the remuns of Sir Edward Seymoni, But., 
late of Buty Posiiojf, in Ihe coanty of Devon and of this place. A man of mch 
cDdowmenti ai added lustre to his wbole ancetiiy, commanded retetence fiuni 
hia contenipor«ie«, and standi the fairest patron to posteiity, being often called 
to Council, and always chosen in Parliament . . . Bora in the year 1633 . . . 
he died in the year 1707. Fraods Seymoni, Esa., in jost Teneration for the 
memMy of his illustrioos grand&.ther, and in due obedience to the last will and 
Testament of Lieut. -Gen. William Seymour, second son to the deceased Sir 
Edward, hath canted this monument to be eiccled, 1750." 

A short distance east of the church is Bradley House, the residence 
of the Duke of Somerset. As an architectural object, this mansion 
is of no importance, but the size renders it convenient The south 
part and principal front has a square wing at each extremity, which 
I>rojects considerably before the centre ; the rooms are handsome, 
lighted t^ lai^e windows. The grounds belonging to it, though not 
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extemive, are very pleasant, at the soutbero extremity of which is a 
lofty chalk hill. An Obsbrver. 

Malmesbury. 

[1788, Art 7.,/^. 511,513.] 

Brief for thk Repairing of Malmesbury Church. 

" Mar. 1, 1788. Whereas it hath been represented unto us that 
the abbey or parochial church of St Paul, in Malmesbury, is a very 
beautiful, large, and ancient fabric, being built about 1,100 years 
since, and covers 60 perches of ground, and is adorned in various 
parts of it nith curious work of different orders ; that the church, at 
the dissolution of monasteries, in order to preserve so venerable a 
structure, was purchased by the aldermen of the said borough, and, 
notwithstanding the parishioners have, from time to time, expended 
several large sums of money in support of the said fabric, yet the 
same is now become very ruinous through length of time, particularly 
the south walls are greatly decayed and bulged, and several of the 
arches, together with the roo^ are become very rotten, and in great 
danger of falling into the church ; the north walls are also shattered 
with many cradu and flaws, and not without danger even in the 
foundation, and several pinnacles are already fallen in ; that the 
parishioners have, by a former collection by virtue of his Majesty's 
letters patent, collected the sum of ;^47o r5s. rrd., which sum is 
vested in the three per cent. Consolidated Annuities, until they have 
authority to collect a further sum for the repair of the said church ; 
which, by the oath of James Dartey, an able and experienced archi- 
tect, who has viewed the church, and estimated the charge of taking 
down a part, and repairing the same, will amount to ^3,441 4s., 
exclusive of the foresaid sum and the old materials. — A brief to 
collect from house to house. Trustees : Sir James Tilney Long, 
Bart, Thomas Estcourt Creswell, Charles Wesly Coxe, Thomas 
Kstcourt, Esq., Rev. Thomas Pollock, LL.D., Edm. Wilkins, Esq., 
high steward, the aldermen and capital burgesses \ the minister and 
churchwardens for the time being, William Stevenson and William 
Hilditcb, Gents. Feb. 26, a8 Geo. IIL" 

\l%H,PartI.,f. 339.] 

In the annexed plate are " Some of the principal ornaments of 
Malmeshury Abbey, 675," brought forward to convince by their 
strong affinity to the Roman style, that such sculptures, and the 
architectural lines whereon they are displayed, are of the original 
Saxon foundations, as per date : A. remains of west entrance (con- 
tinual of columns downwards dispensed with in this plate) ; E. part 
of the arched recesses on west front; C. patera on south front; 
D. columns and rounds, string on west and south fronts ; £. string 
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on west and south fronts; F. drsgon's head to sweeping cornice 
of south porch ; G. architrave to an arch, north front ; H. archi- 
trare to second doorway internally of south porch ; I. }. K. L. Ml, 
parts of architrave to first doorway internally of north porch ; one 
of the effigies (St. Peter) in the basso-relievos in north porch. 

J. c 

\\%l^,PartII..fp. 305, 306,] 

The drawing accompanying this communication (see Plate II., 
Fig. i) represents a doorway in the abbey at Malmesbuiy. It is in 
the screen that divides the nave from what remains of the transept, 
and was discovered at the time the late reparations were being 
carried into execution in that venerable fabric. Fig. 3 is the archi- 
trave, and Fig. 3 the cornice. This screen, as all those who are 
acquainted with the abbey know, now supplies the place of an altar- 
piece, and does not separate the transept from the choir, but divides 
the nave from what once was the transept. The lofty arch leading 
from the nave into the transept is now walled up, and it is against 
this lofty blank wall that the screen is situated. I am not enough of 
an antiquary to speak positively upon the subject, but I believe the 
place occupied by this screen was that usually appropriated to the 
rood-loft ; whether there was a screen in this situation when the 
abbey was entire of course cannot be ascertained \ if there was, it must 
either have been destroyed or removed, and the present one erected 
in its stead. The form of the arch, I believe, denotes it to have 
been of the time of the Tudors ; added to this, the cornice is decorated 
with the heraldic bearings of the house of Lancaster, as the portcullis, 
the united roses, etc, all which evidently show that the work was 
posterior to the union of the two houses by Henry VII. 's marriage 
with the heiress of the house of York. Immediately over the door- 
way, in the centre of the screen and. in the cornice, are the royal 
arms, with the lion and a wivern, a dragon as supporter. From a 
note in Rapin, it appears that the gold coin of Henry VIII. had the 
royal arms with these supporters on the reverse ; it should hence 
appear that this screen was erected in that monarch's reign. Leland, 
who travelled in his reign, says that the great tower or spire over the 
transept was gone, and had fallen down in memori& keminum, an 
expression that would lead one to suppose that the destruction of the 
tower was not very recent, and bad probably taken place before the 
reign of Henry VIII. It is not, however, easy to conceive what 
could have induced the erection of this screen in its present situadon 
if the tower had then fallen, as it could have answered no purpose 
whatever, unless they had begun to restore the abbey previous to the 
Dissolution, and perhaps this screen was one of their first efforts for 
that purpose ; but all is conjecture. No subject has, however, more 
engaged the attention of antiquaries than the different periods at 
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which the abbey vas erected ; this is more particularly the case with 
the beautiful south porch, which has been univetsalty and enthu- 
siastically admired. Nothing certainly can exceed its elegance. 
Mr. King, in his " Munimenta Antiqua," attributes it to Aldelhm ; 
but it must be obvious to everyone that such a work as this could 
only be the production of persons possessing much greater skill than 
we can suppose our Saxon ancestors of the seventh century to have 
been possessed of. No doubt the south porch is an imitation and 
improvement of the Saxon style ; and I think there is every reason 
to believe that this southern porch, as well as the grand western 
entrance, were both erected in the twelfUi century. There is a 
fragment only of the western entrance remaining, but both porches 
appear to have been of the same era, and extremely similar. The 
ornamental parts of both consist of sculptures of scriptural subjects ; 
and what is remarkable, they both appear to have been erected after 
the completion of the abbey. The great south porch completely 
conceals one of the windows of the south aisle of the abbey and 
partly hides another; and at the western entrance it appears that 
the work was completed subsequently to the original building, as the 
lines or courses of masonry in the work of the pillars and archwork 
above do not run in line or correspond with the courses in the 
masonry on the sides of the entrance ; and this circumstance is also 
to be observed in the framing (I know not the technical expression 
or term) of what remains of the great western window, as well as in 
many other instances in different parts of the abbey. Hence it must 
be extremely difficult for anyone to say when the abbey was erected, 
such liberties having been taken with the original structure. There 
is an engraving of the fragment remaining of the great western 
entrance in Mr. Britton's " Architectural Antiquities,"* from a drawing 
by Mr. Carter ; but Mr. Britton's is the most correct On the capital 
of one of the remaining pillars, as represented in Mr. Britton's plate, 
may be discerned something like a Sagittarius ; on the pillar, how- 
ever, it is very visible, distinct, and well preserved. 

Mr. Moffatt, in his " History of Malmesbury," p. 66, says : "There 
is a relic of the circular arch of the grand western entrance. The 
pillars are round and plain from the base to the capital, and here 
commences elegant sculpture. It has a few bas-reliefs remiuning in 
good preservation. One of the figures, a Sagittary, has been par- 
ticularly admired by the antiquary." Now, as the Sagittarius was an 
armorial bearing of King Stephen (my authority is Wright's edition 
of Heylin's "Help to English History"), is it not extremely probable 
that both these porches were erected in that monarch's reign, and 
that by the potent and wealthy Bishop Roger, of Salisbury ? He is 
known to have been much at Malmesbury ; he was the wealthiest 
subject in England, and, of course, the most capable of executing 
* S«e GaUUmaiii Stagaaine, 1803, put it, p. 3x1. 
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such elegant and costly works. Previous to their disputes, he was 
the great favourite of Stephen, and a principal instrument in the 
election of that monarch to the £nglish throne. It is, therefore, I 
submit, extremely likely that it was this bishop who erected these 
porches, and ornamented them with the heraldic insignia of his patron 
and sovereign. 

What I have said I think is confirmed by Mi. Mofl^ who in his 
" History," p. 25, says : " Previous to the accession of Stephen to the 
throne, Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, an ambitious prelate, had ^ken 
to himself the custody of Malmesbuty Abbey. Whilst it was in his 
hands he fortified the town with walls and a castle"; and adds, 
" that Camden informs us that he erected both in this place and at 
Salisbury structures for cost very chargeable, and foi show very 
beautiful. The stones were set in such exact order that the joints 
could not be seen." I think this observation of Camden must refer 
to the erection of the porches, and, with what I have stated, in a 
great measure decides the question as to the period when the el^ant 
porch of our venerable abbey was erected. B. C, T. 

[1830, Part I., pp. 503,504.] 

The following Petition, complaining of the neglect, mismanage- 
ment, and oppression, of the Parliamentarian garrison at Malmes- 
bury, b from a draft on vellum, without signatures, which has been 
preserved by the singular accident of its having been made the cover 
of a ciphering book.* Malmesbury was surrendered by the Royalists 
March 37, 1643; and it was probably during that year that this 
Petition was framed. As a picture of the iron sway of the Stem 
Republicans, even to a community of their own party, and of the 
miseries attendant on civil war and military government under all 
circumstances, as well as an interesting record connected with local 
history, I think it not unworthy of insertion in ^our miscellany. 

To the Right hon**^ the Com<« of both Kingdomes. 
The humble Petition of certaine freeholders and other sufficient 
inhabitants of the County of Wiltes, dwellii^e neere vnto the 
Garrison of Malmesbury. 
Humbly sheweth. 
That since the Garrison of Malmesburie was reduced vnto the 
obedience of the Parliam*, the same hath not onely beene maintained, 
* Belonging to Edwaid Ady in l6S[. Ai this book bu remained in the posses- 
sion of an inbsbitBnt of Scagry, where the family of Ady 01 Adye lived (in tbe 
cbincel of Seagiy Charch is a tomb to the mtmorj of Edwud Adye, who died in 
1663 ; at tbe tide of the charch a tablet to the memory of Williun Adje, I747> 
Edward Adye, 1765, and others of the family), it is probable that the Edward 
Ady of l6gl was at school at Malmesliury, foar miles distant, and that the 
schoolmaster, whoever he was, may have placed thii parchment covet on the 
book. The same individual is in possession of some fine specimene of penman- 
ship, written for "Edward Adye ' by William Crowcb, apparently of the peiiod 
above mentioned (16S1) at an older ^te. 
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espettallie by the contribuc'oD of your petic'oners, and the places 
necre adjoynmge, but also your petic'oners have ordinaiily glren 
free quarter to the forces of the said Garrison, and their plowes* 
have been prest at all seasons both to carry stone and tyrabei and 
other raaterialls for the fortificac'ons, and to cany hay, wood, and 
coles, for other vses in the said Garrison, w'hout any paym* for the 
same; And moreouer divers considerable debts are contracted by 
certaine well affected Gent, of the Countie (as youi petic'oners are 
informed) for the buyingc of ammunic'on and other necessaries, and 
for raysinge of horse and armes for the defence of the countrie (w^** 
debts your petic'oners hold themselves bounden in duty to dischardge 
accordinge to their proporc'on 11^ other parts of the Countie). And 
whereas your petic'oners hoped (as the fruits of these great expenses) 
to have beene p'tecled in some measure from violence and rapine, 
yet the enimy hath alwaies compelled the countrie to paie coatri- 
Duc'on and other taxes, and alsoe hath continually plundered and 
Spoyled yC petic'oners, and the inhabitants of places neerest adjacent 
to the said Garrison, w*hout any opposic'on of the said forces, all 
W^h hath happened through the insufficiency, timidity, and falshood 
of the chiefe Com'anders and certaine other Officers of the said 
Garrison, who have not onely notoriously deceived y* State by 
fillinge vp their piusters w'h hired men, but alsoe have rather 
applyed themselves to excessive drinckinge, p'phane swearinge, and 
vicious and riotous livinge, than to exercise the duty of their places. 
And their counsells haue alwaies beensoepubliq that noe designeof 
theirs have ever been followed w% good successe, but those p'visioos 
w<=h have beene made for our defence have beene alwaies turned to 
the advantadge of the enimy, and the forces and armes (espetiallie 
of horse) raysed to p'tect vs, have beene soe remissly governed, that 
y* enimy hath alwaies surprised them, and by . . . been enabled to 
mine vs. And yet these calamities haue beene increased by sundrie 
most grievous insolencies and oppressions acted by the authoritie of 
the said Garrison both upon the p'sons and estates of divers in- 
habitants of the countrie, as by imprisonm*', vnjust exactions of 
money, hay, and other p'visions, seasinge of horses, vnder pretence 
of recruit in ge the horse forces lost by neglegenceof the commanders, 
and other grievances. And lastly, the familiaritie and favours w°h 
malignaots have in the said garrison doe begett a vehem* suspic'on 
in your petic'oners, that the said Com'anders and Officers, or some 
of them, may finde an opportunity to deliver the same vp vnio y" 
enimy w'hout any such resistance as might bee made in defence of a 
place soe stronge and considerable. 

In due considerac'on of the premisses may it please this Right 
)]Q„sbk Com"** to graunte vnto your pedc'oners that the govem«*of 

* Probablf thcii (earns. 
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the said Garrison and forces mar ^^ reduced into some better 
forme, and (hat y* said Com'anders and OtScers may be removed, 
and that other able Com'anders and Officers, such in whom your 
petic'oners may have confidence, may bee placed to com'and and 
govern the said garrison and forces, and that a Receive' may be 
appointed for y* said Garrison, who shall bee tyed to give a 
moonethly accompt for the satisfac'on of the countrie, by w=h 
meins corrupc'on may bee the more avoyded, and the debts of 
the Countie the sooner satisfied. And that those Gent, and others 
(many of W^h are either malignants or neuters) who formerly found 
trained horses, may bee compelled to find horse and armes for y* 
recruite of the horse forces of this Countie. And yo* petic'oners 
in acceptance of this favoure shall cheerfully contribute to y* main- 
tenance of the said Garrison and forces, and shall alsoe enter into 
any other considerac'on for defence of the said Garrison and partes 
adjoininge. 

[1833, /to< 7.,/^ 40s, 406.] 

I have thought it not unfit to say .something of the policy of that 
ancient Corporation of Malmesbury, which, by the justice and 
clemency and liberality of former kings, hath not only retained its 
ancient form of Government, but hath been enriched vith great 
quantities of land, which are disposed amongst the freemen and 
guildeners by very just and prudent methods. The Borough of 
Malmesbury is situated in two parishes — that of Malmesbury proper, 
and that of Westport. But, although the franchise of the abbey is 
part of the parish of Malmesbury, the Borough extendeth not into it. 
The commoners and guildeners of Malmesbury are divided into six 
centuries, or hundreds, or tribes, and every commoner is reduced 
under one of these tribes, and enrolled in a large skin, under the 
name of a tribe or hundred, so that there are six columns of names, 
all which persona have right of common in the large portion of 
ground called King's Heath, given to them by charter in reward of 
foithfnl services done to King Athelstan, whose monument is yet 
extant in Malmesbury, by that magnanimous king, but wisely 
limited, BO that every commoner hath an equal advantage by it. 
Now, the forty-eight names which by antiquity or seniority come to 
be next the names of the respective centuries or tribes are termed 
the " forty-eighths," and have an addition of land in a common field 
belonging to that Corporation as a Corporation. There is also a 
superior order of " twenty-fours," which are elected ever out of the 
forty-eight by the majority of the " twenty-fours," who do not always 
respect seniority, but the tribes of the persons. There is also 
another order, which consists of thirteen, who by the majority of the 
thirteen are ever elected out of the twenty-fours only, in which election 
seniority is also not always regarded. Three persons of this thirteen 
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are yearly presented to the commoners by the rest of the thirteen, 
who choose out of them an alderman for the ensuing year, which 
alderman is a justice of the peace for the Borough, and hath power to 
nominate a deputy, who is to act only when the alderman is out of 
the Borough. These thirteen have also large meadows or pastures, 
none less than ^8 nor none woith more than ;^i6 per annum to 
each one, but under penalties of waste, so that these grounds are not 
impaired, although they pass through many hands. Out of the 
profits of these lands the thirteens pay somewhat to a free school, 
and maintain their burgesses whilst at Parliament, whom also they 
choose only. 

The number of persons in the parish of Malmesbury were some 
years since, by the Bishop's injunction to Mr. Cooke, the then vicar, 
returned to his lordship to be a very few under or over z.ooo, of 
which four persons only frequented not the church, and of them there 
was no Papist, or, at least, that owned that persuasion ; and, indeed, 
upon a diligent inquiry made about four years since there was found 
in North Wiltshire very few Papists— I think not above three women, 
and no one man, inhabiting there, although that part of the country 
contains the Devizes, Marlborough, Calne, Chippenham, Malmes- 
bury, Wotton Bassett, Cricklade, and Bedwin, all borough towns, 
sending each two burgesses to Parliament, and several other con- 
siderable merchant towns, and about 150 for the more part populous 
parishes. Westport, perhaps, is not much behind Malmesbury 
parish, it containing Westport, part of the borough, Charleton (which 
hath church and vicarage endowed), and Beokenbuiy, and several 
forms and inhabited places; of these about 400 families are com- 
moners of the borough ; the other inhabitants are either not qualified 
or cannot be sa 

(1837.-'^ //■./. 573.] 

As a native and an inhabitant of Malmesbury, I have always been 
proud of the venerable ruin that adorns the town. I never pass it, 
and that I do almost daily, without its exciting in my mind the 
highest admiration of its wonderfiil, I had almost said surpassing, 
sublimity and grandeur. Long has the western fragment been 
desecrated with everything that was vile and execrable : I am happy, 
however, now to say that the stables, hovels, pigstyes, etc, have been 
removed, and the interior of the western doorway is now seen in all 
its ruined grandeur. Cleared from the accumulated filth and rubbish 
of ages, the ground has been made level irith what was once the 
original floor of the nave and side aisles. In accomplishing this, the 
workmen at the west end of the north aisle came upon part of an 
encaustic pavement. Among the fragments were two which formed 
portions of a circle, containing a black-letter inscription. On one of 
them are clearly the words 3Ett tc ll'« (see the plate) : the words on 

19— a 
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the other are illegible ; but on both tiles is a shield containing the 
letters R. A. interlaced, and at one corner the letter M.* There 
can be no doubt that the latter stands for the name of the abbey, 
and the former for Robertus Abbas, signifying Robert de Pershore, 
who was abbot from 1434 to 1434. 

At the same place was found a tile with the arms of Despencer, 
similar to those in the plate, with the addition of three leaves at each 
of the lower comers underneath the shield. 

The discovery of these relics reminded me of the fine remains 
of similar pavements which still exist in some lower apartments of 
the abbey house, now used as dairies; and I have acairdingly had 
drawings made for you of some of the finest. I am glad of the 
present opportunity of doing this, as most of them are considerably 
worn, and, though the patterns remain, the white earth with which 
they were inlaid has generally been removed by their constantly 
repeated washings. 

They are certainly some of the most elegant monastic pavements 
that have been preserved. The age of the lower portion, the tiles of 
which are 5^ inches square, is probably not far different from that of 
those already described. The upper piece, consisting of nine tiles, 
each 6j inches square, is about fifty years earlier. The initials W. C, 
placed on either side the shield of the grilBn, are those of Walter 
Canune, who was abbot from 1360 to 1396. B. C. T. 

(1863, -fl»^/-.A>- 47, 48.1 

The following account of the abbey church of Malmesbury, by 
Antony ^ Wood, is extracted from a volume of the Oxford antiquary's 
MS. collections, now deposited in the Bodleian Library (No. 8,5r7 
in Huddesford's Catalogue). We print it without comment, for the 
service of those who may not have access to the original. . 

Wood alludes to his visit to Malmesbury in one of bis manuscript 
letters to John Aubrey, who, replying to his brother antiquary, says, 

* The design of these tiln eorrcspoods with thnt of a perfect pattern of 
four eagraved in the GtnlUman's Magatine, 1819, part ii., p. 577, from the 
cburch of Stone in Worcestershire. The text rouad this set, when rigbdy 
Biranged (for they are not so in the eDfrravin^), reads a9 follows : ^ttuta tt«s 
hioM ealntartB n'tr tt ')>ptn gl^riam tto'ie tni Vnt VSUn nos. At the 

comers are the initials $ and S ; and within the circle are the fouT following 
shields: I. A chevron between (en crosses palie — BerktUy ; 3. A heart pierced 
with three nails, and in base seven gouts of blood, between two figures, perhaps 
intended for the hammer and pincers, emblems of our Lord's Passion ; 3. On « 
chief two mullets — St.Jskit; 4. A saltire between two mullets in chief and base 
points, and (he letters 1 1 in fess. Towards the discovery of the puti.es intended 
to be commemorated by these arms and initials, a reference to Nash's " Worcestet- 
shirc " has supplied only the informalion that there was in the church of Stone 
a chantry, to which James Lord Berkeley presented as patron in 1435, and we 
may therefore be satisfied that the statement was correct that the tiles were in 
Stone Church.— Ed. 
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" The stately remaiDes of y Abbey of Mabnesbury cannot but affect 
w^ sadnes the mind of any ingeniose and good man." 

"The 38 June, 1678. I went from Bathe to Malrosburie in 
Wiltshire, once famous for a rich and well endowed Abbey. The 
rains of the Church wherof do shew y* it hath been a verie statelie 
and proud fabrick. It is seated upon a little hill w<^ descends every 
way about it, and upon part of the descent stands the Towne, once 
verie famous for Cloathing, but now poore and ragged. W° I came 
within the churchyard I found the body of the said church onlie 
standing, and y* scarce so, for if I am not mistaken part of its west 
end hathe been pulled downe. As for the laig * choire, and north 
juid south cross Isles, with the most lai^ and statelie Tower in the 
middle, were as I conceive demolished at the dissolution, te'p. Hen. 8, 
and the bodie y* remained was with much ado purchased of the K. 
by T. Stumps, a wealthie clothier of Malmburie, to y° end y* it might 
serve for a church for the parish.! 

"The porch leading into y' said bodie is the most statelie and 
costlie carved peice of work y* my eyes ever beheld, carrying with It 
also a verie venerable face of antiquity. It is broad without side, 
and by degrees as y° enter is lesser, and upon y* columns y* so lessen 
the entry are well carved little scripture stories X in evene little pan 
of each columne, as before in the p'portion of the gate y may see. 
W° y^ are in the porch, y° may see on one side in the wall the 
effigies of 6 of Xfs disciples curiouslie cut in stone, and effigies 
of our Saviour hovering ov* them. On the other side y° may see 
the like. 

" W" I entred into the church I had a Strang" veneration caroe 
upon me to see the ruins of such a majestick and gigantick pile, 
with windowes over windowes and walks over walks in the walls, 
and statelie pillars, curious carved work everywhere; but as for 
monuments, I found not one antient but y* of K. Ethelstan, a saxon 
King (son of Edward the Elder), who died an. 940, w^ is more than 
an 100 and ao yeares before the norman conquest. The description 
of this monument is according to my observation thus. Between 
the two upp' pillars on the south side of this bodie of the church 
now remainii^ is an altar monument of a yard and a quarter h^h, 
all built of plain free-stone, like in a manner to such stone monuments 
y* wee see standing in our churchyards. 

"On the top of the said monument layes the short p'portion of a 
nian§ in a loose garment like a gowne, reaching to his feet, but 
without sleeves. He hath a coronet on his head, a ball in his left 

' A lorg tower, see after (LeUod). K spire (Lelind). 

f "CTanmei'i licenie to convert the Abbey Church into a Puish Qmidl is 
dftted 30th Aagnst, 1541." Vide Aubrey and J&ckion's "Topographical Collec- 
tions for Wilt*," 4to., 1863, p. 36a. 

X In eveiie one of these imall diviiiooB ii a little ■totie. 

I Hittoriea telU w jr- be wu a ihort man. 
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hand, and a scepter in his right. Hit head being defaced in the late 
civill waiT,* the inhabitants put on another with a bushie beard, but 
whether Hke to j* form' I cannot telL At and beyond his bead 
layes an antient carved peice of tabemacular worlce,t much like that 
over our Pound's head (Walter de Merton) y* is over Merton College 
gate : all w^ except the scepter is of free-stone. There is a lyon 
also couchant at his feet, and on each side of y King's head sets an 
angell, all of free-stone also, but j' angells seeme to be new, and not 
unlikelie added to the monument 

"This monument I suppose did formlie stand in the choire on 
the s. side, but removed to this place at the dissolution. 

"In the place of the choire is now a garden belonging to a 
Gentleman's house, at y* east end of the body of [the] church or on 
the east side at some distance. 

"At the upper end of this body is a monument for one Hobbes,^ 
who died an. 1606, of the family of Hobbes of Newport, a litde 
hamlet joyning to Malmsbury, where out great philosopher, Tho. 
Hobbes of Malmsburie, received his first breath. Not one coat of 
ar'es in the windowes of this church." 

Wood then gives at length I.cland's account of Malmesbury ; at 
the end be says : 

"Thus fan Leland concerning Malmesbyrie, but w**" is a wond' to 
me, not one word of a monument in the abbey chirch, and pardcu- 
lariw y* of K. Ethelstan, w<^ y inhabitants shew to this day." 

Marlborough. 

[1800, Fart II., p. 1035.] 

Plate I. represents the north view of a fine cromlech on Marl- 
borough Downs, Wilts, situated about two miles from the town of 
that name, and the same distance from Avebury. As I have never 
seen a correct view of it published, and being desirous of collecting 
every " scattered ray of information " upon the Dniidical monu- 
ments, as well as the natural history of Wiltshire, I have been induced 
to make a drawing for the GentUmati's Magagtm, hoping through 
that medium to obtain some information upon this object. . . . 

J. Britton. 

* "Sir Willum Waller's soldiers broke the head of the fifrure to pieces." Vide 
AubtCT •nd Jackson's "Topographical Collections for Wills," 4lo., l862, p. 358. 

t Und' the said tabemacular work weie not long siace seen some bones. 

X "There is still in Malmesbury Abbey Church a brass (o Edmund Hobbes, a 
buTgcaa, 1606, and the name often occurs io the parish registers between 1590 
and 1610." Vidi Aubrey and Jackson's " Topographical Collections for Wilts," 
4to., 1861, p. 365. 
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Mere. 

The church at Mere is a large iiae old church, built on the plan of 
a cathedral, with a beautiful tower, which is no less conspicuous for 
its elegant simplicity than for its being a. rem3.rkable specimen of 
most excellent masonry. It consists of a nave, two aisles, two 
chancels and a choir with stalls of oak, become almost black with 
age. The choir is separated from the body of the church by a most 
beautifiil wooden Gothic screen surmounted by a gallery. There are 
three entrances, one in the tower and two by the porches on the 
north and south. Over the north porch is a statue of St Michael, to 
whom the church is dedicated, and which bears the marks of great 
antiquity. The interior is lofty, spacious, well lighted, and capable 
of containing a large congregation. The architecture is Gothic in its 
most simple and unadorned state, the pillars light and elegant, and 
the arches high and pointed. That cathedral service was performed 
here at some remote period is highly probable, from the circumstance 
ibttt certain houses in the town were assessed in certain specific sums 
for the payment of the chanters, and which assessment is still con- 
tinued under the title of chantry rent. A house which I once 
possessed in the town pays 17s. annually, and to the best of my 
recollection, the whole amounted to something more than ;^I3, 
which no doubt was a considerable sum at the time when it was 
levied, and is a criterion by which the magnitude of the establish- 
ment may be computed. This assessment is still collected by the 
Grove family (who possess the great tithes), in consequence, I appre- 
hend, of their being possessors of an old house in the churchyard, 
which to this day is called the chantry-house, and in times past 
might have been appropriated to the use of the organist and chanters. 
Does a rent of this kind exist in any other parish in England f In 
the churchwarden's books are items of the salary paid to the organist, 
and which, I believe, is as low as aos. It would be a matter of 
curious investigation to ascertain if such an establishment as I have 
supposed ever existed, and the cause and time of its decay, and also 
of the alienation of the great tithes. No doubt there are documents 
in the Grove family, who inherited from the Chafins, which would 
throw considerable light on the subject. The above are merely my 
own conjectures, and are probably erroneous, for I am well aware 
that " chantry " also means churches endowed with salaries for the 
maintenance of priests to sing masses for the souls of the deceased, 
and if such was the appropriation of the chantry rent, it decidedly 
proves this church to have been in a flourishing state before the 
Reformation. At any rate, the chantry rent is a subject of curious 
investigation. The antiquity of this church may be traced still higher 
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than the Reformation by this circunuUnce, that in the time of 
Heniy III. a castle is said to have stood on a hill close to the town, 
and which is supposed at that time to have been m the centre of it 
The hill is steep and of considerable elevation, apparently artificial, 
and is still called Castle Hill, the principal street in the town being 
also named Castle Street I am entirely ignorant on what authority 
this tradition rests. Camden does not mention it, and I should like 
to be informed if it is to be found in any of our earliest top<%raphers 
and historians. However, it is certain that a part of the fosse still 
remains, and the entrance at the site where the gateway may be 
supposed to have stood is stilt visible towards the east. I remember 
when a boy to have heard that in digging on a part of the hill, for 
what purpose I know not, a doorway and steps of stone had been dis- 
covered, and also some fireirons of an antique form. I mean to infer 
from these circumstances (and it is no improbable or unreasonable 
conjecture) that if the town in the time of Henry HI. was of sufficient 
importance to possess a castle, that it must necessarily possess a 
church also, and which fixes its age at 600 years at least ; but its 
antiquity is probably much higher, as I think there can be very little 
doubt of its having been built soon after the Conquest, when the 
heavy Saxon began to give way to the light and elegant Gothic, and 
before the florid and highly ornamented style was introduced. . . . 

Obshrvek. 

[183a, />*«/., /^ 397, 398.1 

I send you a drawing of the screen and some engravings which I 
have made in wood of panelling and carving in Mere Church. 

This church, of which Sir R. C. Hoare has given a view and 
description in his valuable "History of Wilts," is more regular in its 
outline than in its style, consisting of a nave, two aisles and a choir, 
with a chancel or chantry on each side of it, some of which members, 
however, having been built at different times, are in different styles of 
architecture; The tower, which is about 90 feet high, has octagonal 
turrets at the corners, ending in lofty pyramidal pinnacles, and is 
embattled at the top, and surrounded by a deep border of close 
quatre foil-work. The nave is divided from each aisle by four pillars 
of a light pattern, and above these are, or rather were, as many 
clerestory windows ; for those on the north side have their lights 
walled up, but their mulllons and tracery are left, white the opposite 
ones, which are open, have lost their mullions, and are simple pigeon- 
hole openings in the wall. 

The screen is of oak, wrought in the richest and lightest style of 
church carving, and having bom its size and proportion a fine effect. 
The lower part (which is unfortunately hidden by pews, though I 
have drawn it as visible) is filled up with panelling, carved with finial 
work in high relief, and in the middle is a Une of trefoils with the 
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spandril spaces above them occupied by opeD quatrefoiled drctes 
and trefoils beneatli. The arches are lichly carved in trefoil work, 
and Ihe little columns that support the gallery open into fanwork 
groins, above which rises the cornice, adorned with two lines of carved 
and gilt vine-leaves. 

The panelling of the gallerf is newer than the screen, as it appears 
by the churchwarden's book, which goes back to the time of Philip 
and Maty, that at the accession of Queen Elizabeth they defaced 
"the images of the xii apostles, whych were paynted on the face of 
the Roddofte," a proof that there were then twelve panels, though 
there aie now only nine ; and that on the following year they totik 
down " the rodelofce by the commandement by the Bysshop." 

It seems also that they took down the rood and altars by command 
of " The Queen's Ma"=* vysytors," whom they met three times at 
Sarum, and defaced " the seates or tabernacles of the images through 
all the church." 

Just behind the roodloft, where the workhouse poor now sit, was 
the organ, the item for playing which ceases about the year i6i3,and 
in 1636 it is mentioned in an inventory of the church goods as " old 
decayed organs in the loft over the north isle," after which it is 
no more noticed \ and little attention seems to have been given to 
the screen from the accession of Elizabeth to 1720, when it was 
coloured. 

In 1558 the parishioners purchased a copy of the English Bible, 
which cost 165. 8d, of course a great sum at that time ; and in 1635 
a copy of Bishop Jewell's works was bought for 40s., and, as was 
then common, fastened with an iron chain in the chancel. 

In 1584, among other vessels in the church, are named four dozen 
trenchers and four stone cups. In 163S an almanack was set up in 
the church and an hour-glass was bought, and the next year a half- 
hour glass — perhaps to regulate the length of the sermon. 

In 1589, about the time of the Spanish invasion, they bought a 
barrel of gunpowder, probably for defence, as in 1630 it was ordered 
to be sold; but in 1638, when the difficulties of the unfortunate 
Charles I. began to thicken, seven barrels of gunpowder are written 
in the account of the chivch stock. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century the money collected 
for the poor was so much more than the outlay that the church- 
wardens put out a considerable sum of money in loans of four or five 
pounds to different tradesmen, but in 1638 they recalled it, and ex- 
pended it in building an almshouse. 

The yew-tree, which is now in vigour, was planted in 1636, and 
60me lime-tiees, which are trained in a canopy over the churchyard 
paths, in 173a. 

Some of the chief renovations about this church have taken place 
as follows : 
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1587. The path paved at i^ a yard. 

1589. A new pulpit 

1594. A nev belL 

i6t6. Two new bells. 

1636. Tower-loft aad south leads laid, and about 1,000 ftet of 
paving done. 

1685. New clock and chimes and reading-desk. 

1 705. Singers' galler]! erected ; a pinnacle blown down and restored. 

1 7 13, South side of the church rebuilt by a Mr. Stoakes £01^124. 
This was a regular job, in which saving was the object of the parish 
officers and gain that of the builder, who has lighted a badly-built 
aisle by windows with ugly muUions without tracery. 

1748. Tenor bell cast 

1807. Organ put up. 

The specimen of panelling, No. i, is that of the iroat of a gallery 
containing eight panels in the nonh aisle. The large middle quatre- 
foils are occupied by shields described by Sir R. C. Hoare. There 
are ten panels of the pattern No. 2 in the gallery of the south 
aisle. The circular pattern, No. 3, is that of the panels of the 
gallery which was once the oi^n toft, and the following is a 
specimen of grotesque carvings in high relief on some old seats or 
stalls in the chancel. 

The arches between the choir and side chapels or chantries are 
filled up with open carved work like the screen. 

As the church is not near the thoroughfare, a clock is put io an 
upper room of the old market-house, called the cross-lofL (See 
woodcut.) W. Barnes. 

Honkton Parley. 
11744, jJ^ 139, 14a] 

Three labourers being employed to level a very uneven piece 
of ground, used for a coney warren, belonging to Webb Seymour, 
Esq., at Monkton Farley, found tlie pillar of a church, and about 
4 feet under the rubbish discovered a chancel, of a very curious 
Roman pavement in chequer-work, adorned with various figures, the 
bricks about 4 inches square and an inch thick. This place consists 
of about 34 feet each way, its situation being east and west In the 
front are font Hat stones, under which persons are interred. The 
second stone from the southward has a French inscription on it, and 
Prior Lawrence, who is represented in his prior's habit, in the posture 
of praying. He was buried a.D. 6t6. The substance of his inscrip- 
tion is, " He desires you to pray for his sins," etc. The other three 
atones are without inscriptions. In the north angle of the chancel is 
a tomb like a seat, with the following inscription on its surface in 
characters thus rendered : 
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»MiiLriuP0CMii'q^©9 

"Hie jftcet Ilbettua, de ChatbonUte de Se, 
Qui cum Brotona, dedit hie perpluiia doDa." 
Thus Englished : 

"Here lies Ilbertus de Cliatboiuale of Seend, who with Brotona gaxe bete 
(cveral Gifts." 

It has also the same inscription on the side in Roman and Saxon 
characters after the present way of writing. About two-thirds of the 
chancel to the eastward is a step ascending to the altar, in which is a 
sepulchre opened and the skeleton of a stout man, who was upwards 
of 6 feet high. On the flat stone of this sepulchre is carved in basso- 
relievo his bust, and under that a lion, as an hieroglyphics! emblem 
of his character. This person, by his near interment to the altar, I 
suppose, might be the founder of this abbey or monastery. To the 
south side of the altar is a floor about 4 feet under the rubbish of the 
same pavement with the former, and about 10 feet square, but no 
bodjj interred there. On the north side of the altar, which I imagine 
was in the churchyard, is another sepulchre opened, with the tower 
part of a skeleton, but the upper part wanting. Farther lo the 
northward is a yew-tree, which is a plain demonstration that this was 
a churchyard belonging to the abbey. To the west and northward 
are several very large stone pillars, with various figures cut on them, 
which appear as fresh as if immediately hewn out of a quarry. As 
to the dimensions of this church, it is impossible to give an exact 
account how far it extended, for there were, ifbout twenty years ago, 
to the southward, at a considerable distance, dug up three more 
sepulchres, but without any inscriptions upon them; also a heap of 
bones, from which it is evident there was a charnel-house belonging 
to this church. It is very probable, as the rubbish is cleared away, 
many more curiosities will be discovered in the body of the chturch. 
The labourers have found a silver cup, spoon, and thimble. 

[1744, t- 271-1 

The greatest curiosity in the description of the ruins of this church 
found undeiground at Monkton Farley is the epitaph of Ilbertus de 
Chatboniate de Se, or de Seend, as be is styled by your correspondent, 
but the uncouthness of the name causing me to consider it with a 
little attention, I soon discovered that the true reading must be : 
" Hie jacet Ilbertus de Chai bonitate refertus 
Qui cum Brotoaa dedit hie perpluiia dona." 
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These two venes are of the monkish leonine kind, in which the 
middle and tail rhyme, as " Ilbenua Tefertus," which is a demonstra- 
tion that I have hit right upon the last word. It seems to be much 
obliteiaied, I suppose by some breach or decay of that end of the 
stone, because the inscription cut on the side of it does not supply 
the letters lost upon the top. There are two charters in (he " Monast 
Angl.," t. i., p. 6zo, belonging to this priory of Monkton Farley, in 
both of which mention is made of Ilbertus de Chaz for giving firocton 
and other things to this place ; and he is a witness also to one of 
them. He seems to have been contemporary with the second 
Humphry de Bohun, founder of this religious house, and a great 
benefactor to it Therefore, instead of Cbatboniate must be sub- 
stituted Chaz bonitate, and all will be well, the last word but one in 
the first verse being plainly " bonitate." Brotoner, or Broctoner, is 
Broughton, a town in that neighbourhood. Such a word as "per- 
pluria " cannot be found in the Latin language ; " perplurina " may, 
though not a very good one. Perhaps there may have been a 
transverse stroke denoting an " M " over the two last letters of this 
word that has escaped the transcriber's eye unobserved. 
I178S, Art//.,/. 683.] 

I should be very glad if the person who communicated to you the 
inscription, etc., in Monkton Farley Church, Wilts, would inform you 
where they are now to be seen : whether preserved in Lord Webb 
Seymour's house, or in the parish church, or whether destroyed ; as 
also whether any drawing or copy could be obtained. If your 
correspondent will reveal himself, and tell us anything more about 
this ancient place, he will oblige your readers, and particularly 

D. H. 
Norton. 

[1791, Art //., p. 9*1.] 

I send you an impression of a gold coin (Plate III., Fig. 38) 
found in the parish of Norton, Wilts. Many hundreds of Roman 
coins in copper, mixed silver, and cased iron have been found in the 
same neighbourhood,with heads of different emperors, well preserved ; 
but this stands singular from all the rest, being of more modern date, 
and of pure unalloyed gold.* An engraving, with an explanation of 
it, will much oblige W. B. 

Old Sarum. 
[179s. ^3»* A A 95-1 

A subterranean passage has lately been discovered within the 

hmits of the ancient city of Old Sarum. The late severe frosts and 

sudden inundations which succeeded, by pressing more strongly 

than usual on the slight surface that covered the mouth of the 

* It iiagoldcoinof Bayenx; bbkicis beii^ the ■nooeyei's lume. — Ed. 
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entrance, have opened a passage under the ramparts in the north-east 
quaiter, near the supposed site of one of the ancient towers. By a 
doorway of near 4 feet in width, a part of the square stone columns 
of which remain in a perfect state, a spacious covered way is entered 
of about 7 feet in breadth, and from 8 to 10 feet or more in height, 
with a circular or Saxon roof, evidently artificial. It has been found 
to descend in an angle nearly parallel to the glacis of the surrounding 
ditcb to the distance of 1 14 feet ; but the loose chalk from above 
which has rolled down and cholced up the bottom at present prevents 
any farther progress. It was probably designed as a passage to the 
fosse and outworks. Viator. 

\.xn%P<^l-,PP- «93. '94-] 

It will no doubt excite your curiosity when I inform you that a 
subterranean passage has been discovered at Old Sarum. 

Some persons of Salisbury on Saturday last went to the upper 
verge of the fortification (the citadel), and on the right hand, vhex 
they had reached the summit, discovn«d a large bole. They got a 
candle and lantern, and went down a flight of steps for more than 
30 yards. It was an arched way, 7 feet wide, neatly chiselled out of 
the solid rock or chalk. It is probable the crown of the arch gave 
way from the sudden thaw and fell in. There is a great deal of 
rubbish at the entrance. It appears to be between 6 and 7 feet 
high, and a circular arch overhead all the way. These particulars I 
learned from the person who himself explored it, but was afraid to go 
farther lest it might fall in again and bury him. He thinks it turns 
a little to the right towards Old Sarum house, and continues under 
the fosse till it reached the outer verge. The marks of a chisel, he 
says, are visible on the side. There are two pillars at the entrance, 
which appear to have bad a door at foot. 

Plate II., Fig. I, is a sketch of Old Sarum ; aaaaa, the situation of 
the underground passage and its direction. 

Fig. 3 a lai^e view of the opening. At the entrance still remain 
two large pillars of square stone, 18 inches by 27; neat masoniy-work 
of good free-stone, about 18 inches square and 8 thick. 

Fig. 3 marks its descent by steps, all cut in the solid chalk ; the 
height from 7 to 8 feet bbbi, the surface of the ground, the top of 
the highest part of the archway being 2 feet below the surface of the 
ground. 

It is all now again filled up by order of Farmer Whitchurch, who 
rents the ground of Lord Camelford, and thinks curiosity would 
bring so many people there as to tread down his grass, whenever 
grass shall be there. 

I went into it 30 yards, which was as br as I could get for the 
rubbish. 

I measured it with a line, and found it extend fiiU lao feet inwards 
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from the two pillars, supposed to be the entrance ; then onwards it 
appeared to be filled to the roof with lubbish. By measuring with 
the same line on the surface of the earth, I found it must go under 
the bottom of the outer bank of the outer trench, where I think the 
opening may be found by digging a very little way. 

Whether it was a Roman or a Norman work it is difficult to say; 
but it certainly was intended as a private way to go into or out c^ 
the castle, and probably a fort or strong castle was built over the 
outer entrance. 

I looked for inscriptions or coins, but hare not beard of any being 
found. 

\i7g6, Part I., ff. lis, >86.] 

The subterranean passage discovered at Old Sarum is again opened 
by the exertions of Mr. Ogden, a neighbouring gentleman, who has 
also obtained leave from Lord Camelford (or his steward) to prosecute 
any further discoveries there which he may think proper. There are 
three different conjectures as to the design of this aperture. Some 
think it was made for a sally-port ; Others, to be steps leading to a 
well; and a third opinion is that it leads to a dungeon for confining 
prisoners. The steps being cut in the chalk, and yet not much worn, 
shows that it was never much used, whatever purpose it was designed 
for. It is so filled up with rubbish that it would cost a considerable 
sum to dear it out from the mouth ; but it might be effected at a 
very small expense were an opening made at the bottom of the outer 
trench, the roof being there (as appears by measuring) but just 
beneath the turf; and this place would be 30 yards at least from the 
mouth. 

The cross (Fig. 5) was ploughed up on the lower. ring of Old 
Sarum about seven years since. It is of brass, very thin, and of this 
exact size. On the opposite side is engraved s C>pktsk, where the 
s JOANNES is, and ms on the centre of the cross above it. It is still 
in my possession. I apprehend, by the perfection of the Roman 
letters, it was brought from Rome, and accompanied some grant 
from the Pope to the Church of 5t John, in the eastern suburb of 
Old Sarum. P. Q. 

[1801, Arf //.,/. 881.] 

I send you an east view of Old Sanim (Plate I.), bang the entrance 
to that ancient fortification, of which an account may be seen, with 
the opinions of Leland, Stukeley, Price and other writers on that 
subject, in the "Beauties of Wiltshire," vol. L, pp. 19-43. 

J. Britton. 
[1834, PartII.,p. 418.] 

An opportunity has lately offered itself for ascertaining the site and 
dimensions of the cathedral church erected by Bishop Osmund at 
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Old Suum. The continued dry weather has brought to view the 
ground-plan of an edi&ce which has disappeared for centuries, and of 
which even the situation had become a matter of conjecture. It was 
in the form of a plain cross, not terminating at the east end in a 
semicircle, as was generally the case in buildings of that era, with side 
aisles to the nave and choir. The following may be considered as an 
approximate measurement of its several parts, which show great 
harmony of proportion : Total length, 370 feet; length of the tran- 
sept, 150 feet ; of the nave, 150 feet ; of the choir, 60 feet ; breadth 
of the nave, 73 feet, of which 18 feet were taken on each side for the 
aisles ; of the transept, 60 feet. At the west end the aisles to the 
length of 30 feet appear to have been partitioned off as if for chapels. 
This ediSce, which was standing a full century after the foundation 
of the new cathedral, was demolished in virtue of letters patent of 
Edward III., i.iar. 

[183s. /^«rf//.,A»-'43-t46-] 

Plan of the Cathedral of Old Sarum. 

It will be recollected that, owing to the dryness of last summer, 
the foundations were perceived through the grass of the ancient 
cathedral on the hill of Old Sarum. 

Mr. Hatcher, the author of a recent "Account of Old and New 
Sarum,"* did not neglect the Opportunity thus afforded of obtaining 
information relative to this long-vanished edi&ce, and from such 
traces as he found, assisted by the analogies of other structures 
similar in their destination and the period of their erection, he 
exercised his ingenuity in the formation of the plan which we have 
now the pleasure to lay before our readers.! 

The Saxon diocese of Wiltshire was divided from the more ancient 
bishopric of Sherborne about the middle of the ninth century,t and 
the see was fixed at Wilton. Herman, a somewhat restless prelate, 
in the reign of Edward the Confessor made an unsuccessful attempt 
to remove the see to Malmesbury ; but a few years after, on the 
death of the Bishop of Sherborne, he effected the reunion of the 
dioceses of Dorsetshire and Wiltshire, and finally, after the Norman 
Conquest^ removed the see to the hill of Sorbiodunum, or Searesbyrig. 

* See GattUmiut'i JtagauHt, 1834, vol. iL, p. 373. 

t OF the entire bill of Old Smun fratnei plans have been made, >nd copies 
have been pnblisbed in Tarioui fomu ; aometiines the ilieetx are liud out, we 
presume on the auLhorily of Leiand, and somedmes a pretended view ol the caitle 
u lulded i but we will not allow this oppoctuniCy to pass without remackins that 
that caetle is copied from the sepulchral brass of Bishop WjtIII in Salisbury 
Cathedral, where it wai intended for a representation (whether a correct one we 
are unable to say), not of the Castle of Sarum, but of that of Sherborne, of wbidi 
Bishop Wyvill was Constable. See Cough's "Sepulchral Mooumenls," »oL L, 
p. 132; and the engravioe in Carter's "Ancient Sculpture and Painting." 

t JEUstan, Bishop of VtMon, it mentioQed in a charter of Edgar in 868. 
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This change he was enabled to accomplish under the authority of 
tn ordinance of the Council held at London in 1075, which directed 
that bishops' sees should be removed from obscure places to the 
towns of the greatest importance in their dioceses ; though it appears, 
from several old authors, that Old Sarum was never much of a city, 
but only, as the castle of the Sheriff of Wiltshire, it had become the 
seat of the civil jurisdiction of the county. Herman is said to have 
commenced (he cathedra) of Old Sanim, and after his death in 1077, 
the work was carried on and completed by his successor, Osmund. 

The edilice was completed in the year 1093, when, with the assist- 
ance of Walcheline, Bishop of Winchester, and John, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells (one authority says with seven bishops), he performed the 
ceremony of dedication on the nones of April. Only five days after 
a violent storm destroyed the loof, as is commemorated in the 
following lines of the rhyming chronicle of Robert of Gloucester : 
" So eiet IjiDraffe was the vyfte yer, k> that *1 to nogt 
The rof iA the chyrch of Salesbniy it broute, 
Ryf>ht evene ihe vyfte day that he yhilwed was." 
Unless there is some confusion, the coincidence here is extraordiiury, 
that the church should be dedicated on the fifth of April, in the fifth 
year of the King's reign, and that it should be so greatly injured five 
days after. Yet the last fact is repeated by Knighton. However, 
the church was completed by Bishop Osmund, and he was buried in 
ro99. His bones were afterwards translated to the new cathedral, 
and he was canonized in 1456. 

His successors at Old Sarum were Roger, who died in 1139; 
Jocelyn, who died in 1 184 ; Hubert Walter, translated to CanterlHiry 
in 1193 ; Herbert Poore, who died in 1216 ; and Richard Poore, in 
whose time the present cathedral of Salisbury was founded. 

The ground plan of this cathedral, as shown by the traces of the 
foundations seen last year, was in the form of a plain cross, with side 
aisles to (he nave and choir. The architect seems to have imitated 
the style of the ancient portion of the cathedral of Winchester, which 
is said to l^ave been built by Wacheline and finished in 1097. The 
east end did not terminate in a semicircular apsis, as buildings of 
that era frequently did. The following may be considered as an 
approximate measurement of its several parts, which display great 
harmony of proportion : Total length, 270 feet ; length of the tran- 
sept, 150 feet ; of the nave, 150 feet ; of the choir, 60 feet ; breadth 
of the nave, 73 feet, of which iS feet were talcen on each side for the 
aisles ; of the transept, 60 feet. At the west end the aisles, to the 
length of 30 feet, appear to have been partitioned off as if for chapels. 
The foundations of the nave were found to be above 7 feet thick, and 
those of the transept above 5 feet, without the facings. 

The reasons for the removal of the clergy from this church were 
the bleakness of the situation, which iKcasioned their buildings to 
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suffer frequently from storms, a want of water, and quarrels with the 
soldiers of the castle. The following lines, whether written at the 
time or at a subsequent period, express the sentimeats of the ecclesi- 
astics on the subject : 

" Quid Domini Domu in Cutio, nisi ficdeiis mro 
In Templo Bulim ? Career nterque lociu. 
Est ibi derectus aqme, Kd copi« cretK, 
Ssevit ibi TCDtns, sed philomek ailet." 

The new cathedral was begun in 1220; the bodies of the three 
bishops, Osmund, Rc^r and Jocelyc, were removed thither in 1236 ; 
and the final consecration took place in 1258. In 1331 King 
Edward III. granted permission to the Bishop and Dean and Chapter 
to remove the stone walls of their church and bouses within his 
fortress of Old Sarum, and to employ them in the improvement of 
their new church, and of the enclosure of the same. In the same 
record reference is made to the chantry dedicated to St, Mary, which 
was probably a foundation anterior even to the ancient cathedral 
itself, and which they were permitted to establish anew in any other 
place within the fortress. This chapel is again mentioned in the 
chapter records in 1393 as then wanting repair, as well as its organ. 
In die valuable account which Leiand has left us of Old Sarum, it is 
stated that the only token then remaining of the cathedral was " a 
chapelle of out Lady, yet standing and mainteynid." 

The other important particulars that Leiand Airaishes of Old 
Sanun are these : 

" There was a parish of the Holy Rood, and another [church] over 
the East Gate, whereof yet some tokens remain. 

" I do not perceive that there were any more Gates in Old Salis- 
bury than two, one by east and another by wesL Without each of 
these Gates was a fair suburb ; and in the east suburb was a parish 
church of St, John,* and there yet is a chapel standing. 

" There have been houses in time of mind inhabited in the east 
suburb of Old Salisbury ; but now there is not one house, either 
within Old Salisbury or without, inhabited. 

" There was a right fair and strong Castle belonging to the Earls 
of Salisbury. Much notable ruinous building of this Castle yet there 
remaineth. The ditch that environed the town was a very deep and 
strong thing." 

Mr. Bowles, in the concluding pages of his "History of Lacock 
Abbey," to which interesting and animated work we are indebted for 
the plans, has given the following eloquent description of the view 
from Old Sarum : 

"It was on the i6th day of February, having completed the last 

* Traces of inteiinenls, indioting the cemetery of thb church, were foand io 
1834- 

VOL. XXV, SO 
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sheets of this long story of other days, I stood on the summit of the 
silent mound of Old Sanim, the eventful scene of much of this 
history. I stood on the site, as it is conceived, of Edward the 
Sheriff's Castle, recatling the names and characters and events of a 
distant age, when on this spot a Cit^ shone, with its Cathedral and 
its Nonnan Castle lifting their pinnacles and turrets above the 
clouds ; and here, on this majestic and solitary eminence, the R^al 
form of the stem Conqueror, his mailed Barons, the gray-haired and 
mitred Osmund, who had exchanged his sword for a crosier, and 
young Edward, ancestor of the Foundress of Lacock, seemed to pass 
before me, followed hy the crowned Troubadour, Richard of the 
'Lion's Heart,' his heroic Brother of the 'Long Sword 'buried in the 
Cathedral below; and Ela, his bereaved and pious Widow, pale, 
placid and tearful, the Foundress of that Abbey whose Annals we 
have been the first distinctly to relate. 

" I turned my eyes, and beheld the vast and solitary plains below, 
Stretching on every side like Ocean. To the north-west, hid only by 
an intervening elevation of the Downs, Stonehenge, ' wonder of ages,' 
was still sitting in her sad glory, to which most ancient Temple of the 
Sun it might be conceived the Bards, descending in procession whilst 
it was yet dark on solemn festivals from the sacred hill of Salisbury,* 
and joining in the open space between the vast forests,t struck thdr 
harps in acclaim as the mighty object of their adoration slowly 
ascended above the eastern hills. 

" To the west, south-west, east, and north-east strode on in direct 
lines over hill and vale, with traces after fifteen cenmries distinct as 
yesterday, the four mighty Koman Roads, here meeting as in a centre. 
Immediately on our right, a little below the mound on which the 
Norman banner floated on the aerial keep of the Citadel, we marked 
the site of the ancient and vanished Cathedral. 

" Towards the east anciently appeared the battlements of Claren- 
don Palace ; to the south-west the field of tournament, of which the 
chivalrous Cceur de LJon appointed five in England ; to the east and 
south-east, crowning the further heights, the camps occupied by the 
Belgic invaders in their prioress to the Severn, still seemed to awe 
the surrounding country ; whilst a series of barrows terminated the 
view until their forms were lost in the distance. 

" But the most interesting sight remained. On the lefl, surmount- 
ing the towers and lesser spires, the houses and smoke of the City of 
the Living, shone the aerial spire of the Cathedral of New Sarum, 
with the morning sun on its elfin shaft ; and could we be insensible 
to the thought that within those walls the sacred rites of Chrisdan 
worship, with a purer and more scriptural service, had been unin- 

* Solis-buiy. See Darin's "Celtic Anliqnitk*," "billoTlnrds." 

t Namely, of Cluendoii, nnited with the New Forest, aad citeDding to the 
sea— the vast woody mA of CianboniM Chace, Great R^ge, GrorelcT, MC. 
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terruptedly kept up — save in the short intervening space of the 
fanatical republic — for six hundred years, as duly and solemnly as 
when the youthful Henry and his Justiciary, Hubert de Burgh, 
oReied their gifts on the altar ; with this difference, indeed, that the 
plain sacramental bread had succeeded the Elevation of the Host, an 
«niblem derived from the ancient Druidical worship of the Sun on its 
first elevation above the horizon ?* And could we forget that the 
plain open Word of God, the white amice, the decent forms, had 
succeeded the pompous ceremonial and pageantry of Popish rites, 
whilst the chilt^n of the choir, instead of tossing to and fro their 
censors, with the words of Latin, repeating by rote, ' Mei culpi, 
me& maxima culpil,' now after the chant are seen bending theii 
heads over their Bibles, as the lesson for the day is read, presenting 
one of the most interesting sights of the Protestant, or rather, purer 
Catholic Church. 

" To return to the desolate hill. No human creature was in sight, 
save some poor women gathering sticks among the thorns of the 
ramparts. A few sheep were bleating in the foss. The rivers Nadder 
and Avon were seen tranquilly meandering in the nether vale, whilst 
the solitary tree In an adjoining meadow, under which for centuries 
the bui^esses for this ancient City had been elected, now with its 
bare trunk seemed to resemble its fortune, one branch only 
remaining. 

" I descended, musing on the events which a new Parliament, 
under new auspices, might bring forth, either for good or for evil; 
perhaps in the end destined to leave the present Cathedral as desolate 
as the former. These events are in the hand of God ; be ours sub- 
mission and prayers." 

[1635, /W< //.,/. 640.] 

The outline of the transept of Old Sarum Cathedral has been 
traced, and its dimensions ascertained to be 176 tieet in length and 
about 70 feet in breadth. Another interment has also been dis- 
covered. The body lay near the east end, a little above the feet of 
that previously found, and in the usual position, with the feet to the 
cast As in the fbnner case, there was no coffin. But a discovery 
worthy of notice is that of a vacant grave, hollowed in the foundation 
of what appears to have been the plinth, supporting the range of 
pillars which separated the choir fmza its southern aisle. It is about 
la feet from the eastern extremity of the building, and consequently 
must have been under the first arch on the right side of the high 
altar. It is 6 feet 7^ inches lon^ a feet 2^ inches wide at the head, 

* The emblem is tfaaefore round, nuTounded with a Uaie of jewellciy, n nyi 
4>f the InmiiUTy which it repreunCed. This might be tailed mdeed the "aikcieiit 
iuth 1" M the eaily comptiotu of lb* ChriMiau aeed huve been t^wudly cmUed. 
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I foot lo inches at the foot, and lo inches in depth. The bottom is 
fonned by the foundation itself, and the sides and ends were lined 
with hewn stone accurately seL The northern side and the two ends 
still remain. It is aj feet under the surface of the ground. From 
its situation and form we need not hesitate to ascribe this receptacle 
to the oiiginal founder of our church, the venerable Bishop Osmund, 
whose monumental slab, preserved in the present cathedral, exactly 
agrees with it, whilst those of Bishops Roger and Joceline (also 
removed in 1226 to the new fabric) do not At the eastern termina- 
tion of the building, and without the wall, near the bottom of the 
foundation, a massive key was discovered, about 8 inches long, and 
weighing nearly a pound. It doubtless belonged to some door of the 
church. It is a very extraordinary circumstance that old men, who 
have a clear recollection of the hill for seventy years, cannot re- 
member that any traces of the foundations appeared before last year, 
nor was the situation of the church known except from antiquarian 
conjecture. 

(183s, Arf//., A 540.1 

Excavations have been made in different parts of the site of the 
ancient cathedral at Old Sanim. The principal angles of the build- 
ing are opened. The foundations are laid on the solid chalk at the 
depth of 6 or 7 feet, where the ground is highest. They consist of 
flints and fragments of stone embedded in mortar, and are sdll sur- 
prisingly firm and compact The soil itself to the same depth is 
factitious, and composed of fragments of stone and rubbish. The 
length of the nave from outside to outside ts 275 feet, and the 
breadth 75 feet; the thickness of the wall without facings, 6 feet 
The dimensions of the transept have not yet been satisfactorily made 
out. There is no appearance of a crypt. At the east end, within 
the building, an interment was discovered at the depth of about 
3 feet Contrary to the usual custom, the head lay to the east, close 
to the foundation of the wall. There was, however, not the slightest 
trace of a coffin or any species of envelope. 

Pottem. 

[1805, Part I.,p. xo.\ 

Lately, as a boy was ploughing a field at Pottem, in Wilts, the 
share took up on its point a fine old ring of the purest gold, weiring 
18 dwts. 19 grs., on an estate belonging to Mr. Gregory Clement, 
temp. Charles I., and was said to have once belonged to Bishop 
Bonner ; but upon applying to Mr. Tonnsend, of the Heralds' Office, 
ne find it is of much earlier date, and, excepting a crescent for 
difference, corresponds exactly with an entry made in the Visitation 
of Wilts, anno 1566, for George Burley, of Whistley, in the parish of 
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Pottern, Esq., whose great-grandmother was a coheir of Bonham. 
Some of that family may be still living, and, if desirous of otMaining 
the seal, map have it for a trifle more than the weight of the gold, by 
applying to Mr. Basnet, Bond Street, Bath. 
I and 4. Burley, three boais' heads. 

2, Bonham, a chevron wavy between three crosses form^e fitch^e. 

3. Three spears erect in fess. (See Plate I., Fig. 3.) H. W. 



Salisbury. 

t"7S4.A '88.] 

As some labourers were recently levelling a small barrow on Little 
Durnford Downs, near Salisbury, they fonnd ahuman skeleton lying on 
the left side in a sloping posture. It was covered over with large flint- 
stones, not above a feet below the surface of the earth ; the jaws and 
teeth were perfectly sound. About twenty years ago two small urns 
of ordinary clay and rude workmanship were taken out of the same 
barrow, about 3 feet on the left side of the above skeleton ; and not 
above 3 yards distant was found a human trunk with a dart in it — 
which urns and dart are in the possession of a member of the 
Royal Society, who was at Little Durnford when they were dug 
up. The antiquaries are desired to account for the bodies of 
some and ashes of Others being buried together in one and the 
same tumulus. 

11772. A 147] 

Some workmen, making a road near the college in Salisbury, have 
lately discovered several human skeletons, one of which had a helmet 
fastened under the chin, which, by the form, is supposed to be as 
ancient as the reign of William Rufus. It weighed fifteen ounces. 
By the side of the skeleton was found an iron head of a spear, 
10 inches in length and 3 inches in breadth. 

[1789 Art //.,fl». 873-875-] 

I know no cathedral in Great Britain in which the imagination 
and taste of an antiquary might have been indulged with more extent 
and advantage than that of Salisbury. The ardiitecture was of the 
boldest and lightest style, the design uniform and elegant, the execu- 
tion equal to its situation, and the lofty spire the wonder of the 
kingdom. For disposition and character, as well as number of 
monuments, this church had few rivals. The lout ememile of this 
cathedral was perfect in its kind for 500 years from its first erection. 
In the middle of the fifteenth century were added, on each side of 
the beautiful, airy Lady Chapel, two chapels — that on the south 
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crowded with decorations in that ityle of ornamented Gothic arcfai- 
tcctuie which obtained during the reigns of the three succeeding 
Heni^Fi IV., v., VI. ; that od the north filled with some of the best 
specimens of ancient painting. 

Such was Salisbury Cathedral till the middle fA the present 
century. 

I have lived to see the range of monuments which lined the choir 
shut out by a wainscoting of stalls, in a style of Gothic which the 
members of the Chapter now begin to be ashamed of, and overloaded 
with heavy galleries ; and those tombs which could be seen only 
from the ude aisles shut up in wainscot presses. But this year has 
completed the plan, which, under pretence of giving uniformity to 
the building, by laying the lady Chapd into the choir, already of a 
length adapted to every purpose, has removed the monuments from 
the chapel, broken into the graves beneath them, raised the floor of 
the chapel so as to bury the bases of the slender<lu3tered columns 
at least i8 inches, which are to be supplied by new bases of the 
former design added round them. Nor has the rage of reformation 
stopped here : it has doomed to destruction the two side-cbapels, the 
south porch, leading into the presbytery, and the north porch, leading 
into the upper north transept. The monuments in these two chapel% 
and in the wall between them and the Lady Chapel, as well as those in 
the Lady Chapel itself, and that of Bishop Blythe behind the high 
altar, are to be ranged on each side of this elongation, as it may be 
called, of the choir, or perhaps on each side of the nave, and the 
remains, such as could be found, of the parties interred under them, 
are to follow them. The ornaments of the Beauchamps, in the south 
chapel, are to be put up at the east end about the altar out of their 
origmal destination ; and the arms and memorials of benefactors, and 
noble and religious personages, will be affixed to walls and pillars 
they had no connection witL The graves covered bybrasstess slabs 
in the presbytery, which, in their original disposition, could be * 
assigned to their proper owners, are all removed,* and are to be cut 
into paving-slabs, without regard to their inscriptions or other marks. 
The remains of paintings on the walls of Hungerford Chapel will 
be exposed to the rain, or defaced by pulling down of the wall. But 
this is not all, for the curious paintings on the roof of the choir and 
its transepts, of an antiquity equal to that of the fabric, and in a style 
that would do honour to the Italian school, are to be scraped oS^ and 
' ThcK ue : Biibop Oimand, the Rrtt Bishop of the See, under whoK slab 
notfaii^ WW found ; Buhop Lonmpce, 139S, knd Kveral on eacb ndc of bim, ir 



whoK giava have been found chalices, pattens, ringi, and croiien. The tomb* 
of BiihoD Blythe, Bishop Beauchamp, 1482, (wo of ais prcdeceason, in the north 
wall of his chapel, Sir John Cheney, Walter Lord Hungerford and hi* lady. 



Loogetpee and Montacute, tome of the firtl Earls of Saliibury, and Lotd 
Stourton, have all Inr this time changed tituatiotu : and even the Ic^ble dab of 
AiehdeacoD Face, who died 1S40. is devoted to the mason's saw. 
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the site covered over with a unifonn wash, to reflect & shade proper 
to set off an east window executed by Mr. jarvis. 

Such will be the state of Salisbury Cathedral at the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

Far be it from me to enter into the couocils of the diocesan, or 
the Chapter, or the architect, or determine who plans, suggests, or 
carries into execution these departures from the designs of our wise 
and pious forefathers ; who, after the reforming zeal of Henry VIII., 
has deprived the church of the estates and funds bequeathed for the 
repair of the fabric, and left its spire, to which Walter Hungerford 
4SQ years ago extended such a helping hand, to the mercy of a brie^ 
recorded by you in your volume for 1788, part i., p. sn ; who, I 
say, now solicit the aid of all charitable and well-disposed Christians, 
not merely to repair and restore, but to alter and new-model it 
Leaving these within the walls of the city and Che precincts of 
the close, be it my business only to record with historical verity what 
has been done, and is still doing, in this beautiful cathedral. 

When the passing traveller* could not withhold his exclamations 
on these reforms, he was answered that the chapels were iu a ruinous 
state, and injured the adjoining fabric ; that the appropriated funds 
no longer existed; and that the removal of the monuments and 
bones was sanctioned by former practice. His remarlu were treated 
as invidious reflections, and a sharp retort was given to the whole 
corps of antiquaries. The traveller has answered for himselfl 

I am sensible the profession of the antiquary is an object of the 
contempt and obloquy of modern connoisseurs, but I have the pleasure 
to inform you — and you may proclaim it to the world at large — that 
what is doing to this fabric, and what has been done away from it, 
shall live as long as printing or engraving can contribute to its im- 
mortality. R. G. 

In the cloister, at the entrance into the chapter-house, Salisbury : 

'* Here lieth the body of Francis Prick, sicbitect, who deputed this life 
Harch 20, 1753, in (he jotb year of his age. He wu survcTOr and clerk ot Che 
fabric of this cathedral ; directed the many and great repain thereof during the 
U«t 17 years, with great judgment and integrity. Many other works, both public 
and private, planned and executed by him, as they gained him the .... {iffacai) 
the noUlity and gentry, are iastiog mooamentt of lus skill and abilities. 

"[His wife died in 1761.J" 

[1787.M 949.9SO-1 

Annexed hereto is a copy of an ancieat tomb inlaid with brass, 
now in Salisbury Cathedral, made above 400 years ago, in the reign 



» 37-39 ; and the reply of " Viator " in that lor Septemt>er J-8. 
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of Edward III. Siie of the brmm plate, 7 feet 9 inches in length, 
and 3 feet 10 inches in breadth. 

It is a valuable relic of antiquity on several accounts, aiid as it is 
now every day decaying by means of petty pilferers, who suppose 
themselves collectors of antiquities, I thiiik its memory may be best 
preserved by an engraving of it in your excellent repository.* 

It has been genially supposed ^nd it is recorded as such) to be 
a draught of the castle of Old Sanim ; and the well-known story of the 
Bishop for whom this was erected accepting of a single combat with 
Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, to decide agreeable to the custom of 
that age, who had the best right to the castle of Old Sarum, is, I 
think, by this old monument clearly made out to be misrepresented. 
I have taken some pains to copy what remains of the inscription, 
which I have given in the plate as nearly resembling the original as 
possible. I shall here subjoin it in modem letters : 

"Hie juet inierritna teverendinimo* et venerabilit et mclytni patet in Dm. 
Robetltu W]^l hnjoi aliqauido diocetii efoicopiu qui congr^ivit et congregata 
nt putor Tigiluu coQierrkTit. Inter enim alit beneficii sua nnmina caitnun 
dictK cedeBue de Shecbom per ducenUn anno* et ompliiu uuinu miUtari violenter 
[occnpatmn eidcm ecclesiie nt pugiltj latrepidus recnperaTit ; ac ipti ecclong' 
chicean lOain de la Bere restilni procaravit ; qui qoaito die Seplembrii anno 
Domini miirimo cccLsxv* et ■nno couMciatioai* toae Xlv* ticut Altiuinio 
placuit in dicta castro debitnm redidil .... quo spetaTit et ciedidit coocta 

" Here lieth interred the moat levecend and *«Derable Pathet in Cod, Robert 
Wyril, of hmooi memoiy, etc., who collected tOKetfaer, and bSTing to collected, 
■s a watcbfiil ibeplieid be enarded also the rigbts and pri*ileges of Ihii chuicb ; 
for, among otber good thingi, he, by hii power and aulhority, Ibe castle of 
Sberbome, which had been winled team Ibe laid church bj mititaiy force for 
more than two hundred jrean, like an intrepid champion, again recoTered. He 
alio procured the reMitntion of her foreit of Bcre ; and, ai it pleased the Almii^tj, 
on the 4th day v/l September, in the ;e>r of oar Lord 1375, and in the 45th year 
of bil cODSecratioo, he paid the great det>t of nature in the laid castle, where be 
wiihed and expected to render np his life to Him in whom he hoped and believed 
himielf able to do all things." 

In this inscription we find no mention of Old Sarum. That castle 
bad undoubtedly been the property of the Earls of Salisbury long 
before any bishop resided there, and it is not probable the bisbop 
could justify any such claim ; but the Castle of Sherborne, built by 
a Bishop of Salisbuiy, and adjoining to which formerly stood the 
cathedral of this diocese, till removed by order of William the 
Conqueror to Old Sarum, was most probably the castle in dispute; 
in confirmation of which conjecture this old inscription seems to 
allude to this intended combat : " castrum dictse ecclesiae de Schire- 
bom per ducentos annos manu militari violenter occupatum eidem 
ecclesix pugil intrepidus recuperavit" By this it appears that it was 

* See Plate II., Figs. 3, 4. 

t These five wrads supplied from an old book, printed in l^^l, since that 
time oblitctated. 
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for the recovery of the castle of Sherborne that this monument 
records him the undaunted champion. Indeed, the authority upon 
which writers have mistaken it for Sarum is Camden, and he himself, 
in his " Britannia," in the margin, adds, " or Sherborn,* as some will 
have it." 

The figures and castle, as engraved on this plate, deserve some 
attention. The fi^re of a bishop in the gallery over the gateway is, 
no doubt, the bishop himself in his ponti&calibus, the crosier, rochet 
and mitre ; he is in the act of re-consecrating the place, and purifying 
it from the defilements of the heathen, who had so long kept posses- 
sion in defiance of holy Church. This is agreeable to the spirit of 
the religion of those days. The courts of the house, on his right 
hand and left, are here represented as overgrown with weeds and 
brambles, like the holy sanctuary at Jerusalem, and probably on this 
occasion the same Psalm (Ix^cix.) was made use of. Its solitary and 
desolate state also seems to be intimated by the representation of the 
rabbits feeding and burrowing under its walls. 

The armed figure before the gate, with the portcullis behind him, 
seems to denote the resolution of the bishop to maintain and defend 
his newly-restored rights. The bishop and champion are drawn Otit 
of all proportion to the castle, but this is an error of the age. In 
this armed figure we see the manner in which they fastened the 
shield by a thong of leather over the shoulders, as well as the form 
of the shield ; also the shape of one of the ancient battle-axes, 
together with the shirt of mail, which, fitting loosely, they could 
throw over their backs at a short notice in case of a sudden attack ; 
it was usually made of thick leather, and sword-proof. 

Next we will consider the castle itself, which appears one of the 
best-contrived plans one could conceive for a castle of strength and 
defence. To comprehend the design of the engraver, we must 
remember the ancient way of representing distance was by ascending 
lines ; and the more distant they intended to represent anything, the 
higher they placed it in their pictures. The same method considered 
here induces me to think that this castle, which was an octagon, had 
seven courts with strong battlements surrounding it, and was built 
after the plan of a spider's web. It had also a tower at each angle, 
there being sixteen towers without the castle or citadel, and appears 
the completest plan for a castle I have ever seen ; for if either of the 
courts was scaled and taken, the soldiers in the gallery above would 
so annoy them with their arrows and other missile weapons that they 
could not continue long in possession ; and still above that was 
another gallery, which could command the whole. 

This castle of Sherborne was one of those three masterpieces of 

* It is my extraordinary that Camden, who had ll)« living of Itfracombe (a 
prebendal (tail in Ihit cborch) for th« last thirty years of bis life, should not have 
informed hinuelf tboioi^hly on thii nl^ecl. 
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fonificatHHi built by Roger, Bishop of Old Sarum — ao atroi^ it is 
said, that they were the wonder of the world ; and it was thoiwht, 
before the invention of gunpowder, they never could have been tncen 
by any human force. It is also curious to rcmmrk the eight turrets 
on the top of the castle itself, built to represent earls' coronets and 
bishops' mitres, two and two alternately, Roger being Earl of Salis- 
bury as well as bishop ; and in this method we may suppose he built 
all hia castles. I wish any of your conespondents could inform me 
if there is any drawing extant of the castle of Devizes. 

How this curious brass plate escaped destruction so many years is 
wonderful, especially when we observe that this cathedral has been 
pillaged of above a hundred inscriptive plates of brass — in short, of 
every one except this — and one of Edmund Ghest, buried in 
Henry VIII. 's time; but we find, by an inscription on the wall 
above it, that these two once lay in the choir, probably under the 
pulpit, or in some covered place, where they might be overlooked ; 
and when the choir was first paved with black and white marble, a 
Mr. Tounson was at the expense of moving them to their present 
situation, anno 16S4. P. Q. 

[1788, Part I., ^ 914, MS.1 

The beautiful corred chimney-piece (Plate III.) was latdy dis- 
covered at Salisbury behind some old wainscoting when clearing 
away the old buildings for the site of the new Council -house, and 
must be at least 300 years old. The style of the architecture is 
Gothic, and very much resembles the ornaments of the Close Gate 
on the side towards High Street, which is supposed to have been 
built soon after the cathedral. The carving of this chimney-piece is 
divided into four compartments, each of which has in the centre & 
shield charged with sundiy devices — first, a cipher of H. S.,* prob- 
ably the initials of the person's name for whom it was executed. 
I'he second is in Old English characters, the, with a stroke of abbre- 
viation over it. . . . I'he third i^ the figure of a dolphin. What this 
alludes to is not known. It is probable that either this figure gave 
name to the Dolphin-house adjoining, which might once have been 
a great tavern, or else formerly, when ijie old Guildhall was used for 
the Corporation, there was adjoining to it a capital house of enter- 
tainment, to supply the body corporate with some of the good things 
of this life, in which they delight, and in which there might have 
been a large, pleasant room, according to the taste of those days, 
with a handsome carved chimney-piece, on which the landlord chose 
to have several emblematical representations, which in those days 
might have furnished much entertainment to his guests, and given 
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ao additional zest to theii repast The fourth emblem I am at a 
loss to make out Some thiak it an emblem of the Trinity ; othent 
a ship mark.* Again, others suppose a great merchant hved here, 
that the dolphin was an emblem of his ship sailing ovei the main, 
and that this fourth emblem was the mark or seal he made use of in 
his transactions of business. However, the discussion of this point 
must be left to wiser heads than mine to determine. 

Other conjectures are that this house, standing in the ancient Ssh- 
market, was the dwelling of an eminent fishmonger, as in Catholic 
times this trade was of consequence. B. A. 

[1789, Pan II., p. looa.] 

In Plate III., Fig. i, there is an inscription on the second buttress 
from the termination of the choir of Salisbury Cathedral, discovered 
on pulling down the south porch. The drawing was taken by 
Mr. Schnebbelie, August 33, rjSg. J. S. 

I1790, /to* //.,)». 692] 

I present you with a prospect of Salisbury (see Plate II.) from 
Clarendon Park, by a young gentleman of that city. The chief 
objects are the cathedral and belfry, which last edifice (during the 
Civil Wars a garrison for the Parliament army) is now ai)out to be 
taken down, and, when done, will give a beautiful view of the church 
from the High Street . . . 

You have also, in the same Plate, a sketch of the old Council- 
house in Sarum in the state it appeared before the fire which hap- 
pened in November, 1780. It was built in Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
on the site where an elm-tree stood. A new building for the Cor- 
poration is erecting (the plan by the late Sir Robert Taylor) at the 
expense of the Earl of Radnor, the Recorder, a nobleman whose 
independent conduct in Parliament and exemplary behaviour in 
private hfe have gained him the esteem of all ranks. Edward Poore, 
Esq., is the Law-Recorder, a gentleman of urbanity, and of an 
ancient family in the neighbourhood. Mr. Hussey, one of its 
members, should not go without due praise for many essential services 
to the town. By bis means, and at his cost, the old gate was removed 
in Castle Street, long considered as a nuisance, and now makes a 
pleasant opening to the Market Place. In short, a general spirit of 
reform seems to have pervaded the city ; and, if the navigation takes 
place which is in contemplation, and much wished for by the mer- 
cantile part of the inhabitants as well as the respectable gentry 
residing there, it will place Salisbury on a par with most other 
cities. 

As a postscript to this hasty account, allow me to say that the 

* It ii the most common of all ourks — ■, meich&at's miuk. — Ed. 
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College, the seit of Henry PeDruddocke Wyndbam, Esq., has bad 
great additions made to it, and is seen to good effect as you approach 
the town from the London road. The Infirmary is likewise a 
handsome pile, and well supported by voluntary contributions. The 
medical gentlemen who give their attendance are deservedly high in 
their proression — Dr. Grove as physician, and Mr. White as surgeon, 
nephew to the ingenious clergyman of that name, who lately pub- 
lished the " Natural Hbtory of Selborne." J. Eldkrton. 

1179a, Fori II.,^iii, 818.] 

On the west side of the grand cross in Salisbury Cathedral, 
towards the north porch, on a large statuary marble slab, crowned 
with a pediment, is the follow inscription (Plate III., Fig. 2) : 

" In Ibis cathedral are iDterred Ihe renunt of James Habris, of thii Clow, 
crq., Bon of Thoniu Hanii, of OicheitoD St. Geo^e, ia Ihii county, who died in 
1679, aged 74 yean. He married G«rlTude, daiin^ter of Kobeit Tomuml, bldiop 
of that diocese, who died 1678, aged 86 jnn." 

■•Of Joan, daugbtet of Sir Wadham Wyndhani, ofWrndbam Orchard, in the 
countv of Somerset, and wife of the above Thomas Harria. She died 1734, 
•ged 84 rean." 

"Of Jamss Harkis, ck]., of thii dose, SOD of the abore Thoma* Hams, aad 
Joan, bit wife. He died in 1731, aged 57 jears." 

" Of the Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth Harris, third dauEhtef of Anthony, 
serond Earl of ShafteabDry, and wife of the above James Harris. Sbe died in 
1743) >e^ &' yeaia." 

" Of Elizabsth Harris, danghlcr of John Qark, of Sandfbrd, in the count; 
of Somerset, esq., and wife of James Harris, esq., of this close, to wkom a monu- 
ment ia erected near this spoL She died i6th Oct, 1781, a||;ed 59 jfcaix." 

" Of Elizahbth Harris, daughter of the last-mentioned Eliaabeth and James 
Harris. She died the 13th April, 1749, aged one fear and nine monthi." 

" Of John Thomas Harris, ton of the la«l.mentioaed James and Elizabeth 
Hiirris. He died the ninth December, 1751, aged one jreai five months." 

"Of Thomas Harris, esq.. Master in Chancery, brother to the last-mentioned 
Jamei Hanis. He died the 3ist Febniaiy, 1785, aged 73." 

On the next pier to the other inscription, towards the north, is x 
beautiful monument, designed and erected by that capital artist, 
Bacon. It is of a pjnamidical form ; the background is of statuary 
marble, supported by a tablet with a neat cornice on trusses, and 
over that, on a plintb, represents one of the Muses, with a medallion 
of Mr. Harris, the right hand holding a scroll inscribed : 

TO •PONBIN HONON AFAeON. TO A'A«PONBIN KAKOK. 

On the tablet : 

" M.S., Jacobi Harris, SalisburicoBis, viri boni et docti, Gneeamm literaram 
prtectpot periti, cdjbs opera accuratissima de artiboE elegantioribos, de gram- 
matic^ de logid, de ethic£, stvlo breri, limato, simplici, *ui more Aristotelis, 
coiucripta, poateii kndabniit ullicai ; studiis sererioribui addictos, commnnis 
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%, mania et implcTit, et 

ItU LXXII." 
J. SCBHEBBELIE. 
[1792, Part II., pp. 10S9, loga] 

In the chapel in Salisbury Cathedral built by the Beauchanip 
bmily of Powyk, and over which we still see the arms of the Beau- 
champs and SL Aniands,'and Ferrers of Groby, I observe in one 
corner a monument in alabaster, in good preservation, which is sup- 
posed to be of the famous Sir Johti Cheyney, who fought band to 
band with Richard III. at the Battle of Bosworth. He is here 
represented as a person of great strength and bone, and a lai^e 
man ; and it is no small proof of the courage and strength of Richard, 
who was built of small stature, that he should fell such a man with 
one of bis strokes to the ground, as Dugdale relates that he did. I 
wish to find out whether it is really meant for him, and would request 
a correspondent to give his arms, as also to account for his being 
buried with the Beauchamps, as I can trace no direct affinity. The 
insignia of the Garter are round his neck, and the George appendant 
at Uie breast He was ennobled 3 Henry VII., and also created by 
him K.G. 

Dugdale says Sir John Cheyney's mother was sister to Margaret, 
Duchess of Somerset ; if so, the last Beauchanip of Bletso was his 
uncle ; but the Peerage adds that she was the daughter and heir of 
Sir Robert de Shottesbroke. 

Robert, Lord Willoughby de Broke, descended from the Cheneys 
of Broke, in Wiltshire, married Elizabeth Beauchamp, eldest daughter 
and co-heir of Lord Beauchamp of Powyk ; but neither does this 
relate to Sir John Cheney, who, I believe, never lived at Broke. 
Query whether be did not live at Pynne, or Penn, near Mere. 

P. Q. 
\\ia\,l^»rtl.,p. 35.] 

The enclosed rough sketches (Figs. 4, 5) are taken from a painted 
window in the hall of a gentleman's house in Salisbury, where there 
are many others, which, upon some future day, I shall beg the favour 
of insertion in your Magazine for explanation. There are various 
opinions afloat relative to the former owners of this ancient mansion, 
but they all seem to agree that it was possessed by some noble 
family. If some of your heraldic friends will &vour me with the 
names of the families to whom these coats of anns belong, it may 
throw some light upon it. W. F. 

[1804, Part IL, pp. 1099. 1100.] 

Fox having asserted that an Eail of Salisbury, a friend of WickUfTe's, 
was enjoined by Bishop Ergam, by way of penance, to erect in 
Salisbury a cross of stone, on which all the story of the matter was to 
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be written, Mr. Wensey, in a communication to the Society of 
Antiquaries, inserted in their " Archieolc^ia," iz., p. 374, ascribes, 
by a long deduction, the erection of the Poultry cross at Salisbury 
to John de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, in the leign of Richard II.* 
Had he consulted Walsingham's " History of England," in the reign 
of that king, p. 146, be would have seen that it was " a knight of 
the county of Wiltshire, near Salisbury, of the name and surname of 
Lawrence dc Sl Martino," who, for having received from his parish 
priest, on Easter Eve, the Sacnunent bread, carried it home and ate 
it at his auppei, in defiance of the priest's remonstrance, who, on 
being Informed of the particulars by his servants, accused him to the 
Bishop (Ralph Ergam), who, with his clergy, having convinced the 
knight of his error, condemned him to erect, in a public place in 
Salisbury, a stone cross, whereon the whole history of this affair 
should be inscribed (' in qua per ordinem tota series hujus rei 
sculperetur ') and to come (' singulis feriis sextis 't) every Saturday in 
his life, and there kneeling in his shirt ('interula') and breeches, 
confess the sin of the whole proceeding publicly, and in due order 
(' per ordinem '), beside other penances public and private too long to 
repeat." Such is the plain and simple narrative of the old historian ; 
for want of consulting which, John de Montacute, nephew and heir 
to the then Earl of Salisbury, who had shown his Wickliffism in a 
different way and place, is made to erect the centre pillar of great 
FouUiy cross, which I rather incline to believe was an especial stone 
cross which probably perished long before the erection of the 
Poultry cross, if indeed it were not in his own parish. If there is 
any trace of a superscription on the sides of this centre pillar, it 
would be worth while to trace it. But the conformity to the market- 
crosses at Chichester, Wells, Sherborne, etc, to this at Salisbury 
incline me rather to think them all nearly coeval. D. H. 

[1S05, Furil.,f.4fn.\ 

In answer to D. H. the writer of the communication referred to is 
not ignorant that Walsingham attributes the erection of the Salisbury 
cross to Lawrence de SL Martin, while Fox ascribes it to an Earl of 
Salisbury. The original words of Fox ore these : 

"This Wicklifie, albeit in his life-time he had many grievous 
enemies, yet there was none so cruel as the clergy itself; yet not- 
withstanding, he had many good friends \ men not only of the 
meaner sort, but also of nobility ; among whom these men were to 
be numbered : John Qeubon, Lewis Clifford, Richard Sturie or 

* An old gcDtlemaii told Mr. Cooper tluit it wu b; m Doblemui of the dudc of 

t AccMding |« tbe deGnttioD of Brito, cited by Da Cuige, thete thoald ht 
every SatnnUf. "Dicimni piinuia Mii«m,' k. diem i ' ' 
teTtiam, quiUm, qnintun, mlam, Sabbatnm." 
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Sturmey, T. Latimer, W. Nevill, John Montague, who plucked down 
all the images in his own chapeL 

" Besides all these there was an Earl of Salisbury, who, for 
contempt in him noted towards the Sacrament, m carrying it home 
to his house, was enjoined, by R. Ergham, Bishop of S., to make 
in Salisbury a cross of stone, in which all the story of the matter 
should be written, and he, every Friday during his life, to come to 
the cross barerooted and bareheaded in his shiit, and there kneeling, 
to do penance for his fact." 

This is taken from the black-lelter edition of 1576 ; in the margin 
of which it is again stated to be the penance of the Earl of Salisbury. 

Whether Walsingham or he be right is a question not for me to 
settle. " Who shall decide when doctors disagree 7" 

"Nmi nraUdm iatet tos tantai compooere litn." 

It is possible he might have copied it from Walsingham, and 
substituted, by mistake, the word " earl " for " knight " ; for Laurentlus 
de 5t Martine was a knight of the shire, and member for the county 
34 Edward III., and the family residence was at Wardour Castle (so 
nobly defended in aftertimes by Blanch, Countess of Arundel), 

Fox, however, gives his authority, " Ex Chron. men, D. Albani in 
vita Ric II." This is nearly the title of Walsingham's book ; but it 
is possible other monks may have written chrouicles of the monastery 
of St. Alban's, for it is known that Polidore Vergil, who wrote his 
history about the same time, and died in 1555, destroyed a vast 
number of old chronicles and ancient manuscripts. 

With respect to the cross known by the name of the Poultry cross, 
I conceive it to be the cross in question ; and that the story of the 
matter might well have been written thereon, as the centre pillar has 
six sides facing each open part of the arches, and the figure of 
angels, as if supporting a tablet, seems to show where the inscription 
probably was; though it is not unlikely that when the penance 
ceased, and the parties were no more, the family had interest enough 
to remove what they must have considered a reflection. 

See the " Archxologia," vol. ix., p. 373. Walsingham relates that 
this Uiwrence de St Martin took home the consecrated bread, and 
ate part of it with oysters, and part with onions, and the rest he 
gulped down with wine, and adds that he was a man of fiunily. 

H. W. 

[1818, /W*/,/. 393.] 

I send you a drawing (see Plate L, Fig. i) of the east end of the 
chapel and part of the Hospital of St Nicholas, the College de Vaux, 
and Harnham Bridge, forming part of the liberty of the Close, of 
which the following account is given in the Topographical account 
of Wiltshire r 

"The Hospital of St Nicholas was founded, at the instance of 
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Bishop Poore, by William Loiwsp^, the nxth Earl of Salisbury, as 
«D atonement for an insult ofiered by him to the Bishop. It was 
endowed with lands and cattle by Ela, his Countess, and escaped 
sappression at the Reformation, by the art of the masters, who con- 
cealed their records from the Commissioners. They obtained a new 
Charter from James the Eirst; and the revenues now support six 
poor men, and as many women, together with a Master and Chaplain. 

"Harnham Bridge, over the WiUey, was built by virtue of 
a privilege obtained by Bishop Foore, of Henry the Third, when 
New Sarum was incorporated. Accordingly his successor, Bishop 
Bingham, in 1345, built this Bridge ; and in 1260, the College de 
Vaux was founded by Bishop Bridport, for the residence of several 
scholars who had retired hither on account of some disturbances at 
Oxford. This they continued to do in Leland's time, who says, 
' Part remain in the College at Saresbyri, and have two Chaplains to 
serve the Church there dedicated to St. Nicholas, the residue study 
at Oxford.'" 

The other drawing (Fig. 2) is an exact represenution of a curious 
Gothic structure in the City of New Sanim, now used as a poultry 
market, which Mr. Wansey, in his paper on the stone crosses <^ 
Salisbury, in the " Arclueologia," supposes must be the cross referred 
to in the following pass^e of the chronicle of the Monastery of 
St Alban'a : 

"Among the friends of Wickcliff was an Earl of Salisbury, who 
for contempt noted in him towards the Sacrament, in carrying it 
home to his house, was enjoined by Ralph Ergham, Bishop of 
Salisbury, to make in Salisbury a Cross of Stone, on which all the 
story of the matter should be written, and he, every Friday during 
his life, to come to the Cross bare-footed and bare-headed in his 
shirt, and then upon his knees to do penance for the fact." 

The tower of the fine and venerable Parish Church of SL Thomas 
is seen rising over the old houses in the background, which are, 
perhaps, among the most ancient now standing in the city. I do 
not know if that in the High Street, formerly the George Inn, one 
in St. Anne's Street, or the City Workhouse, Crane Street (which 
latter appears to have been a religious house), have ever been 
noticed in your miscellany ; or if drawings of them, from sketches 
taken on the spot, would be acceptable 7 £. W. 

[i8i8. Pan 11, p. 306.1 

I send you an exact drawing of some ornamented stones (Figs. 14, 
'Si "5, 17) in the wall on the eastern side of the close. There are 
many more, but these are the most remarkable specimens. This 
part of the wall is ancient, and it is not unlikely that it was built with 
materials brought from Old Sanim. There are some ornamented 
stones also in the gate dividing the close from the High Street. 

E. W. 
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[1819, Pmi 11., p. 305.] 

At the time of the great alterations made in Salisbury Cathedral in 
1790 or thereabouts it was judged expedient, in order to obtain a 
better view of the cathedral, to remove an ancient building, Originally 
a bell-tower. As the splendid accounts of Salisbury recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Dodsworth and Britton contain no representation 
or account of this building, I beg you to preserve a slight view of it, 
taken about 1787 (see Plate II.)- It stood on the north-west side 
of the catbedraL B. 

[1823, Part II., p. 414.] 

A splendid specimen of monumental art, executed by the inimitable 
Chantrey, has been lately erected in this cathedral to the memory of 
that eminent and estimable nobleman the late Earl of Malmesbury. 
To the Honourable Miss Robinson, the affectionate sister of the 
departed, is the honour due of having raised this memento of integrity, 
this labour of love ; and to her ought the " city's eye " to be directed 
in gratitude for this simple and exquisite addition to its former 
glories. 

I1830. Part I., pp. 406-409.] 

It is not my purpose to enter into a descnptton of Salisbury 
Cathedral, or to detail its architectural features. , . . With regard to 
the never-to-be-forgotten alterations of the cathedral by Wyatt, under 
the auspices of Bishop Barrington, but one opinion is entertained at 
present ; even the cicerone of the place points out the strange dis- 
crepancies in the alterations. 

The most violent alteration which the building has suffered was 
occasioned by the addition of the Lady Chapel to the choir, forming 
a chancel in the parochial church style. Now, however ignorant the 
architect Wyatt might have been of the ancient arrangement of 
ecclesiastical buildings (and ignorant enough in this respect he was), 
yet a dignitary of the Church of England must have known that the 
choir of a cathedral answered to the chancel of a parochial church ; 
the addition, therefore, of a chancel to a choir, it is evident, was an 
innovation at once inconsistent and useless. At the present time 
this discrepancy is properly recognised, another altar having been 
placed on or near the site of the ancient one, at which the communion 
service is performed, the altar at the end of the Lady Chapel being 
in consequence disused. Here, then, one of the most vaunted, and 
at the same time most injudicious, alterations has been found to be 
no impovement, and propriety has dictated the restoration of the 
choir to something like its former state. To complete this desirable 
change, a low screen of stone* should be erected from pillar to 

* A design for ft tcreen b; Mr. Backler tuu been eogn*ed, and it mppended to 
CatMii'i "LiTci of th« Biihopc of Silubiuy."— Eo. 
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pillar, and then th« choir of Salisbury will once more i 
catbedral-Uke appearance. The removal of the ugly stained glass 
which so completely disfigures the L^y Chapel, and the substitution 
of a design of mosaic work in cheerful and lively coloun, would 
complete the improvement in this quarter. A throne, which might 
be designed after the spire of the cathedral, and an entire new set of 
stalls in oak it is to be hoped will one day supply the place of the 
miserable woodwork which defaces the choir. The design of the 
present throne must have been suggested by a tile-kiln ; the stalls 
are perfectly carpenter's Gothic. 

The conversion of the nave into a museum of monuments would, 
if it had happened about the same period in a neighbouring country, 
have caused the press to teem with denunciations against infidels 
and barbarians. Here an exemplary prelate of the Church of 
England is seduced by a bad taste into a measure fraught with the 
same evils, and, as if the architect was determined that his aid 
should not be wanting to complete the ruin, he either patched the 
canopy of one monument to the pedestal of another, or formed an 
altar tomb out of various fragments of canopies, jumbling ornaments 
together without reference to their age or similarity, and this ridiculous 
patchwork still exists. Let us hope th^ the time is not far distant 
when, for the credit of English Uste and English science, the 
discordant parts will give way to something like a uniform design, 
and a restoration, as far as is practicable, of the different parts to 
more appropriate situations will be effected. 

In die boundary wall of the bishop's garden are numerous 
sculptured stones, some of which have been ^ready engraved in the 
Gentleman's Magaiine, iSiS, part ii., p. 3o6.t As these carvings 
are anterior to the date of the present city, it must be presumed that 
they formed part of the materials of the ancient cathedral of Old 
Sarum, and were probably transported hither when Bishop Foore 
translated from that church the tombs and remains of Norman 
Bishops Osmond, Roger, and Joscetine in laaG. The good taste of 
the ancient builders is manifested by their placing the sculptured face 
of the stone outwards. 

In Salisbury are three handsome parish churches of ancient date, 
dedicated to St Martin, St. Edmundj and Sl Thomas of Canterbury, 
which have been but little noticed. The description will probably 
be acceptable. 

St. Martin's Church 

is situated in the eastern part of the town. The plan consists of a 
nave and side aisles, a chancel, and a square tower at the western 
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end of the south aisle. The architecture is Pointed. The body of 
the chuich appears to have been erected about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The steeple and chancel are older than the rest 
of the building. The former consists of a square tower with lancet 
windows, finished with a parapet and coping, and surmounted by a 
well-proportioned octangular stone spire. It is evidently coeval with 
the cathedral, and was probably erected by the same architect. The 
ascent to the top stone is effected by the same means as the cathedral 
spire — internally to about three-fourths of the height, where a small 
door opens, and the remainder is ascended by means of iron handles 
fixed into the stone-work. 

The chancel has lancet lights in its side walls, and a handsome 
traceried window of a later period in the west end. In the western 
porch is a low arched monument of considerable antiquity, but 
much obscured by whitewash. It is, I believe, sometimes supposed 
that persons buried in the church porch have died under sentence 
of excommunication ; there appears to be no authority for this 
conjecture. Both the porches of Chichester Cathedral contain 
monuments which, occurring so frequently, seem to negative the 
supposition. 

The columns dividing the nave and aisles are clustered and 
surmounted by pointed arches ; and between the nave and chancel 
is a low segmental arch. Over this is the decalogue, and the arms 
of Queen Elizabeth and Charles I. At the altar, in conformity with 
the modern practice, the decalogue is again repeated.* 

In the chancel are some old seats. The ceiling is oak, being a 
pointed vault, ribbed and panelled with bosses at the intersections, 
and sustained on corbels, ornamented with figures of angels. The 
three aisles are alike in height and decoration. The font is elevated 
on a platform in the south aisle ; it is of an octagonal form, of large 
dimensions, and the basin is sustained on eight columns. The pews 
are old, probably about the period of the Reformation. 

In a dark comer of the church stands a curious brass reading-desk, 
sustained on an eagle, now tastelessly thrown by as useless. 

The church has a western gallery, in which is the organ. 

In the churchyard, southward of the church, are two stone cofEns, 
one of which is represented in the accompanying woodcut. 

The instrument at the side of the cross (see the woodcut) is similar 
to one represented in the Gentleman's Magazine, •759f P- 4i accom- 
panied by a tetter from Mr. Green of Lichfield, which produced some 
learned remarks from Dr. Pegge [ibid., p. 65) ; the latter antiquary 
imagined this instrument to be the oicia of the Romans, though be 
was unable to account for its existence on the tomb of a Christian 
priest, fabricated in an age which did not deal in heathen allegories 

' Sm ui article od this subject in Gentltman'i Magcaine, 1827, part i., p. 
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or hierogljrphics, like the absurd monuments of the present daf. Id 
the present instance, the knife has an inscription ; the letten given 
in the cut are all that can be made out 

On the north side of the church is the base and shaft of a stone 
cross. 

On a gravestone in this churchjrard was chalked the lines indicating 
the old game of " the Nine men's Morris," and the same was cut in 
the stone coping of the wall of the close, which show that this ancient 
pastime is still in common use in this part of the country. The form 
of the Uble or board is given in Strutt's " Sports and Pastimes." 
edition 1830, p. 317, and in Hone's "Everyday Book," vot ii., 
p. 983, and in page 166 1 are some observations on this andent 
rustic game. 

St. Edmuhd's Church. 

This is a regular and el^ant building, erected in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century. It has a centre and side aisles, a chancel, 
and a tower at the west end ; the latter is square in plan, lofty, and 
finished with a modern battlement, and has pinnacles at the angles. 
An inscription over the door records the destruction, by accident, 
and the rebuilding of the tower, which can only be reconciled with the 

E resent appearance of the structure, by supposing that it originally 
ad a spire like St. Martin's, and that a portion of the steeple only 
fell down, bringing with it the battlement, which, with the pinnacles, 
was the only part that was rebuilt The windows of the church 
have beautiful tracery of a regular pattern, with quatrefoil and upright 
divisions. In the south aisle are five windows, alt alike in design, 
with buttresses attached to the piers. The north aisle is similar, but 
has a large attached chapel, which is modernized into a vestry-room, 
and a private gallery above. The chancel has been rebuilt in a. very 
bad style. The columns which separate the aisles of the interior of 
the church are clustered, the arches of the equilateral proportion. 
This church has internally been modernized to a greater degree than 
either of the others, having probably been injured by the fall of the 
steeple. The ceiling is plastered without ornament. The chancel 
is Gothicised, and has seats in it. The east window contains "the 
Ascension" in painted glass, by Egginton, the gift of Mr. White- 
church, brewer. The figure of our Saviour much resembles that in 
the east window of St. Mary's Church, Bryanstone Square. This 
church contained the window which excited the ire of the puritanical 
Recorder Sherfield ; either his fanatical zeal must have completely 
effected his purpose, or, what is equally probable, modem artizans 
have completely removed every fragment of the offensive window. 
The font is modem and uninteresting, as is also the pulpit. The 
church has a good organ. There are no ancient monuments. The 
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churchyard is spacious and pleasant, and is planted with rows of 
lime-trees. 

St. Thomas's Church 
is situated in the centre of the city. It is a laige and magnificent 
buildiog. Consisting of a nave and chancel, with their respective 
aisles, and a square tower attached to the south aisle, surmounted 
by a dwarf spire of lead. The west window is large and grand, and 
rich in mullions ; but the church cannot be seen to advantage, being 
as much enclosed as the London churches. By the side of the west 
door is an odd monument in wood, which would almost mislead the 
spectator into a belief of a superior antiquity than it possesses. 

The architecture of the interior is very beautiful ; the pillars are 
clustered, and support pointed arches, from the archivolts of which 
spring perpendicular mullions, which are carried up the spandrils, 
and continued into the windows of the clerestory. This mode of 
decoration gives the building an air of loftiness, and has a pleasing 
effect ; in the same style is the church of St. Mary Redcliffe at 
Bristol, The capitals of the columns of the nave are richly sculptured 
with leaves and foliage, with animals interspersed. 

The chancel is also separated from its aisles by arches on clustered 
columns, but the architeciure is more plain than the nave. 

The original timber roof remains in a high state of preservation ; 
the beams are richly carved, and are ornamented with upright 
divisions, the whole truss disposed so as to form a low pointed arch, 
with pierced spandrils. This elegant roof has happily escaped both 
paint and whitewash. The roofs of the aisles are low, and also con- 
structed of timber; they are panelled in a common design, and 
have been handsomely painted. 

The roof of the chancel is plainer, but the beams rest on angels. 

The east window is destroyed or concealed, and in its place is 
a large painting of the Transfiguration, by a native artist — an 
attempted improvement of Raphael's inimitable picture; the stiff 
red-skinned figures of the group would only be acknowledged by a 
sign-painter. 

The eastern ends of the aisles are partitioned by screens into 
chapels : the northern one is exceedingly rich, and owes its decora- 
tions to the piety of a merchant, whose tomb, without an inscription, 
stands in the centre. It is an altar tomb, with his mark several 
times repeated. The ceiling is of the same design as the rest of the 
aisles, but is painted in chequers, black, white, and red, and is more 
perfect. Much painted glass m fragments remain in the window, 
with the mark of the founder. 

A large altar tomb on the north side of the chancel is said to 
belong to the Duke of Buckingham, beheaded in pursuance of the 
sentence Richard III. so laconically gives by Shakespeare : 
"Off with his bead— so much foi Buckinf-him." 
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The south chancel bu a modem altar-screen, and was fonnerly 
used for the Sacrament In this chance] or chapel are the monu- 
ments of the Eyre family, and in the east window aie fragments of 
painted glass, with the before-mentioned merchant's mark. 

Some old stalls with misereres remain in the chancel. The font 
is mean. The pulpit is old, but the ancient and curious reading- 
desk of wood, sustained on a pillar, is lastelessly thrown aside 

The church is singular in possessing galleries of considerable 
antiquity, situated in the north and south aisles. That in the latter 
situation is decorated with curious praying figures of oak applied as 
cariatides, and is probably as old as Queen Elizabeth's time, a con- 
jecture which is corroborated by her arms remaining in the church. 
This church possesses an organ. E. L C 

(I83CH Art//..j». 9.] 

The accompanying plate represents an altar-screen for Salisbury 
Cathedra], designed by Mr. Buckler. We liave been favoured with 
the engraving by that constant patron of art and preserver of our 
national antiquities, Sir K. C. Hoare, Bart 

In consequence of the distance of the altar from the choir, which 
in the alterations effected by Wyatt was removed to the extremity of 
the Lady Chapel, the Communion Service is now read at a tem- 
porary altar placed within the centre arch at the eastern end of the 
choir.* This arrangement naturally points to the necessity of 
erecting an altar-screen on or adjacent to the site of the original 
one, and wbich, if executed, it is desirable should still admit of a 
view of the Lady Chapel from the choir of the cathedral, to accom- 
plish which was the object of the removal of the original one. 

Mr. Britton,+ though an eulogist of the alterations, suggests an 
introduction of this kind, and few who have seen the cathedral in 
its present state can avoid arriving at a similar conclusion. 

Mr. Buckler's design is formed with the view of concealing as 
tittle of the architecture at the eastern end of the church as possible. 
It is composed of a low screen of stone, with simple but appropriate 
ornaments in the general style of the cathedral. It will be observed 
that whilst it is sufficiently high to form an appropriate background 
to the aitar, it does not obscure the vaulting and pillars of the 
matchless Lady Chapel. A partial view thus obtained will add to 
the effect of this beautiful portion of the building, and by separating 
it from the rest of the church, it will be brought to a conformity 
with the ancient cathedral arrangement. The screen is also judi- 
ciously contrived to fill up the intercolumniations without concealing 
the bases or any part of the shafts of the pillars of the three fine 
arches which separate the choir from the Lady Chapel. 

The design appears to have been taken from a row of niches in 
* AiUt, pp. 331, 323. t " Salubury Catliedial," p. Six 
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the central divbion of the west front, immediately above the piin- 
cipal eatrance. The embattled finish is, however, not in strict 
accordance with the architecture of the cathedral, battlements never 
being met with in buildings of a period so early, except in cases of 
additions to the original design ; those which finish the western front 
being evidently the work of a period subsequent to the erection of 
the main building. With this exception, we award our approval of 
the design, and add our wish that so obvious an improvement may 
be speedily carried into effect 

[1833. /V*/.,/^. a97. 298.] 

I will now lay before your readers what I deem to be a tolerably 
correct representation of the wooden table in the chapter-house of 
Salisbury Cathedral, and I dare say they will be pleased to possess 
the view of this ancient and beautiful specimen of furniture, which 
is 00 longer to be seen as it appeared in 1817, when the drawing 
was made for the collections of Thomas Lister Parker, Esq., who 
has kindly allowed it to be copied for publication. I have not seen 
the table since its renovation, and I was so well satisfied with the 
ancient appearance of the relic, which bore indubitable signs of 
having been formed and fashioned nearly six centuries ago, and of 
having been exposed during the last half of that period to needless 
injury, without any attempt having been made to supply the defi- 
ciencies either of time or violence; in fine, I was so well pleased 
with this estimable work of antiquity that I feel no inchnation to 
examine it in its present garbled state. I am not prepared to say 
anything either of the merits or demerits of the copy ; I hope there 
are sufficient remains of the old design to prove the correctness of 
the new members. . . . The table, it seems, has suflfered more than 
was necessary and more than was intended by the Chapter, tfaroi^;h 
the officiousness of the carpenter. I may be allowed to express my 
regret at this circumstance, because I know from actual observation 
that the massy top of the table needed very little repair, and that its 
entire removal was as unnecessary as the removal of the table alto- 
gether would have been an instance of wanton mischief. The pencil 
must not be allowed to supersede the necessity of the pen in the 
description of this table. Among the component parts of tbe design 
are two rings i that for the plinth measures 6j inches broad by 
3 inches deep; the other forms the top, and is 5I inches deep, with 
a chamfered edge. The height between these rings is 28I inches. 
The supports are eight jambs, having detached columns 3| inches 
in diameter, with capitals, bases, and bands of the finest detail. 
There are also eight open arches of graceful form, measuring 
laj inches wide, and the jambs 6^ inches. I may add that it had 
been wholly pamted and gilt. The mutilated top, though removed, 
has not been destroyed, and Mr. Bowles has laudably given direc- 
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tions for the presemtion of the fragments. He may perhaps enter- 
tun the idea of displacing the carpenter's trim board and of restoring 
the original pieces to their ancient situation. . . . 

As the handsome old chair which once accompanied the table in 
the chapter-houEe of Salisbury Cathedral escaped the observation of 
the " Minimist," the Dean and Chapter have escaped his weighty 
censures for the care they have long since taken to secure it from 
all chance of further injury. I cannot guess what the operations of 
twelve or fourteen years upon a piece of wooden furniture in an 
undisturbed resting-place, perhaps not quite impervious to moisture, 
may have been ; but I may fairly conclude that a description of it, 
from a sketch taken in iSio, will prove valuable to antiquaries. It 
was in figure like a stall with a movable seat, and carved knobs, 
solid back, and plain top and sides. In point of antiquity it is full 
two centuries younger than the table, and twenty-three years ago 
showed no material injury. 

[i836,fl»^/.,/. 483.] 

The Rev. W. L. Bowles, who, though best known as a poet, is 
scarcely less estimable as a sincere and liberal friend of our scriptural 
Church, has lately erected, at his own expense, in the south-east 
transept of Salisbury Cathedral, two monumental tablets to the 
memory of those immortal champions of the Church of England, the 
learned Hooker and the apostolic Chillingworth. The design and 
execution confer great credit on the sculptor, Mr. Osmond, of that 
city. The following are the inscriptions : 

" ■ TYm Bible u the BeligioQ of ProtettuiU. ' 
" To the Memory of William Chillingworth, the iminortal Aathoe ^ the 
wordi inscribed tbot^ and formeitr Chinceltor of this Church, who, after he 
bad coDfnted b]l iireiiilibte force of reuonine; the ailments, and exposed the 
■ophistries, of ihe most acute among the wnlen of the Church of Rome, was 
burled at Chichester, without Ihe Funeral Service of our Liturgy, A-D. 164J. 

" Chrittian charity ihrinkj from a recitat of the indignities offered to his remains 
br one of the Leaden of that Genevan School of Divinity, which proscribed the 
use of the Book of Common Prayer, destroyed Episcopacy, and prostrated for a 
season the Established RelifioD of this Kingdom. 

" Tliii Tablet i* placed in his own Cathedral, io reverence to so great and good 
a Hail, by William Lislb Bowles, Canon Rendentiaiy, A.D. 1836." 

"To the Memory of RtcHARD Hookeb, Prebendary of this Cathedral, and 
Antboi of the Book: entitled 'Ecclesiastical Polity,' Who, eihibitiag in his wiitjngs 
the profoandness of a Scholar, and in hii life the holy simplicity of an Apoctle, 
successfully vindicated the forms and ordinances of the Episcopal Church of this 
Nation, and her primitive usage of the sweetest Songs of Sioo, Anthems and 
Antiphoml Hanntnues, adapted lo the Words of the inspired Psalmist. He died 
A.D. 1600. 

" This tribute of respect and veneration for so great • name is offered here by 
W. L. Bowlbs, Canon Residentiary, 1836." 
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We aie gratified to hear that this liberal eitample of the amiable 
" Bard of Bremhill " is about to be followed by the venerable 
Diocesan and the Dean and Chapter, in the erection of a monumeat 
to the exemplary Bishop Jewell, so deservedly celebrated throughout 
Europe for learning and abilities, who built the library over the east 
cloister at Salisbury, and was buried in the choir of the Cathedral.* 

Savernake . 

['763./- 324] 

Savernake Forest, in Wiltshire, is situated to the south-east of 
Marlborough, and to the north of the famous ditch called Wansdike, 
supposed to have been the boundary between the kingdoms of 
Wessex and Mercia, The family of the Esturmies, or Sturmies 
(whose patriarch, Richard, held lands in the counties of Hants and 
Wilts, in capite, of William the Conqueror), were hereditary bailiSs 
and keepers of it from Henry 11. 's reign, until about the end of 
the fourteenth century, when it and several large estates, went in 
marriage with Maud, daughter and co-heir of Sir William Esturmy, 
of Chadham and Wolfhall, to Roger Seymour, grandfather of John, 
the great-grandfather of Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, and 
Protector of England, in 1 547, in whose male line they continued till 
167 1, when they devolved on Elizabeth, daughter of Henry, Lord 
Beaucbamp, and sister and heir of her brother, W. Seymour, Duke 
of Somerset, the sixth in descent from the Protector. The said 
Elizabeth, in 1676, wedded Thomas Lord Bruce, afterwards second 
Earl of Aylesbury, whose son, Charles, the last Earl, left the Forest, 
and many considerable estates, at his death, February to, 1746-47, 
to his nephew, Thomas Bruce Brudenel, the present Lord Brace. 
This forest, said to be the only one in England in the possession of 
a subject, with the adjoining park of Tottenham, is about twelve 
miles in circumference, plentifully flocked with red and fallow deer, 
and ornamented with sundry delightful walks and vistas, cut through 
its woods and coppices, eight of which meet in a spacious opening 
about the middle of it, where Earl Charles intended an octagon 
tower, and near which, about 300 years ago, stood a gibbet, with a 
pair of ram's horns aflbced to the top of it, on which was hanged a 
notorious sheep-stealer, called Brathwate, from the place of his 
nativity in Cumberland. The avenue, planted in clumps, fronting 
Tottenham House, his lordship's seat, is noble and magnificent, and 
might be reckoned complete if a stately obelisk was erected on its 
summit. That house was built, under the direction of the late Earl 
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of Burlington, on the sit« of a paUce which was burned by the 
rebels in the reign of Charles L, but is too low situated ; however, 
the gardens are elegantly designed, and very pleasant This forest 
is very convenient for the neighbouring fanners, who have a right of 
pasturage in it ; but is indifferently supplied with water ; and the 
deer are very troublesome to the cornfields. 

[itea. Af</.,A«7) 

Annexed is a drawing of an ancient oak-tree in the forest of 
Saveniake, near Marlborough, in Wiltshire, the property of the Earl 
of Ailesbury, called, in the dialect of the common people of the 
county, Duke's "vant," who also pronounce "font" in the same 
manner. Yet, after the most diligent inquiry, I find no testimony to 
corroborate such etyraol<^, but rather suppose it a corruption of 
"vaunt," i.e., the boast, or glory, of the Duke. It probably received 
this denomination about the beginning of the reign of Edward VI., 
when it belonged to the great Sir Edward Seymour, first Duke of 
Somerset, whose vaunt and glory it might well be, as, from its 
stupendous bulk, it must long have been the admiration and wonder 
of the neighbourhood. 

The dimensions of this vast tree are 30 feet in circumstance on the 
outside, and 30 feet round the hollow within, where a young tree was 
once planted which grew for some time, but is now gone. 

This long-time pride of the forest stands near the highway leading 
from Marlborough to Great Bedwin, about half a mile &om the 
great London and Bath road, on the northern boundary of the parish 
of Burbage; and I remember, on a perambulation round the 
boundaries of that parish about forty years ago, being one of twenty 
boys who were shut up together in the concavity ; and also that a 
band of music, consisting of a violin, hautboy, and bassoon, played 
several tunes in it There was then a door hung to it, which shut or 
locked occasionally. At that time some of the eldest men present 
observed that it had been in the same decayed state time imme- 
morial — 3 cogent argument, if any were wanting, of the extreme 
great age of this verdant ruin, which, having remained in the same 
condition upwards of a hundred years, thus certainly proved, may 
reasonably be conjectured to have been much longer in its gradual 
decline. And if, according to the commonly-received opinion, the 
periods of growth, perfection, and decline of the oak are equal, we 
shall look into very remote antiquity for the acorn that produced this 
venerable sovereign of the woods. And though long since deprived 
of its towering head and wide-extending arms, yet the enormous 
trunk will possibly exist in a vegetative state for many ages to come, 
as its verdure at present appears quite luxuriant So that without 
an hyperbole we may assign him a date perhaps little short of a 
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thousand years, which will serve to show that it was no poetic fiction 
when Drydcn asserted : 

" The monarch o«k, the patriarch of (he trees. 
Shoots rising up, and spreads br slow degrees ; 
Three centuries he K'^'*'*i '^ uiiee be itayi 
Supreme in state, and in three more decajs." 

J. Stone. 
Sberston. 

[1804, Part II.,p. 909.] 

Fig. 3 in the accompanying Plate is a figure at Sheiston, Wilts, 
between. Malmesbiiiy and Bristol. 

I1806, Part II., f. 867.] 

A large oak-tree growing in a field in the parish of Sherston, 
Wilts, belonging to Mr. John Deverell, was struck by the lightning 
on August 19. A large limb, weighing 4 or 5 cwt., was severed off 
completely from the body of the tree. Nearly the whole of the bark 
of the tree was also torn ofT, and scattered round in small pieces to 
a distance of 20 yards from the tree (see Plate facing p. 1105, 
Fig-3)- 

South WraxhaU. 

[1838, J^irt I.,pp. 357-261.] 

Having heard that you were about to call the attention of your 
readers to the manor-house at South Wraxhall, in Wiltshire, I am 
anxious to offer a few remarks on its early history and its architec- 
ture, especially as I last summer took accurate geometrical sketches 
and admeasurements of the whole range of building (which may, 
indeed, without impropriety be called the " Longe Howse "), intend- 
ing them to form the concluding part of my volume entitled 
"Examples of Gothic Architecture" (Third Series), together with 
the church of St. Nicholas at Biddestone, in the same county, 
remarkable for its singular belfry. 

The reputed manor* of South Wraxhall, Wrokeshale, or Wrekse- 
hale, anciently formed part of the manor of Bradford, which latter 
was granted to the Abbess and Convent of Shaftesbury by King 
£theldred,t and confirmed to them by Richard I. and B^wfud I. }^ 
so that of its early history little or nothing can at this remote period 
be correctly ascertained. The first mention 1 find made of the 
place itself is in the Chaitulary of the Abbey, Harl. MSS., No. 61, 

* It was not a raaaor in the time of Edward I. 

t See the Chaitnlai; of the Abbcf of Shaftesbury, Hatleian MSS., 6i. 

T On a plea of "Quo warranto," temp. Edward I., the Abbeii of Sbaftesbm? 
contended that ber right to the Manor of Bradford wai derived from a grant vj 
Richard I,, and the joiYdetennined that her title waa nnditputed. "PWtade 
Quo WairoDlo," Rot. 47 and 50. 
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where it is staEed that " Agnes de la Ferer," whose name occurs as 
abbess in 1352, 1257, and 1167, "with the consent of the Convent 
conceded and cooRnned to God and the blessed Mary Magdalene of 
Femlegh,* and to the monks serving God at that place, the gift 
which Martin chaplain of Wrekeshale made them, namely, a me^ 
suage which the same Martin held of them in the ville of Wrokeshale 
with half a hide of land, with pasture and appurtenaaces " for which 
they were to pay a certain rent.! This, however, 1 imagine refers 
to a small building which still exists in a field adjoining the manor- 
house, possessing evident marks of great antiquity ; and from an 
immense chimney, coeval with the building, which is of Early English 
character, seems to have been a " hospitium," as the one at Chapel 
Plaster.} And in the valuation taken temp. Henry VIII. the tene< 
ment at VVraxhall is valued at £\ 3s. per annum. It is next men- 
tioned in the twenty-finh year of the reign of Edward III., when the 
Abbess and Convent of Shaftesbury manumitted Thomas Scathelok 
their " villain " of the manor of Bradford, and granted to him and 
Editba, his wife, daughter of Roger le Porter, one messuage and two 
virgates and nine acres of land and four acres of meadow with appur- 
tenances in Lyghe and Wrokeshale, within the manor of Bradford, 
and common of pasture for their cattle upon 116J acres of land in 
the said ville within the aforesaid manor, and upon 100 acres of 
pasture within the township of Lyghe.§ It came into the possession 
of the bmilyof Longe, or I^ Long, prior to the reign of Henry VI., 
but by what means I have not been able to discover. Camden, io his 
"Remaines," says, " A young getideman of the house of Preux, being 
of tall stature, attending on the Lord Hungerford, Lord Treasurer of 
England, was among his fellows called Long H., who afterwards 
prefened to a good marriage by his Lord, was called H. Long, that 
name continued tohisposteritic, knightesandmenofgreatworship"[| 
The building forms three sides of a quadrangle, and the entrance 
gateway, which faces the south, occupies the centre of one side ; 
buildings, which are now pulied down, supposed to have been 
stables, formed, as it were, one wing to the left; as represented in the 
woodcut vignette ; and other offices, extending a great length, formed 
another wing to the righc. On entering the court through this gate- 
way, on the right ia the hall, the most ancient portion, and the with- 
drawing room, added in the time of Elizabeth (see the Plate) ; and 
facing is a long range of offices built and added to at various times. 

The house is situated on a gently-rising ground about half a mile 
from the present parish church, or rather chapel, as it is an attached 
chapel to the vicarage of Bradford. 

* Monklon Farley, about a mile from Wrsxhall. 

t Huleian MSS., 61, fulio 91. 

X See GtiitUmttH' I Magazine, 1S35, pnit i, p. 143. 

§ Esuci. dc BODO vicesimo qninto E>lwaidi III. J3, and Noi. in Tuiii Lood. 

B Caniden'i " RemaiDes," by J. Philipot, p. 14a. 
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The first known possessor of South Wraxhall was Robert Long, 
who was in the commission of the peace in 1426, and M.P. for 
Wilts in 1433. He is stated to have married Alice, daughter and 
heiress of Reginald Popham, of North Bradley, in the county of 
Wilts, and from the armorial bearings in the hall I presume him to 
have been the projector of the manor-house; but since the first 
foundation of this ancient pile many additions and alterations hare 
been made, some to the detriment and some to the improvement of 
the edifice. His son and heir, Honry, although thrice married, died 
without issue, October 20, 1490, leaving a widow, Joane, when the 
estate devolved on his nephew, Sir Thomas Long, whose father had 
married Margaret, daughter of Edward Wayte by the heiress of 
Draycot Ceme. This Sir Thomas Long, I presume, added the 
entrance gateway, as on one of the terminations of the label over the 
archway (which is a very flat four-centred pointed arch of late date) 
is the fetterlock, a badge borne by the possessors of Draycot Ceme, 
on account of their being marshals at the coronations,** and on the 
other was the stag's head, now destroyed, but which was perfect 
when Aubrey visited South Wraxhall. He also, I am of opinion, 
erected the altar-tomb now in the church at South Wraxhall, which is 
engraved in your Magazine for June, 1835, to the memory of Joane, 
relict of his uncle Long Henry mentioned above, who, I think, must 
have been a daughter of Thomas Berkeley by Elizabeth, daughter 
and heiress of Thomas Seymer.f This opinion, I find, is at variance 
with that expressed in your Magazine for June, 1835, but I am 
induced to adopt it from the late style of mouldings, and the circum- 
stance of the fetterlock being so profusely scattered oti the monn- 
ment, which badge, I believe, was not borne by the Longs until Sir 
Thomas Long became the possessor of Draycot Ceme. Aubrey thus 
mentions it : " In the church here (S. Wraxhall) in Longs chapelle, 
an old altar monument of freestone, on w<^ lies a figure with a robe, 
but so cov^ w" a deske not well to be discerned. I guess it to be 
of a woman. . . . The south side was as the north, but now almost 
debced." 

The aimorial bearings on the brackets supporting the ribs of the^ 
elegant oak roof of the hall, now obscured by a modem ceiling,* 
would lead one to imagine that these brackets were put up by the 
same person, and the late style in which they are carved would 
certainly strengthen such a supposition ; but the roof itself, which is 
richly ornamented with quatrefoils between the principals, is certainly 
of the same date as the exterior, which I consider was built very early 
in the reign of Henry VI., and from the great similarity of the plan 
to that of Great Chalfield, which is only distant three miles, I am 

* See " Le Neve's Baioneta," p. 46. — GttUltman'i Jlf^atuu, Judc, 1835, 
' P«rt L, p. 59a 

t See "Le Neve's Barooeti," vol. i.. Coll. Arm*. 
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ioduced to think that it served as a model for that magnificent fabTic,* 
although the dimensions of the two are very different, that at Great 
Chalfield being much larger. 

Leiand, in his " Itinerary," says, *' Mr. Long hath a little maner, 
about a mile from Munketon Farley, at Wrexley."t 

Sir Thomas Long was of the " Great Compaignie of noblemen " 
who served under Edward, Duke of Buckingham, against Perkin 
Warbeck, which circumstance I imagine to have been recorded in 
the stained glass which at one time adorned all the windows of the 
manor-house, as related by Aubrey in his collections for Wilts, and 
enumerated in your Magazine for June, 1835, as most of the coats of 
aims borne by the distinguished person^es who were his companions 
in that expedition are found amongst them.} Not a vestige of this 
delightful accompaniment to the tracery- headed windows now 
remains, save a small part of a small window over the porch of the 
hall, so that great importance is to be attached to Aubrey's M5S. 
now in the Ashmolean Museum. Many additions were made in the 
time of Elizabeth by Sir Walter Long, great-grandson of Sir Thomas, 
who was on terms of intimacy with Sir Walter Raleigh. The left 
wing of the manor-house, containing, as at Chalfield, the guest- 
chamber, was pulled down, and a stately withdrawing -room was 
built, ornamented by a richly-carved chimney-piece, and a still more 
richly-ribbed plaster ceiling ; which room is entered from the hall by 
a wide staircase leading out of the north-east bay, while the south- 
east bay communicates with a spacious cellar under this room. A 
screen at the entrance end of the hall divides off a passage which 
leads to an inner court by a covered way to the kitchen and offices. 
This court has a well in the middle of iL An additional kitchen was 
added at the same time as the drawing-room, eastward of the ancient 
one. 

The front wall of the drawing-room projects some 5 or 6 feet 
from the bay of the hall, as may be seen in the accompanying plate, 
which was not the case before the alteration took place, as the old 
roof still exists above the Elizabethan ceiling, and extends from the 

* See GmtUman's Magaaitt, August, 1833, part L, p. 139 and plate; also 
Vr'alkci's "History and Antiquities of the Manor House and Church oi Great 
Chalt5eld, WiltE," 4to., Lond., 1837. 

t He then goes on lo say: "The ori^nal setting up of the House of Che 
LoDges cam, I Icrnid from Mt. Bonebam, 1^ this meanes. 

" One Long Thomas, a stoute felaw, was selte up by one al the old Lordes 
HuDgrefordes. And after bycause this Thomas was cauUid Long Thomas, Lone 
after was usurpid for (he name of ihe familj. This Long Thomas mitsler bad 
sum Lande by Hungreford's procuration. Then succedid hym Robert and 
Henry. Then cam one Thomas Long, descending of younger Brother, and could 
skille of the Law, and had the inheritance of the aforesaid Longes. Syr Henry 
and Sir Richard Long were sunoes to this Thomaa." — "Itinerary," vol. ii., 
fol. 30, p. 25. Oxon., 1711. 

% GtntUmtait Magatine, June, 1835. Compare p. 591 with p. 593. 
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wall of the bay only to the staircase ; and in this wall is an immense 
muUioned and trznsomed window, which returns round the corner so 
contrived, and another window of nearly the same dimensions looks 
out from the other end of this room into the gardea In giving 
additional width to this room, it was found expedient to preserve the 
old roof, and for the support of the wall-plate to leave a pier about 
midway between the two end walls, which occasions a curious angular 
projection inside the room opposite the fireplace, ornamented with 
niches and dwarf columns. To the rear of the drawing-room, and 
ascended by a short flight of steps from it, is a bedroom, and under 
that a parlour ; these steps also lead into a small closet over the 
north-east bay ; but all communication with that over the south-east 
bay was cut off by the alteration ; the door, however, still remains 
some feet above the present floor, behind the stone-work of the 
fireplace. 

The park or plaisaunce I presume to have been in front of the hall, 
as in the wall which encloses the court on the west side an old door- 
way still remains exactly opposite the porch of the hall. 

At the death of Sir Walter Long, who had married twice, the 
estates of South Wraxhail and Draycot Ceme became again distinct 
possessions by a stratagem, said to have been laid by the second wife, 
who prevailed upon Sir Walter to disinherit the son by his &rst 
marriage ; but the trustees not only arrested the corpse at the church 
porch, but by commencing a lawsuit against the second son, obliged 
him to accept of a moiety of the estates, the eldest taking South 
Wraxhail and the other the Dmycot Cerne.* This was about the 
middle of the reign of James I. The manor of South Wraxhail 
descended In regular succession to the grandson of John Long, Esq. 
(Sir Walter's eldest son and rightful heir). His name was Hope 
Long, trho died without male issue in 1715, when the estate passed 
to his cousin, Walter Long, Esq., whose son Walter died 1781, 
unmarried, bequeathing the estate to the sons of his cousin Catharine, 
the wife of John Long, of Monkton, and sister of Hope Long. Her 
elder son, John, died unmarried, when the estate passed to his 
brother Thomas, whose son, Walter Long, Esq., of Whaddon and 
Wraxhail, died 1807 sine prole, bequeathing his estates to trustees, 
remainder to Walter Long, Esq,, M.P. for Wilts, the present 
possessor, son and heir of the late R. G. Long, Esq., ot Rowd 
Ashton. Thomas Larkins Walker. 

Shrewton. 

[I7S3.//. 408,409-1 

Having lately made a tour in the West of England, among other 
observables, Stoaehenge claimed some attention. In passing from 
thence to Ix>ngleat, the noble seat of Lord Weymouth, our coach- 
* Aubiey's " MlscelUaies," pp. 75, 76, Svo. Lond., 1721. 
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man baited hit horses at a small village called ShiewtOD, about six 
miles to tbe north-west of Stonehenge. 

Entering into an inconEiderable public-house, I was much sur- 
prised to find a curious piece of sculpture, in alabaster, over tbe 
mantelpiece, which, the master of the house informed me, had lately 
been dug up in one of the adjacent barrows on Salisbury Plain. It 
is of an oval fonn, about 3 feet in length, and i foot in the broadest 
part of the diameter. In Che middle is represented a woman habited 
as a queen,, with her globe, sceptre, crown, and mantle of state ; in 
a compartment over her head arc three figures, evidently represent- 
ing the three persons of the Holy Trinity ; and round the sides are 
angels intermixed with some of the Apostles. The exquisite work- 
manship of the woman (who seems intended for the Virgin Mary), 
the strong as well as tender expression in her features, and the 
elegance of her drapery, show it to be the work of a very skilfiil 
artist, and, in my opmion, render it worthy a place in that Magame 
of curiosities with which Wilton has been enriched by its illustrious 
and judicious possessors. J. W. 

Stanley Abbey. 

[i&ri, Parti., ff. 24-36.] 

Before wc proceed to illustrate the history and local antiquities of 
Stanley Abbey, it will be proper to advert to all that we already know 
of it. This is contained in Dugdale, Leland, and Tanner. The 
information which Dugdale has given is taken from tbe register of 
Lacock, in " Biblio. Cottoniona," namely, that in the year 1 161 the 
Abbey of Stanley was first founded at Lockswell, removed from 
Quarrie (Quararia), in the Isle of Wight ; that after three years it 
was translated from Lockswell to Stanleigh. 

By Leland we are informed that Matilda the Empress first founded 
a religious house {domum) in a place called Lockswell ; that after- 
wards Henry II. removed the brothers {Jratra transtulU), from 
Lockswell to Stanley, where be founded the Abbey of Stanley, and 
gave the lordship to them. — Leland's " Collectanea," voL i., p. 60. 

In Tanner's " Notitia " is contained as follows : 

" Lockswell. 

" This place, in the forest of Chippenham, was given by Henry, 
son of y* Duke of Normandy, &c., &c., &c., afterwards King Hetuy 
y* Second, to the Monks of Quarre, upon condition that they should 
settle there a Convent of Cistertians, which they did anno ri5r ; 
but three after, that prince and his mother, Maud ye Empress, 
temov'd the religious from thence to 
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" Stanleigh, 

" Where they built and endoVd to the honour of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, an Abbey for thirteen White Monks, whose revenues 
were ralued i6th Henry VIII. at ;f 177 os. Sd. per annum, Dugdale; 
^233 14s. 4d., Speed. The scite vas granted 38th Henry VIIL to 
Sir Edward Boynton." 

This is the substance of all the knowledge we have, I believe, of 
the foundation and the history of Stanley Abbey, in the forest of 
Chippenham, and in the parish from whence this letter is dated. 

The documents for the foundation of this knowledge are, first, 
the charter of Henry II., son of the Duke of Normandy, published 
by Dugdale "ex officio armorum" (the Heralds' College); secondly, 
the Charter of Henry II., and his mother, Matilda, published in the 
" Monasticon " ; thirdly, a charter of Richard I., published also in 
the " Monasticon." My antiquarian lore is not very profound, 
but I am not aware that there exist any other published authentic 
documents for the history of Stanley Abbey j the light, therefore, 
which I hope to throw on the earliest foundation at Lockswell 
and this abbey will be derived from personal investigation, and 
from authentic copies of all the original grants in the possession of 
the Baynton family, by whom the lands belonging to both abbeys 
were purchased from Henry VIII. The most important of these 
are, first, the Charter of Henry, son of the Duke of Normandy 
(afterwards King Henry II,), copied in the " Monasticon." Secondly, 
a Grant from Henry, Duke of Normandy, of a hyde of land at Lam- 
burne, which Hugh Plugener gave to the Monastery at St Mary at 
Drownfont, in the manor of Chippenham. This grant has never 
yet been published ; upon this, therefore, it will be proper to make 
a few remarks. In the first charter, Henry is entitled the son of the 
Duke of Normandy, and therefore it must have been granted before 
the death of his father, who died about 1180. In the second gran^ 
Henry is entitled Duke of Normandy. The first grant from Henry, 
son of the Duke of Normandy, gives the lands at Lockswell to the 
Monks of St. Mary de QuarariS, in Insula, etc, to build there 
"capitalem abbatiam " for the souls r ' his father, Geoffrey Duke of 
Normandy, his mother's, and his own, and for the welfare of the 
kingdom of England ; this grant was in his father's lifetime, before 
the year ri5o, as in that year his father died, and Henry had the 
title of Duke of Normandy soon after. Dugdale places the founda- 
tion of Stanley 1161, and Leiand 1151 ; in fact, this latter date must 
have been the date of the earliest Abbey at Lockswell. 

In the second Charter of Confirmation, when Henry was Duke of 
Normandy, we find a hyde of land in Lamburn, given by Hugh 
Plugener (the name of Pinnegor very common in this county) to the 
monks of Drownfont There is no published account of Drownfont, 
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01 the monks of DrownfoDt, and therefore it was my first object to 
ascertain where this Drownfont was situated, and the origin of this 
foigotten name, and I flatter myself I have completely succeeded. 

It will be remembered that the land first granted in Wiltshire was 
for the foundation of Lockswell. I therefore naturally concluded 
that in the neighbourhood of Lockswell (now Lockswell Heath, at 
the back of the Marquis of Lansdowne's plantations at Bowood^ 
there must be some remarkable spring or fountain. For the second 
unpublished charter gives so much land to the Monks of St. Mary 
of Drownfont. In the third grant, conjunctively, from Matilda and 
her son, of a meadow in the forest of Chippenham, near Lacock 
Bridge, this Abbey Drownfont is called Abbatia de Dn^onts Fonte. 
In further investigation of the place, and the origin of the name, I 
was convinced that the Abbey which had existed for three years in 
Lockswell and then vanished, like Aladdin's palace, must, from the 
name, have been built near the spring or fountain at Lockswell, 
which must yet exist. 

Why it was called the Abbey de Drownfont, and "de Drogonis 
Fonte," must be equally clear, when, in turning to the first and 
earliest grant, we find this remarkable passage : " Ego filius, &c. 
Ducis Normannix, are here given Lock'swell (Lockwellam), with all 
the rights and customs which my mother and myself gave to Drogo, 
my mother's chamberlain, to the Monks of Quarre i—terras, cum 
consuetudinibus et libertatibus, quos et mater mea, et ego, dedimus 
Drogoni, matris mese Camcraria" It will, therefore, I think, clearly 
follow that Drogo, Matilda's chamberlain, having the first possession 
of Lock'swell, the name of the abbey, as long as it there continued, 
was that of Sl Mary de Drownfont, or de Drogonis Fonte. To this 
abbey the grants are made primarily of Henry and Matilda. Tbne 
is also a grant to the same abbey from William Earl of Salisbury, 
son of Patrick, the founder of Btadenstoke Abbey in the neigh- 
bourhood. All the other grants from Richard I., dated Messina, 
when be went to the Crusades ; from Edward I., dated Dumferliog, 
where he kept his Christmas, after the conquest of Scotland ; from 
Henry III., etc., are to Stanley. 

The site of the earliest abbey at Lock'swell, the name, and the 
origin of that name, as I flatter myself I have been the first to dis- 
cover, I may, perhaps, if you will give me leave, occupj a few more 
pages of your valuable Miscellany, some future time, in communi- 
cating an account of the other grants, which throw so much light on 
the history of the abbe^ of Stanley in this parish, and particularly in 
describing the beautiful fountain or spring at Lock'swell, which has 
been nameless for centuries, and which, bursting from the top of a 
woody and romantic eminence, which commands a vast sweep of 
distant country in front, winds his way through the wildest glades of 
the ancient forest of Chippenham. W. L. Bowlbs. 
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Stanton St, Quintin. 

[1800, Pari It.,p. I03S-] 

Fig. 2 in the acrcompanping plate represents a small, square tower 
at Stanton St. Quintin, Wilts. Stanton is a small village about six 
miles from Chippenham and four from Malmesbury. If any of your 
correspondents can furnish any particulars of its history, they will pot 
only favour the public, but materially oblige theii humble servant, 

J. Briiton. 
Steeple Langford. 
[179a, Partly pp. 201, ao2.] 

Knowing you are fond of antiquities from the constant perusal of 
your excellent work for these many years past, permit me to give you 
an account of the rectors of Steeple Langford, Wilts, for these last 
185 years, and should you think it worth inserting, you will oblige 

A. B. 
" I Farhtm, lector, ob. Sept. 13, 1607." 

In a comer niche in the church, in his canonicals, is the 
following : 

"TbeeCRgies of the rer. Mr. Joseph Collier, who wu insCltated rector of tliis 
parish in the beginning of the last century, viz., A.D. 1608, and vas buried in 
1635. He was succeeded b^ his son Heniy, who, in the time of the rebellion, 
WM leqnesticd from the pusoiuge i $ jtwis, and retook possesiion on the iSib OS 
Sept., 1660, and died Match, 1670. Arthur, his youngest son, succeeded him, 
and (Ued io Sept., 1696. He was succeeded by /uthur, hia eldest son, and the 
fourth of Ibis fainily who were successively rectan of this parish. Margaret, the 
relict of the last named Arthur Collier, ordered tbis inscription to be placed here, 
aa also that over the ^ave-stone of the said Arthur on the 1st of July, 1734, to 
testimoDy of ber affectionate regard." 

The epitaph on the last Arthur Collier, husband of the above 
Margarei who sold the living to Corpus Cbristi College, Oxford, 
1730, is fixed on the wall in the chancel : 

"To the memory of the rev. Arthur Collier, rector of this pariah, who vasbon 
Oct., 16S0 ; he married Mai^ret, daughter of Nicholas Johnson, esq,, by whom 
be left issue twosoDS, Arthur udChules, and two dangbten, Jane ana Ma^aret ; 
and he wa« buried Sept. 9, 1731-" 

N.B. — The last-named Margaret was living somewhere in the Isle 
of Wight mthin these ten years. 

The following is the epitaph of the fint rector from Corpus Christi 
College; he was the father of the late Dr. J. Ballard, fellow of 
Winchester College, and Rector of Portsea, Hants : 

"H. S. E. Johannes Balurd, 5.T.P. Hujni ccdesiK per triglnta buhob. 
Rector perpetue reiideiis, Obiit A.D. 176^ kI. 70. Et Pkancisca Haxkici 
Coking, de Highdeo, in com. Sussex, baroni Slia, per decern aonoi & lex menses ' 
uxor ejus, booE immx, & eximUe lieiiignitatis, ergo charinma ; Que paerperio 
obiit die vig. nov, Oct., A.D. 1749, M, 33. Nccnoa eomm libeii, Car<dui Mqni- 
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motrii, HutlM nginti (tm diet luU, ChTUtUna quadrimal^ Eltc altni ses 
aniKM nalB. Uberi npendtei, Johannci & Fnndici, Elk. A HMriou. Pietmtu 
Cfpi U.M.P.P." 

To him succeeded the Rev. J. Ford, who died about January. 
i}7y, and was succeeded by the present rector, the Rev. Samuel 
Welles. 

Stonehenge. 
ti8o6.Arf //.,/. «oa] 

The accompanying view of Stonehenge (see Fig. 3) was delineated 
previous to the M of some of the piindpal stones. 

WiLLiAif Hamper. 

[1S14. /tart //., fp. 504, SOS-) 

In my early days I frequently visited Stonehenge to make observa- 
tions at sunrise as well as by starlight I noticed that the lower edge 
of the impost of the outer circle forma a level horizontal line in the 
heavens, equi-distant from the earth, to the person standing near the 
centre of the building, about 15 degrees above the horizon on 
•11 sides. 

Stonehenge stands on rather sloping ground ; the uprights of the 
outer circle are nearly a foot taller on the tower ground or western 
ude than they are on the eastern, purposely to keep the horizontal 
level of the impost, which marks great design and slull The thirty 
uprights of the outer circle are not found exactly of equal distances, 
but the imposts (so correctly true on their under bed) are each of 
Ihem about 7 cubits in length, making 9 10 cubits the whole circle. 

If a person stands before the highest leaning-stone (called Sol by 
Smith), between it and the altar stone looking eastward, he will sec 
the pyramidal stone called the Friar's Heel, coinciding with the top 
of Durrington Hill, marking nearly the place where the sun rises on 
the longest day. This was the observation of a Mr. Warltire, who 
delivered lectures on Stonehenge at Salisbury (1777), and who had 
drawn a meridian line on one of the stones. Mr. Warltire asserted 
that the stone of the trilithons and of the outer circle are the stone 
of the country, and that he had found the place from whence they 
were taken, about fourteen miles from the spot northward, somewhere 
near Urchfont. 

If the person so standing turns to his left hand, he will find a 
groove in one of the 6-foot pillars from top to bottom, which (in die 
lapse of GO many ages, and swelled by the alternate heat and 
moisture of two thousand years, has lost its shape) might have 
contained in it a scale of degrees for measuring; and the stone called 
the altar* would have answered to draw those diagrams on, and this 

* Dr. Smilh nji tbat he has tried ■ bit of thii stone, uid found that it would 
not Uand lire. It is, therefore, vety inpiobablc that it dionld have been a>cd for 
bomt sacrifices. 
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scale of degrees was well placed for ase in such a case, for one turn- 
ing himself to the left, and his right hand holding a compass, could 
apply it most conveniently. With all this apparatus the motions of 
the heavenly bodies might have been accurately marked and 
eclipses calculated, a knowledge of which, Cxsar says, they possessed, 
in his time: 

Wood and Dr. Stukeley both make the inner oval to consist of 
nineteen stones, answering to the ancient Metonic Cycle of nineteen 
years, at the end of which the sun and the moon are in the same 
relative situation as at the beginning, when indeed the same 
almanack will do again. . . . 

In my younger days I have visited Stonehenge by starlight, and 
found, on applying my sight from the top of the 6-feet pillars of the 
inner oval and looking at the high trilithons, I could mark the places 
of the planets and the stars in the heavens, so as to measure distances 
by the corners and angles of them. . . . 

It is very remarkable that no barrow or tumulus exists on the east 
side, where the sun (the great object of ancient worship) first 
a^qtean. H. Wanssv. 

Stourton. 

[1838, Parf n.,pp. a8, ag.] 

The church of Stounon, which is dedicated to St. Peter, consists 
of a nave, extending from the turret to the belfry 43 feet 6 inches, 
and from the choir to the altar 28 feet 9 inches ; its total breadth is 
31 feet from the north door. It has one side-aisle to the north, and 
a family pew projecting to the south. Its exterior appearance will 
be seen from the plate ; in the interior, its original architecture is 
encroached upon by alterations in the Grecian style. 

It contains many memorials to the family of Stourton, which are 
faithfully recited in Sir Richard Hoare's " History of the Hundred 
of Mere." On one tomb are two effigies sculptured in stone, and 
recumbent on a richly-decorated base, of which the historian has 
given a plate. There is another effigy of stone representing a female 
figure, habited in an antique dress, which lies recumbent on the 
ledge of a window-seat in the north aisle, but it is hidden from view- 
After the family of Hoare became possessors of the estate which 
the Barons of Stourton had held for so many centuries, their sepulchral 
memorials naturally formed a sequel to those of their predecessors on 
the River Stour. Of these, the following exist within and without 
the walls of the parish church. 

Henry Hoare, with Jane Benson his wife, were buried without the 
walls of the church, and till within these few years their tombstones, 
exposed to the weather, became dilapidated, and threatened decay. 
They were, however, restored and placed under cover, with a sarco- 
phagus on each tomt^ by the late frorthy baronet, who also restored 
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the ancient cross, and erected a ixiaWy mausoleum in the churchyard 
adjoining, which are both seen in our view. 

The name of Henry Hoare, the fml settler at Stourton, has been 
tbua recorded b; an inscription placed to his memory by his widow : 

"To ihe piont memorr of Henkv Hoars, Esquire, (on of Sic Richard 
Houe, lomeUnic Lord Mnjrot, PmideDt of Chiiit's HoipiEal, and Member of 
Patlumenl for ibe City of London. 

"Hii chuacter ii too great to be descrihed, and jet too good to becotKcalcd. 
Hil lore of God and mankind were lo ardent that he longht alt opportonilies of 
bononiing Ihe one aitd doioE g;ood to the other. He was ilriclly pioiu himself, 
withont heiDK ceniorioiu to others ; truly fanmble without aflectation ; grave wilta- 
ont moroaenen; cheerful without ierily; juit beyond exception; and merciful 
without rcKrre. God blessed him with a eood undeiBtanding, which he improved 
hj convening with Ihe bat books add wisest men, and by ■ coiutant cani«e t^ 
Mfioat meditation. He lived under a settled habit of private charities, aud bore 
■ noble share in all those public ads of piety and mercy which have continued the 
Me wings and averted the judgments of God. tlence he was hoooured with the 
ettcen of all good men, and with the friendship of roaoy of the most diitiognisfaed 
by their high rank and great merit. He had a well^ounded and ther(»ore an 
inflexible seal for the faita, discipline, and worship of the Church of England. 

" He gave by his last will two thousand pounds for erecting and eucooTBgiDg 
Cfaaiity School] and Workhouses ; the profits and produce of two thousand 
poonda mot« to be applied yearly, for ever, in purchasing and giring to Ihe poor 
the Holy Bible, the Common Prayer, and the Whole Duty of Man ; and left one 
thoasand three hundred pounds lo other charitable uses. His soul went to God 
March the I3th, 1734, in Ibe forly-eighlh year of his age. 

" He married Jane, daughter of Sir William Bcqsod, Knight, by whom be had 
deven children, of which two sons and three daughten now xuiriTe. This 
monument was erected at her expense, beiitg now his mournful widow, as she was 
his most laithfid and afiectionaie wife." 

After the death of this muniiicent and public-spirited citizen hts 
widow resided at Stourhead, and, in the same spirit of charity which 
breathed so fervently in the breast of her husband, she made several 
charitable and religious bequests in favour of the parish of Stourton. 
She was interred in an arched grave without the eastern wall of the 
church, where a simple memorial records her birth and death : 

"In the same situation, and parallel with the grave of his mother, was deposi led, 
by bis own special order, the body of her son, Heniy Hoare, Esquire, whose 
memory is commemorated by a handsome monumcnlal tablet and inscription 
within the church, erected by order of his executor and son-in-law. Sir Richard 
Hoare, of Barn Elms, Bart. — In the year 1817 these tombs, 1^ a long exposure to 
the weather, became so dilapidated that Sir Richard Colt Hosre, in gratitade to 
his grandbther and generous benefactor, ordered the tombs to be repaired, and a 
porcli lo be built over them. 

' Sic dneri gloria sen venil f ■* 

On the same wall, and adjoining to the aforesaid monument within , 
the church, is the following inscription to the memory of Henry, son 
to the late Henry Hoare, Esq. : 

"Henry Hoare, Esquire, to whom this memorial is erected, married, first, 
Anne, daughter of Samuel, Lord Masbani, by whom he had a daughter, who died 
i» '73S> "ged eight years. Bj his second wife, Susan, who deceased in 1743, 
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daughter md heireit of SCepben Colt, EsqaiTc h« had three too* and two 
danghtert. t. Heniy, who died loon after birth in 1739. a. HcDrjr, bom 
33 DeceinbeT, 1734 who died at Naplet in 1752. 3. Susanna, bom 15 April, 
1732, mairied, Gnt, to Charles, Lord Boyle, ■fierinu'ds Lord Dungarran, eldest 
ton of John, Earl of Cork and Orrery ; lecoadly, to Thomai, Lord Brace, dow 
Earl of Aileibuiy ; she died in February, 1783. 4. Colt, born 11 November, 1733, 
who died io May, 1740. 5. Anne, l>oin 37 Tune, 1737, who, being marned to 
Richard Hoare, of Bain Elms, in the coooty 01 Surrey, Eiquiie, and bavii^ eiveo 
birth to two loni — Henry Riebnid, bom aad buried in 1757, and Richard 
Colt, bom 9 December, 17^8 — expired ou the 5th of May, 1759, leaving a lively 
image of many amiable virtues impressed on the hearti of all who had the 
happinesi of luiowing her gentle and engjaging character." 

The above inscription is placed on a large tatilet in Stourton 
church, and decorated with two Cupids or angels, one of whom is 
represented entwining a wreath round a sepulchral urn; the other, 
weeping, holds a funereal torch in one hand and a scroll in the Other, 
on which are some lines, written hj William Hayley, Esq. ... 

The third and remaining monument, which is placed within the 
rails of the altar, records the memory of Hester Lyttelton, daughter 
of William Henry, Lord Westcote, since created Lord Lyttelton, and 
wife of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. : 

"To the memoiy of the Hononrable Hester Hoare, wife of Ricbard Colt 
Hoare, Eiqniie, of Stourhead, in the count)' of Wilts, and daughter of the Right 
Honourable Lord Weilcote, of Higtey Park, in the county of Worcester, who 
died on the aind day of August, in the year 17S5, in the twenty-third year of 

This beautiful monument was sent from Italy, and represents a 
sarcophagus of Egyptian granite, surmounted by an urn of foreign 
marble, with two weeping boys. 

The excellent baronet whose death we have now to lament (see 
the Obituary of our present number), alike estimable as the paternal 
landlord and the munificent patron of literature and art, was intened 
beneath the mausoleum erected in the churchyard, upon which is 
placed a tablet thus insctibed : 

"Hoc Sbfulchrbtdh 

SiDl IT POSTKRIS 

RICHARDUS COLT HOARE 



Anko MDCCCXIX." 

Stratford-sub-Castte. 
[1790, Part 11., f. 1099.] 
* The parish of Stratford-aub-Castle includes the manor of Old 
Sarura, and belongs to the family of Pitt, of Boconnock, in Cornwall. 
The general opinion is that it gave birtb to Lord Chatham. There 
is a very old seat, but not inhabited by them for many years. The 
ancestor of Lord Camelford rebuilt the best part of the church ; and 
under a large tree the members for the borough are chosen. There 
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is but one house remaining of the ancient city, which belongs to 
John Cooper, Esq., of New Sarum, who possesses a considerable 
number of curious coins dug up there, which arc well worth the 
attention of the virtuosa 

I would recommend to strangers who visit Salisbury, and wish to 
see Stonehenge, to take the road through Stratford and the Durnfords, 
in preference to the dreary and desolate country over the plain, as 
they pass the seats of Edward Younge and William Bowles, Esquires, 
of Heale, whose beautiful plantations give a pleasing variety to the 
scenes around. Charles II. took a night's lodging at Heale House, 
after passing a defile of CromweU's army, who were in pursuit of him, 
and, what is singular, though pressed on all sides by his enemies, 
could not withstand the temptation of viewing that venerable relic 
of antiquity, Stonehenge. John Eldertoh. 

[1800, Ar4/.,/.aot.] 

The annexed drawing. Fig. 2, is a sketch of Stratford House, near 
the castle of Old Sarum. The mansion has not been occupied by 
the Pitt family for a great number of years, but let to different 
tenants ; first, 1 think, to a Mr. Treb^ ; after him. Lord Windsor ; 
and then a West Indian (George Webbe, Esq., of the island of 
Nevis), and for some years past has been occupied by a farmer, 
tenant to Lord Camelford. Amicus. 

Teffont Ewyas. 

(1830, PmiJL.ff. 105, 106.] 

The church of Teffont Ewyas (see Plate I.) has lately been rebuilt, 
and the tower added, cbieHy by the exertions of J. T. Mayne. Esq., 
F.R.S., F.S.A., the lord of the manor and patron of the church, 
aided by the contributions of his friends. 

Since the engraving was made, Mr. Mayne has continued to 
improve the beauty of the church by raising the chancel to within a 
few feet of the height of the nave, and by adding three open quatre- 
foils between each pinnacle of the tower j and Mr. Mayne has in 
contemplation to add also a spire. 

Teffont Ewyas is in the Hundred of Dunworth, co. Wilts. The 
parish consists of about 70a acres, and is situated in a pleasant 
retired valley, near the turnpike road from Hindon to Salisbury, 
from which city it is distant nine miles. 

The freestone quarries at the verge of this parish supplied in a 
great measure the stone for Salisbury Cathedral, more than thirty 
acres of land having been excavated for that purpose, and these 
same quarries have supplied the stone for the late rebuilding of 
Teffont Ewyas Church. 

The additional name of Ewyas was derived from a former 
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possessor, who enjoyed also the baronjr of Ewyas in Herefordshire. 
The distinguished families of Tregoz and Hussey were successively 
lords of this parish. With an heiress of the Husseys the manor 
passed to Sir Thomas Hungerford, the first appointed Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

Id 1545 the Crown granted the manor to H. Ley, Esq., father of 
James Ley, Earl of Marlborough, Chief Justice of the King's Beadi, 
and Lord High Treasurer of England. The earl died at Lincoln's 
Inn, 1638, and was buried at Westbury, Wilts, where a stately 
monument was erected to his memory. 

In the chancel of Teffont Ewyas is an altar monument, on which 
are three male figures in recumbent postures. That nearest the wall 
is elevated above the other two, and represents H. Ley, Esq., in 
black armour, his head resting on a cushion, and his feet on a lion 
couchant. The other two figures represent his sons, William and 
Matthew, also habited in armour, with trunk hose and large ruffs 
round their necks. All three have been painted, but the legs of all 
are broken. 

Above this monument, but forming a part of it, are the arms of 
Ley, viz, : Argent, a chevron between three wolves* heads caboshed 
sable, langued gules ; impaling. Argent,' two chevrons sable, a label 
in chief vert. 

Beneath, on a tablet of black marble, is the following inscription : 

" D.O.M.S. Hlc leqoiescunt in morte HiNRlci Lby, Aim, reliquiae, qui ex 
v«(eii LlvORf U piosapii ia tffo Devon oriundui, k DyonisiS de lit. Mayne, 
conjuge, numerosam dignioris seius suscepit propaginem, viz. Williblhuu et 
MaTI-HeUU (quorum hlc visunlui imagines, et sublei tila sunt os!^), Johaanem, 
HenciCHm, Fetium, atque insuper Jacobum, Malbrigi Comitem, Anglis ThesBU- 
ratium. Obiit a oali salute m.d.lxxih. Junii vii," 

At the west end of this monument, beneath the beads of the two 
lower figures, on black marble tablets, are these inscriptions : 

" WiLLiti.Hi;s Ley, Aim. octogenaiio major et cae1ebs,caelosadiit,xneGmst. 
M.Dcxxxiiii. April V." 

im et dierum, placid^ animam Deo 

Between these inscriptions, on an oval shield, are the arms of Ley, 
surmounted by a helmet, the crest broken off. 

On the south side of the monument are three oval shields, the 
first displaying the arms of Ley, the other defaced. 

In the time of Charles II. the manor of Tefibnt Ewyas was in 
possession of the Ash family; they sold it in 1679 to Christopher 
Mayne, Esq., ancestor of the present possessor. 

Of the family of Mayne a full account and pedigree may be seen 
in Sir R. C. Hoare's " History of Dunworth Hundred," pp. i ji, 113. 
The lives of two eminent ecclesiastics of this family, Dr. Jasper 
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Mayne, and Alexander Mayne, are recorded by Wood in his 
" Athene Oxonienses." 

In the Mpulchnl vault at TefTont is a handsome cenotaph, 
erected by Isabella, the last Countess of Dundonald, only daughter 
of Samuel Raymond, of Belchamp Hall, co. Essex, to the memory 
of her first husband, John Mayne, Esq., of the Temple, barrister at 
law, who died anno 1785, and to the memory of the Mompesson, 
Watdron, and Batt families, successively intermarried, and who with 
his kindred and relations were buried underneath. 

Thcfc are also three other monuments to the bmilyof Mayne, the 
inscriptions on which will be found in Sir R, C- Hoare's " History of 
Dunworth Hundred" N. R. 5. 

TolUrd Royal. 

[181 r. Part I., f. 317.] 

In the Chase of Cranborne, within a mile of the county of Dorset, 
is a house called King John's hunting-seat, in the parish of Tollard 
Royal, Wilts, The interior bears evident marks of antiquity. The 
walls are of great thickness, and the rooms very large and lofty. It 
is now a farmhouse (see Plate II., Fig. i). Fig. > is the staircase to 
the principal rooms. Fig. 3 is a chimneypiece in one of the bed- 
chambers, of carved oak. The present building appears to be only 
a small part remaining of the royal mansion. 

There is an ancient custom from time immemorial, and kept up to 
this time, that on the first Monday in September the steward of the 
lord of the manor holds a court under a certain tree in the chase, 
and after the court breaks up they hunt and kill a brace of fat 
bucks. The company are regaled with venison pasty for breakfast, 
when it is usual on this occasion to make the keepers a presenL 

T. A. 
Urchfont. 

\liso, Partll., f. 301.] 

Upbant, or Urchfont House, is the residence of Mrs. Compton, a 
short distance from Devizes, in the county of Wilts. It was built by 
Sir Wm. Pynsint, who gave this and his other property to the late 
Lord Chatham, on account of his political character. Lord Chatham 
afterwards sold it to the Duke of Queensberry, who teased it out on 
lives. It is held now under Wm. Salmon of South Broom House, 
near Devizes. In a field in this paiish, adjoining to Wickham Green, 
the property of Wm. Tinker, Esq., of Littleton, in this county, are 
three graves, of John, Jacob, and Humphry Giddons, who arc said 
to have died of the plague. It appears, indeed, from the parish 
register, that this disorder raged in the parish in the year 1644, and 
it is natural to conclude that the above-mentioned persons were 
buried at that time, though there is no mention of their names in 
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the register. There is also a veiy remarkable circumstance handed 
down to posterity, of the tniabter of the parish of Urchfont (Mr. 
Peter Glassbrook), his son, and four grandchildren, having died of 
the plague, and that they were buried by the hands of a maid-servant, 
the only one who survived, in the vicarage house. A few years since, 
the Rev. Mr. Smith, late vicar of this parish, wishing to add to the 
height of his rooms, sunk the floor ; in doing which, a number of 
human bones were found, which in a great measure substantiates 
this traditionary account In this same field where the three graves 
above mentioned are to be seen is a sort of subterraneous cavern, 
reported to have been a depot for the plunder, and hiding-place of a 
notorious robber by the name of Wapley, alias Quabb, who was 
afterwards tried and executed. Clericus. 



Warminster. 

\i-m\,PaHn.,p. ii?7.] 

Annexed you have a rough sketch (Plate III., fig. a) of a figure 
found a few days since in pulling down part of a very old building 
at Warminster, that has always been known by the name of, and 
supposed to have been, a nunnery. It is as I^e as the original, 
and appears to be made of earth, has a very high varnish, is very 
black and light, and has lost the legs, and a small part of the bonnet 
on the left side. It seems (from two holes, one under each arm) to 
have been suspended by a string, and may probably have been worn 
by the owner. If you favour it with a place in your Magazine, in all 
probability some of your correspondents may discover what it is 
meant to represent. H. 

[1846, /^irty.,/. 304.] 

There have lately been erected in Warminster, through the un- 
ceasing exertions of the vicar, the Rev. A. Fane, aided by the 
contributions of the friends of the church, commodious schoolrooms 
for the boys educated on the national system, together with a house 
for the master, and a room to be used for religious and school- 
committee meetings, etc. The architect is Mr. Wyatt, of London, 
and the appearance of the frontage is very picturesque. The cost of 
erection is nearly ;^3,ood. 

W^estbury. 

[1821, Pert II., p. 332.] 

A curious inscription having lately been made known to me, and 
a part of it being totally unintelligible to me, I hope some of your 
learned correspondents may be able to cast some light upon it. 
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The following words are inscribed on a board, which was formerly 
placed over the house of the celebrated Republican General : 
" EnuoND Ludlow, who died and was buried it Veny in Switierlud. 

OMNB SOLVU TCKTI PATRIA QVIA PATKH." 

The four first words are truly applicable to the martial character 
of this personage, but I can make nothing out of the two last words 

QVIA PATKIS. 

N.B, — This original board is preserved in Heywood House, near 
Westbury, the seat of Abraham Ludlow, Esq. Antiquarius. 

West Dean. 

[l8z6, Partll.^ p. 197.] 

I enclose a view of the garden front of the ancient manor-house of 
West Dean, co. Wilts (see Plate I.), in the hope that it may be 
preserved in your valuable Miscellany, as the mansion itself, which 
was an interesting relic of the age in which it was built, has been 
lately taken down. 

The parish of West Dean, which lies nearly on the south-eastern 
extremity of the county, appears to have been held at the Conquest 
by Waleran the huntsman ; it afterwards formed part of the posses- 
sions of Oliver de Ingham, who inherited it from his mother Albreda, 
daughter of Walter Waleran, living in the year 1200. John, the son 
of Oliver de Ingham, was Lord of West Dean, 10 Edward I-uWbich 
he left to his son and heir Oliver, who having been entrusted with 
several military commands by Edward II. and Edward III., was 
summoned among the great barons to Parliament, by the last- 
mentioned monarch. He died 17 Edward III. without male issue, 
when this estate fell at the partition of the property to Roger 
L'Estrange, of Knockin, who married Joan, his youngest daughter. 
It probably remained in this family for many years, as the male line 
of this branch continued till the reii;n of Edward IV., when Johanna, 
the daughter and heiress of Richard L'Estrange, Lord of Knockin, 
conveyed the family property to George, son of Thomas Stanley, 
Earl of Derby, who became Lord Strange in right of his wife. 

About the reign of Queen Elizabeth, West Dean became the 
property and residence of the family of Evelyn, descended from the 
same ancestor as the celebrated author of the "Sylva." Sir John 
Evelyn, of West Dean, left an only daughter and heiress Elizabeth, 
who manied Robert Pierpont, son and heir of the Honourable 
Wm. Pierpont, second son of Robert, Earl of Kingston, whose third 
son, Evelyn, on failure of. the issue of his elder brother, became 
Earl, and in 1715 was created Duke of Kingston. He occasionally 
resided at West Dean, which is mentioned (with the favourite 
occupations of the family there) by his celebrated daughter. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, in her " Letters " before her marriage. It is 
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indeed tiaditionally asserted that the eloped with Mr. Montagu from 
this place. West Dean, in the early part of the last century, was 
inhabited by Lord Ranelagh, and afterwards by the fomily of Elwyn, 
baronets. 

Its last tenants were a society of nuns who Bed from Flanders 
during the Revolution ; it is unpleasing to add that they were 
compelled to remove from this place in consequence of the rudeness 
and annoyance of the workmen employed on the intended canal 
from Salisbury to Southampton. The property having descended to 
several individjals of the noble family of Moore, the house was after 
this period for many years uninhabited, and fell into decay ; and the 
estate having about three years since been purchased by Mr. Baring 
Wall, this ancient mansion was immediately dismantled, and the 
materials sold.. 

West Dean House was, according to the ^hion of the times, 
situated very near the parish church (a small unomamented edifice, 
containing several monuments of the Evelyn family) in a grove of 
magnificent elms. The eastern front retained its original appearance, 
but the opposite side had been modernized, and was further adorned 
with a handsome terrace, faced with pillars, and terminated at each 
extremity with orangeries of elegant proportions and costly decora- 
tions. Immediately beyond were the pleasure-grounds of consider- 
able extent, where vestiges of the successive tastes of the difierent 
proprietors were till very lately easily discovered. G. M. 

Whiteparish. 

[183a, ftrt //:,//. 396, 397.] 

Behind the church of Whiteparish, situated on the road between 
Romsey and Salisbury, was a house of no mean size, appearing to 
have been erected at different periods. On a narrow projecting part 
of this building, composed of flint, and said to have been erected by 
Edward St. Barbe, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and who died in 
161G, are three windows of the fashion of that day, one above the 
other ; between the uppermost and middle one, on a square stone 
tablet, a rose surmounted by a crown and encircled with the garter 
and usual motto of " Honi soit qui mal y pense." 

Between the middle and lower window two other tablets. Oa one 
the arms of the original builder impaled with Beswick, on the other 
the arms of St. Barbe impaled with Little. The rest of the building, 
from thence towards the church, is of brick and of some extent, 
containing in its length six square windows. Over the entrance-door 
are the arms of Anthony Hungerford impaling those of Mason, 
widow of a St. Barbe ; and this Mr. Mungerford is s^d to have 
repaired, if not wholly rebuilt, this part Beneath the arms last 
mentioned ■ smaller tablet bearing the arms of St. Barbe simply. 
Some years since the estate of which the above bouse was a part 
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passed into other hands, and it was wholly pulled down, and there is 
no trace of the remaini, further than by a drawing of the house as it 
appeared in the time of its being in Mr. Hungerford's possession. 

I trouble you with the above by way of further illustrating the 
family of the Hungerfords, and to ascertain how far the one of that 
name above mentioned was allied to the one to whom Hungerford 
Market owns its origio. J. L. 

WUton. 

iin% Part I., ^,t.li,t.l(>.\ 

Wilton House may be considered to this country what the 
Luxemburg palace was once to France, unhand dtpSi, containing 
the choicest rarities of every part of the world, collected by that 
eminent patron of the arts, Thomas, Earl of Pembroke, who spared 
no cost that it should vie with the most celebrated in foreign countries. 
His ancestors were at all times conspicuous to reward and encourage 
the talents of eminent men, as the garden front to the house, a 
noble piece of architecture by Inigo Jones, will sufficiently testify. 
The collection of pictures and busts are transcendeotly beautiful; 
but to enumerate them would require too great a portion of your 
pages. The family picture, by Vandyke, is deservedly celebrated as 
an unique. It consists of ten whole-length figures : Philips Earl of 
Pembroke, and his countess, with five of their sons standing on their 
right ; their daughter and her husband, the Earl of Carnarvon, near 
them on the left ; a daughter of George, Duke of Buckingham, who 
married a son of the earl ; and in the clouds appear two sons and a 
daughter, who died in their infancy. In one of the rooms is a table 
of porphyry, Ventis reclining in a sleeping posture ; and a dog stuffed, 
who by bis barking saved the house and family from being burnt. 
The park, as it appears from the window, is delightfully agreeable; 
and, what is rarely to be met with, great numbers of cork-trees are 
scattered about. On a pleasant knowle is erected a triumphal arch, 
with an equestrian statue on it of Marcus Auretius. The old road 
which led to the house has been stopped up, and a new one made, 
which takes off from the formality of a straight avenue. Leaving 
this noble seat, where the eye is almost satiated with splendour, it 
seeks relief in traversing the turf on the race-ground, from which 
eminence is seen that beautiful obelisk, Sarum's lofly spire^ with the 
cathedral and city. 

There is a very steep bill which leads into the vale to Dr. Baker's 
farm; and the prospect of the houses and gardens of the residentiaries, 
in ducending, is exceedingly picturesque. Continuing the route on 
the banks of the Avon, a genteeUgoking house at Britford, belonging 
to Jervolse Purefoy, Esq., appears in sight ; a good estate is annexed 
to it, abounding with game. The amateurs in feasting and shooting 
-calculate more partridges can be destroyed on this manor than on 
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any other of the same size within several miles. Clipped hedges, and 
othei insignia of neatness, give earning that Longford Castle, the 
seat of the Earl of Radnor, is at no great distance. Beautiful 
enclosures appearing on all jides, and Alderbury Church, with the 
new-built seat of George Fort, Esq., alderman of Salisbury, becomes 
now a very striking object. Entering the park through a very 
handsome lodge, the road winds in a very pleasing manner to the 
house, built in triangular form, with round towers at the comers, the 
gardens appearing to the right. Due respect is shown bj the 
servants in each department. The Prince of Wales was sumptuously 
entertained here a few years since, when his affability and great 
condescension gave universal satisfaction. The pictures are extremely 
well done ; the Morning and Evening, by Claude Lorraine, are very 
fine, prints from which are in the hands of most connoisseurs ; the 
Passage of the Red Sea, and Adoration of the Golden Calf, by 
Poussin; St. Sebastian, the united work of Michael Angelo and 
Sebastiano del Piombo. There is likewise shown a curious chair, 
presentedtotheEmperorRodolphusII. by the city of Augsburg; the 
history of it is, the unity of the Roman Empire from its rise, through 
a succession of ages, in diiferent compartments. It is exceedingly 
well executed, and deserves attention. An elegant-looking house, 
the property of John Thomas Batt, Esq., barrister at law, attraas 
notice soon af^er quitting Longford; but I must decline the insertion 
of anything further except the mentioning a Roman encampment on 
the hill leading to Rocksburne, where that brave and distinguished 
warrior, Sir Eyre Coote, lies interred. •diaos. K. 

Wootton-Basset. 

[i8a3, Art//.,/. 261.] 
In cleaning the sonth wall, which i 
Votton-Basset Church than the rest of tl 
now united, the workmen have accidentally brought to light a very 
curious painting, executed in the rudest style, but evidently illus- 
trating the subject which it represented. In the act of brushing a 
piece of plaster fell off, and discovered underneath the armed foot of 
a man with a spur; gradually removing the plaster around, the 
workmen found a painting, in water-colours, of the murder of 
Archbishop Becket. The four knights, in complete armour, are in 
the act of assaulting the Archbishop. The figures of the knights are 
nearly petfect, the two foremost pressing on him with their swords 
drawn, the latter in the act of drawing. The Archbishop is kneeling 
before the altar; between his hands, which are raised in a pious 
attitude, is the wafer; the cup and the book are placed on the table 
before him ; the crosier and mitre are by his side ; the Cardinal's 
red robe, with golden bands, is distinct His features are a good 
deal obliterated, but there is sufficient to distinguish that his head is 
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turned round in sudden surprise. The entrance by the folding-door 
of the cathedral is also rudely represented, and below is sketched 
what was intended to signify the cathedral itself. This painting is 
curious, both from the subject and the rudeness of its execution. It 
was done, in all probability, at an age when Becket's character as a 
saint stood high, as a holy decoration for the church, and at no 
great disUnce from the erent. He was murdered A.D. 1170. It is 
not so easy to determine when the painting was co?ered over; very 
likely at the Reformation, to efface a Catholic memorial of a 
personage to whom such miraculous celebrity was ascribed. It 
might, however, have been covered up in the time of Cromwell On 
the opposite wall the plsstci was also removed, and the painting of 
the royal arms of Charles discovered ; these were also covered over. 
The seal of the Puritans in those days might have caused both the 
picture and the king's arms to be effaced together. The picture is 
evidently painted on the first coating, as the base-stone is immediately 
underneath. 

Wyley. 
\yjiA,FanI.,t. aaj.] 

Is there any monumental inscription in the Church of Wyley, 
Wilts, to the memory of the Rev. Thomas Botoir, or to the Rev. 
John Lee, both rectors of that parish, who died about 1630 ? I am 
infonncd by the son of a late rector, that what the register of that 
parish says concerning those persons is highly curious, and wish 
some correspondent would send you a transcript of it. Sbabch. 



RercTCDccs to pieviout toIuiiim of the Ctftlaium't Magaaint Ltiratjr : 

PrihiiltrU Aniijmlui: — Avebaiy ; cromlech near Marlborough; Imniili 
at Nettleton and Stonehenge ; Silbury Hill ; ear of com 10 tamnlus at 
WanDinitci ; Tossil oak-tree at Wettbuiy. — Arckmlogy, pan i., pp. 4, 
M9-IS". 303 : partii., pp. 7S-""- 

Angla-Sojien i?««aifu .-^Burial -place alHarnbam Hill; baltle-placc at 
Marten ; pits at Martin ; cbaiten refeTiing to Overton ; tlie Wansdyke. 
— Arciaiilagy, part ii., pp. i6t, 162, 190-192, 219, 282, 2S3. 

Seman RemaiHS ,— Bagdon ; Boi ; Bromham ; Farley ; North Wraxhall ; 
Old Saium 1 Waiminbtet. — Romane-Briliih Remmia, part i., pp. 346-356. 

j*rfiW«/iirr ;— Catllon Houie ; Laycoek nunnerf ; Malmesbury Abb^; 
SalUbarr Cathedral ; Old Sarum ; Wilioa ^aasc—Arehitictural An- 
liguilui, p^n l, pp. 162-171,200218,375, 376,379; I«u-lii.,pp.4.a9k 
30. 33. ^H. ^64, 265. 

EctUsiele^ -.SoaXi at CheTingt on and Stanton ; sculptnres at Little Lang- 
roid and MalmesbuT}' ; es'ly stone church at Malmesbury ; scalpmted 
emblem of ihe Trinity at Rodbome ; Salisbury Cathedral and cathedral 
school— Saltiia/apr, pp. 53, 99, 100, iii, 121, 122, 130, 166, 244, aTOL 

Felihrt: — Witchcralt at Malmesbniy. — Fefular Siiftrttilant,p^a&l-Vil, 
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Abbott (G.), defends Caldeeole Hall, 
II ; macriage of, 39 ; monument of, 

, 16. 38. 39 

A Becltet (Archbishop of Canterbury), 
murder of, piintiog of, 3JI, 351 

Aberall (W.], monument of, 64 

Abeicorn (J., Earl of), marriage of, 241 

Abercromby (Sir R.), school of, 18 

Abemethy (family of), arms of, 240 

A'Cburt (Sir W. P. A.), seat of, II, 
190; manor of, 1S4 

Adams (H. C), seat of, 6 

Adaroson (R.)i foundation of, 136, 147 

Adderley(C. B.), seat of, 6 

Adderley ( — ), opposes Ro)«iiats at 
Birmingham, It 

Addison (T.), residence of, 16 ; birth- 
place ol, 178, 300 ; school of, 187, 

Addison (L., Dean of Lichfield), birth- 
place of, 13S, iGl ; rectory of, 200 
Addison (T. ), benefaction of, 147 
Adelicia (Queeo of Henry I.), reputed 

birthplace of, 184 
Adslaw (J.), memorial brass of, 324 
Ady (family of), residence of, zS8 
Adye (E.), tomb of, 288 
Adye (W. and E.}, memorial of, aSS 
Aelfric, abbacy of, 185 
,€the!mund (King), enga^s in battle 
with Wurstan, Earl of Willsbire, 178 
Aflionby (E.), manor of, 129 
Ailesburi (j,), chantry of, 230 
Ailesborj (Marquess of), leat of, 172, 

191 
Ainge (F.), birthplace of, 12 
Ainslie (Dr.), birthplace of, 163 
Airey (Dr. A.), birthplace of, 13S; 

benetaction of, 146 
Airey (C.), birthplace of, 138 



Airey (Dr. H.), birthplace of, 138 
Atdebury (H. and E.), gnitd of, 85 
Aldewynkel (J.), guild of, 88 
Aldred. arms of, 244 
Aleyn (R., and wife), guild of, 84 
Alfred (King), victorJeB of, 173, 174, 

22S; memorial of, 187 
Algar, arms of, 244 
Allein (J.), birthplace of, 178 
Altis (Kev. — ), seal of, 191 
Alonio (Duke), portrait of, 120 
Alphonso (King of Naples), portrait of, 

»3S 
Alphonsus V. (King of Sicily), arms of, 

aS4, ass 
Alsop ( — ), residence of, 211 
Alsycher (R.), chaplaincy of, 82 
Alversiain (T. de), foundation of, 134 
Anderson (— ), manor of, 199 
Andover (A., Viscountess), benefaction 

of, 145 
Angeim. B.), seat of. 172 
Anjoo (H. of), besides Malmcsbury, 

"7S 
Anne (Queen), portrait of. 47, 49, 187 
Anne ol Denmark, pottrait of, I20. I3Z 
Anstey (C), birthplace of, 17S; death 

of, 184 
Antrobus (Sir E.), lest of, 171 
Appleby (R. de. Bishop of Ossory), 

birthplace of, 138 
Appleby (T. de. Bishop of Carlisle), 

birthplace of, 138 
Arden (E.), birthplace of, 13 
Arden [family of), manor of, 64 
Arden (W.), memorial window of, SS 
Arliogton (Lord), portrait of, 282 
Arnold (G.), property of, 128; marri- 
age of. 129 
Arnold (Mrs.), monament of, 129 
23— a 
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Amu (familj o()i umi of. 140 
Anuidel (Lord), seat of, 171, 171; 

nuwor of, 201 ; pitroiuige oF, loi 
Arandd (M., Count en i>f)i ddendi 

Wardonr Cutle, 319 
AroDdel (T., Earl of), pcntisit of, I3r 
Amndel of Wudoui (Lord), created 

count of Holjr Ronun Empire, 1S9 
Anmdell (T., Archlnthop of Canter- 

bar*], imenptioD for, 47 
Aih (Dr.], rendcDoe of, 16 
Alb [family oOi manor of, 345 
Athbr (Eluabcth), marria^ of, 241 
Aihcombe (J.), executoribip of, 107 
Aihley <R.], birthpUce of, 178 
Aibion(L>ieut.-Gcnerat),tike*Appleby, 

138 
Aikew (Dr. A.), Inrthplace of, 138, 161 
Aspalc (G. At), pnOTj of, 311 
Aalle; (A., Lord), marriage of, laS 
Aitley (family of)> moaanienU of, 129 
Auley (Giles, and wife), manor of, 118 
A((1e7(SirJ.)i pictures com tuemorating 

acbievementi of, 15 



AMtey (T., Lord), nunor 'of,' 1 38 

A«tler (W., Lord), manor of, llS 

Aitlej ( — ), marriage of, 138 

Aslwode (T. and E.), guild of, 86 

Ath«laid, abbacj of, iSj 

Athelitan (King), victory of, 174 ; 
bdiial-place o^ 185, 193, 394 ; monu- 
ment of, 393, 394 

Athol (Dnke of), school of, 143 

Aikio (J.), bcoeiactioa ot 64 

Atkiuon (Captain), capture andeiecu- 
lion of, 138 

Atty (— ), armi of, loi 

AtwodeHle-U-Wyche (T.), guild of, S6 

Anbrey (J.), birthplace of, 178, 274 ; 
eilate of, 183 

Aubrey (R. and A.), guild of, 87 

Audlej (G., Lord), scat of, 173; 
manor of, 339 

Aadley (J., Lord), aimi of, 353, 353 

Audley (M., Lord), scat of, 173 ; manor 

^ H 339 

Anrelini ( Marcus], equestrian statue of, 

Awdi^ (A.), teat of, 171 
Awdiy ( — ], reudence of, 190 
Ayacongh (R., Bishop of Salisbury), 

murder of, 339 
Aytetbnrj (C, Earl oO, estates of, 329 
Ayleibory (family of], arms of, 70, 71 ; 

pedigree of, 18S 



Ayletfbrd (Earls of), teat of, 7 

Bacon (Lord), portrait of, 282 
Bacon (Roger), effigies of, 341 
Badger (T. ), manor of, IQ4 
Baggoi (R.), abbacy of, 15S 



and death of, 38 ; memorial brat* of, 

38 

Bailey (J.), memorial of, 133, 134 
Bainbri^e (C, Archbishop of York), 

biithpUce of, 138 
Bainbrigg (R. ), natlersbip of, 140 
Baker (Dr-), farm of, 3J0 
Baker (J. and M.), gnild of, 87 
Baker (T.), seal of, 192 
Ballard (Rev, Dr.), rectorj of, 339 
Ballard (Rev. J.), memoiial of, 339, 

340 



of, t 

BamGeld (family of), arms of, 249 
Bamfield (J. ), marriage of, 349 
Barber (J.), benefaction of, 64; me- 
morial ol, 37 
Barbour (T., and wife), guild of, 83 
Barlow (T., Bishop of Lincolii) ; birth- 
place of, 1 38 
Barnes (Sir H,), guUd of, 89 
Barns (Sir H. ), chaplaincy of, 82 
Barre (fatuity of), arms of, 341 
Barrc (Joan), marriage of, 341 
Barlillot (M.), guild of, 86 
Barton (Rev. — ], seat of^ 191 
Barwick (Dr. J), birthplace of, 138, 

163 
Barwick (Dr. P.), l»rthplace of, 138, 

163 
Bukerville (J.), epitaph by. 59 



Basset (R.),( , ^ 

Bath (Marquess ol), teat of, 171; 

portrait of, 383 
Bathurst (F. fl.), seat of, t6t 
Batt (family of], monumcnit of, 346 
Bait (J. T.]. seat of, 173,351 
Battersbee (T.), arms of, 100 
Bavaria (A,, Duke of), portrait of, rao 
Baxter (T.), seat of, 147 ; foundation 

of, 147 
Baynion (A.), memorial of, 220 
Baynton (Sir E.), teat of, 190 
Baynton (family of), manor of, 224; 

rebus for, 232 
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Beach {U. Hicks), seat of, 173 
Beanct^mp (Eiiiabeth), nwrriBge of, 

3>7. 329 
Beaacbamp (family oO, moanments of, 

11; «nnsot;7o, 74 
Beaucbamp (G., Eail of Warwick), 

seises Piers Gavestan, S 
Bcauchamp (Lady), effigies of, 132 
Beauchamp (Lord], estate of, zo 
Beaachamp (R., fifUi Earl of Warwick), 

portrait of, 46 
B^uchamp (T,, Earl of Warwick), 

rebuilds church at Norwich, 126 ; 

Beauchamp (W., Lord BetgnTcnny), 

maniage of, 45 ; poitcait of, 45 
Bcancbainp (— , Bishop of Salisbury), 

tomb of, 310 
Beaafbrt (E., Duke of Someisel), arms 

of, aS3 
Beaufort (J., Marquess of Dorset), arm* 

of, 253 
Beaufort Q. de), aunt of, 244 
Beaumont (J., Viscount), arms of, 353 
Beck a.), seat of, 6 
Beckeford (R. de), benefaction of, 257 
Beckfaid (F,), adiievemeut oF, 141 
Beckford {family of), arms of, Z39, 140, 

348, 351. 353 ; ciett of, 157 
Beckford (P.), portrait of, 234; M.P. 

for Morpeth, 343 ; achievemeDt of, Z43 
Beckford (W),, residence of, 333; 

Beckford (W. H. \ seat of, 343 ; dcKent 

of, 356, 3^7 
Beckham (H.), birlbp1«ce of, 17S; 

memorial of, 187 
Beckinsau (T.). birthplace of, 178 
Bede (the Veneiable), effigies of, 341 
Bedford (F., Earl of), portrait oF, I2t, 

IZ3 
Bedford (familr of), patronage of, 114 
Bekeford (R. de}, benefaction of, 2j7 
Belknap (lamily of), arms of, 70 
Bell Q. ), peiLiion of, 1 59 
Bell {— ), school of, 142 
Be[lar(K), seatof, 137 
Bellingham (A.), birthplace of, 163 
Bellomont (family of), arms of, 240 
Benett (J.)i »e»t of, 173 
Bennett (Dr. J.), birthplace of, 178 
Bentley Q.), foundation of, 170 
BeorawDlfofMercia, defeat of, 173 
Berkeley (family of), foundation of, 

370 ; arms of, 292 
Berkeley (T., Lord), benebuition of. 



Berkeley (W. de), foundation of, 168 
Bertie (Lady A.), arms of, 343 
Beaill (family of), arms oF, 341, 147 
Best (R. de), priory of, 3ti 
Betesthorae (J.), memorial brass of, 186 
Betham (Sit T. de), monument of, 141 
Bewdeleye (W.), abbacy of, 371 
Bewick (Rev. R,), vicarage of, 196 
Biddle (T.), benefaction of, 64 
Biddulph (Sir T.), seat of, 6 
Biddulph (T.), seat of, 6 
Biggs (R.), seatof, 172 
Biogham (Bishop of Salisbury), erects 

biidge across the Witlcy, 330 
Bird (J., Bishop ofBangor and Chester), 

birthplace of, 12 
Bishop (W.), birthplace of, 12 
Kshopcdoo (Sir W. de), parsonage of, 

38 
Bishopston (P.), marri^je of, 341 
Bisset (H.), foundation of, 284 
Bissett (Miss A.), seat of, 171 
Blackmore (Sir R.), birthplace of, 178 
Blanch (Lady], portrait of, 189 ; monu- 
ment of^ 1 89 
Bland (H.), benefaction of, 147 
Blylbe (Bishop of Salisbury), monu- 
ment of, 310 
Bogy (R. ], mastership of, 97 
Bobun (H., Earl of Hereford), arms of, 

aS3 
Bobun (W., Earl of Northamptoo), 

arms of, 353 
Boleyn (Queen Anne], visits Salisbury, 

176 
Bolingbroke (Viscount), seat of, 173 
Bolton (J.), seat of, 137 
Bolton (T.j, seat of, 172 
Bond (T.), foundation of, 5 
Bondry (Mrs.), seatof 171 
Bonham (hmily of), arms of, 309 
Bonibee (Pope), portrait of, 382 
BonviUe (E.), marriage of, 351 
Bonville (famiiv of), arms of, 151 
Boot ( — ), residence o^ 24 
Boothby (S.), ertate of, 3" 



Botreaux (M.), marriage of, 344 
Botulfe (W., and wife), guild of, 8 
Boncbier (K. ), marriage of, 193 
Boughtoo (P.), foundation of, 5 
Bonfton (M. ), birthplace o^ 12 
Bourchier (J., Lord Bemeis), aru] 
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Boa(b«e (J.), tot o( 6, 7 
Bonveric {Hon. D. P.), (Ml of, 171 
BoTcton IW.). cbapUiacy of), 81 ; 

conceuion to, 81 
Bowen (W.), «eat of, 17] 
Bowes (fKmilT of), lot of, 198 
Bowd JK., Eul of BETkahire), portrait 

oi;i9tl 
Bowes (Hon. J.), seat of, 6 
Bowes (Sic J.}, portrait of, 198 
Bowie* (Dc. H.j, memoriii of, aij 
Bowies (Re*. J.), reiidcDce of, i&t 
Bowles (Rev. W. L.], residence of, 

307 ; vicara^ of, t83, sil ; ere«ti 

mooumeDU la Si.li(bu>y Calhedni), 

Bowies (W.), seat of, 344 
Bowslead (Rev. J.), vicarage of, 151 
Boyntoo (Sir E,), grant to, 337 
B<^ (A.), marriage of, 251 
Bcft (bmily of), arms of, 151 
Bncebridge (C H.), amw of, loi 
Bradsluw (Rev. — ), vicange of, 264 
Bradnoctc (G.), beoefaclioD of, 64 
linilhw>ite(D.), bicthplace of, 163 
Biailhwaite (J. ], s««t of, 137 
Braithwaite (R.), birthplace of, 139 
BrandertoD (family of), arnu of, 343 
BrandOD (C, Duke of Suffolk), arms 

of, 354 
Braver (J., and wife), guild of, 86 
Bralbwaie (— ), eiecntion of, 319 
Bray (W.), school of, 18 
Brec (J.), memorial oF, 66 
Bree {Rev. T.), memorial of, « 



Bree (T,), memorial of, 65 
Brewei (S.), birlhptace <A, 178 
Btictric, manor of, to 



Bridges (Colonel), ddfendi Warwick, 

Bridgman (Sir O.), residence of, 53 

Bridport (Bishop of Salisbury), founda- 
tion of, jaJ 

Briggt (Colonel), bemesei Holme 
House, 137, 1 38 

Biistow (R.), Mat oC 171 

Britton (J,), arms ot 100 

Broke [Lord Willoushby de), soU of, 6 

Brakes (R., and wile), memorial brass 

Brome (^mily of), arms of, 70 
Bromley [B. ), memorial of, 31 
Bromley (Mcs. E.), memorial of, 31 
Bromley (Dr. W.), M.P. for Warwick, 

30; memorial of, 31 
Bromley (Right Hon. W.), M.P. for 

University of Oxford, 29 ; for War- 



wick, 39; Speaker of House of Com- 

moDS, 30 ; portrait of, 30 : marriage 

of, 30 ; memorial of, j 1 
Bromley (Sir W.), recoven standard of 

Cayenne, 39 
Bromley (Sir W. K. B.), marriage of, 

39 ; death of, 39 ; memorial of, 31 
Bromley (W.), marriage of, 19 ; pro- 
perly o^ 39 
Bromley (W. D.), death of, 30; 

memorial of, 31 
Bromley (W. T.), M.P. for Warwick. 

30 ; marriage of, 30 ; memorial of, 

31 
Brooke (Eliubeth), arms oF, loo 
Brooke (Fulke D.), birthplace of, 13 ; 

residence of, 19 ; burial-place of, 19 
Brooke (Lord], garruans Warwick, 10, 

II i takes Stratford, 11 ; portrait of, 

Brooke and Warwick (Earl oO, seat 

of, 6 
Brougham (H.), seat of, 136 
(H.). guild of, 83 

' )erty of, 147 

.), vicarage of, 143 
Browne (Rev. Di, J.), memorial of, 74 
Bruce (Lord), seat oiF, 173; marriage 

rune (Elii 
Bnine (family of), 1 



Brune (Sir M.), marrisge of, 349 
Rrune (Mary), marriage of, 350 
Brune (T.), marriage oF, 349 
BruDsltill (J.), foundfllioQ of, I4S 
Buchanan (Rev. G.), vicaisgc of, 143 
Buck ( — ), highway robber, 330 
Buckingham (G., Duke of), reputed 

lomb of, 336 
Buckle (Sir C), birthpUce of, 139 
Bnckle (C), foundation of, 147 
Buggy (J.), chaplaincy of, 81, 83 
Bulkyer (W.), guild of. 8j 
fiullen (T., Earl of Wilts), arms of, 355 
Bnltys (J. and M.), guild of, 87 
Burdett (Sir F.), scat of, 17> 
Burgess (Rev. A.), rectorr of, 113; 

memorial brass of, 114 
Burgh (H. de), visits Salisbury, 175 ; 

imprisonment of, 17J 
BurgharshA (B., Lord), arnu of, 3^1 
Burgbilt (J., Bishop of Lichfield and 

Coventry), inscription for, 49 ; grant 

by. 69 
Barley (family of), aims of, 309 
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Boiler i^-)> *«■> of> 308 

Bqrlineton (Eail of), palace of, 339, 330 

Bam (Di. R.), birthplace of, 139, 163 

Burn J.)t«ea'of, 137 

BaniGt (G„ Bishop of 
verts the Earl of Roche..., .., 

Bnrrough (Sir J.), seat of, 17a 

Burton (J,), foundation of, 145; bene- 
faction of, 145 

Butlci (Dr.), school of, 18 

Butler (&mily of), arms of, 255 

Batteien {].), gaild of, S9 



Cade (J[ack), tebellion under, 176 
Cadurcis (S. de), nurriage of, 109 
Caithness (&mil]' oQ, ainu of, 341 
Caldecott {AO, seat of, 7 
Caldecott (J.), seat of, 6 
Calley (T.), seat of, 171 
Calthorp (Hii. D.), benefaction of, 196 
Calthorpe (familj ot), annt of, 59 
Calthorpe (Right Hon. Lord), moon. 

ment of, 59 
Camel (K.), marriage of, 117 
Camelford (Lord), rebuilds church at 

Stratford -sub-Castle, 343 ; property 
^-rf. 343. 344 

Camioel (W.), abbacy of, 292 
Campbell (Lady), maniage of, 124 
Campion (Ellen), raitaph on), 31 
Campyon (J.), Ruild of, 84 
Camvili (R. de), foundation of, 3 
Canning (F.), sent of, 6 
Caonie (King), plonden Wilts), 174 
Canmus (Rj, birthplace of; 178 
CareJeaa (R.), residence of, 81 
Carew (family of), arms of, 351 
Carew (G.), mairiage of, 21 
Carew (tC), marriage of, 351 
Carey (il., Lord Hansdon), arms of, 

aS4 
CarbamptoD (A., Lady), residence of, 

Carington (C, Lord), possessions of, 80 
Carleton (Sir D.), birthplace of. 379; 

buiial-place of, 379 
Carlisle (a.. Earl of), srone effigy of, 

155 i eiecDtion 0^ 155 
Carlisle (H., Earl of), portrait of, las 
Carlisle (L., Countess of), portraits of, 

CatikaiTOD (Earl of), portrait of, 350 
Caroline (Queen of George II.), por- 
trait of, 49 



Carpenter (P.), tnaraiage of, 59 
Carte (T.), birthplace of, 12 
Carter (E.), pension of, 159 
Carter ( — ), residence of, 73 
Cartwright (T. ), burial-place of, 19 
Caiy (Lady D.), portrait of, 197 
Cary ([., Lady), portrait of, 197 
Cary (family of), anni of, 256 
Catcott (J.), bailiff of Edington, 231 
Cateaby (fitmily of}, achievements of, 

241 ; arms of, 242 
C4test^ (J.), achievement of, 243 ; 

manor of, 342 
Catesby (Sir W.), arms of, 341 ; 

maifiage of, 241 
Catharine of Airagon (Queen), viiits 

Salisbury, 176 
Cattell (Rev. T.), vicaraee of, 32 
Cannier (T.), (piild of. 88 
Cavanazh (hmily of), arms of, 355 
Cave (£.}, birthplace of, 13 ; school of 

18 



Cecil (E., CouDtess of Berkihiie), por- 
trait of, 198 
Cecil (W., Lord Burghl^}, arms of, 

"S4 
Cenwellus (King of Wetsex), defeat of, 

173 
Ceolric, victory of, 173 
Ccrdic bcsieees Banbury Castle, 173 
Chadwick (C. S.), readence of, ill 
Chamberlaine (C), M.P. for Wills, 

191 ; seat of, l^ 
Chambers (E.), birthplace of, 139, 163 ; 

school of, 142 
Cbambeis (Miss), seat of, 7 
Chambers ( — ), banal-place o^ 141 
ChambrJ (Sit A.), birthplace of, 139, 

Champemowne (Elisabeth), mairisge 

of, 250, 251 
Champemowne (lanuly of), arms of, 

2S0 
Champemowne (H.), marruge of, 251 
Champemowne (R. ), marriage of, 251 
Champemowne (Sir A.), marriage of, 



Champemowne (Sir P.), marriage of. 
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BirminghuD, II ; fooUtooI oli 33 ; 
poitrtiti of, 19, 49, I10-I33, 197, 
183 ; s)ktc chJuT of, 33 ; visitl 
Ualmetbnrj, 177, 385 ; and i^alk- 
baiy, 177 i «niu of, 333 

Cbarlei II. CDtettained at Heale HooM, 
344 1 at Longleat, 177 ; at Saliibuiy, 
178; at WUloD, 177, 178 1 b d»- 
gtiite St Long Hanlon, 34 ; letter 
of, 34; poTtraili of, 17, 49, 383; 
proclaimed king at Saiubnry, 177 ; 
'uiU Cioiby Gill, 138 
ntham (Earl of), birt^ 
343; M.P. for Old 
property o*. 34* 

Cut (I- de), bene&ctioiu of, 376 i 
epitaph on, 374-176 ; memorial of, 

Chebnere (E.), tnild of, 86 
Chener (SiiJ.). moDament of, 310, 317 
CherlMoa (E., Lord), mim of, 353 
CbcKoale (Rev. H.), rector; ol, 97; 

benebctioD of, 97, 98 
Cbettei (Hngli, Eari of), bonaatioD of, 

»7 
CbedcT (Rh Earl oO. CMtle of, 4; 

beweEei Covent^, 7 ; repnlie tU 8 
Chetler (R.), msinage of, 30 
ChelwTiid (Sir G.), leat of, 6 
CbcTiie (E.), marriage of, 33a 
Cbl^e (familj of), manoi of, 333 
ChcTDe (R.), mamage of, 131 
Ch^detler (fkmil]' ^ anni of, 251 
ChOderlqi (T.), marriage of, 351 
Chillii^worth (W.), memorial of, 338 
ChiUJDgworth ( — ), rexideoce of, 177 
Ctvlmaike (J. de), birtbpbue oI, 179 
Oinbb (T.), biitfaplace of, 179 
CIsptw (Sir H.), bnildii^ erected by, 

CUtencerC., Duke of, and L, his wife), 

gnUdof, 91 
Clarendoa (Lord Chancellor), birth. 

pbceot 193 
Quendon (R. de), birthplace of, 179 
Qaiidge (R.), birthplace of, 13 
Qaike (S.), turthplace of, 13 
dement (Gi^ory), eiUte of, 308 
ClevcUod (Ducheai of), portrait of, 17 
Clifford (Lord), teat ofi 41 ; founda- 

tioBO^ 131 
QiAbrd (bmil; of], rendence of, 140 ; 

monamentt of, 141 
CliftiTd (0., Bui of Combetknd), 

Urth-place of, 139 



CUflOTd (H., Earl of Cambertaitd). 

amu of, 354 
CUfford a, Lofd), wmtor, 353 
CUffotd (T.), manor of. tCo 
Clinton (E., Lady), fonndalioo of, 69 
Clinton (family oif), monamenis of, 16 
Clinton (G. de), foundation of, 3 ; 

castle of, 4 
Qinton (W. de), bondalion of, 3 ; 

Clonmel (Earl of). leal ol, 7 



realdence of, 16; buildings ere ct ed 

by, 77 
CloptoD(H.), gmldof, 88 
Clopton (Joyce), marruge oF, 31 
Qoploo (I.), guild of, 87 
Clopton (Lady J.), gnild of, 86 
CloploD (T.), aldeimui of Guild of 

Holy Cross, 97 ; baildings erected 

by, 34 



otl39 

Clutterbuck (T.), seat of, 171 
Cobham (R., Lord), arms of, 353 
Cockaine (Sir W.), birthplace of. 13 
Codrington (Sir C. B.). seat of. 171 
Codringion (Mrs.), seat of, 173 
Coker (6itiiily of), arma tA, 250 ; moon- 

Colebrand, the Dane, ilaugbler of, 7 
Colepeper (family of), trms of, 255 
CoUier (J.), memorial of, 339 
Collier (Rev. L.], memorial of, 339 
Collingwode (R., Dean of Lichfield), 

foandation of, 79 
Collinson (Rev. j.) birthpUce of, 179, 

183 
CoUinson (Rev. S.], foundation of, 151; 

monument of, 151 
Colyer (J. and M.), gnild of, 87 
Comlic John k), e^y of, 103 
Commin (W.), manor of, 104 
ComptoD (H.. Bishop of Londaii}, 

birthplace of, 13 
Campion (Mr*.), re&dence of, 346 
Comyn (family oO. trms oF, 240 
Condi (Princess of), portrait of, l8a 
Conyeia (Sir J.), orders execution c^ 

Earl Riven, 9 
Cook (R. and A.), guUd of, 88 
Cooke (A. ), foundation nt, 6g 
Cooke (W., Canon of Lincoln), erects 

chapel at Knowle, 4, 6g \ foundation 

of, 69, 71 ; prefeimcnttof, 69 
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Cooke (Rev. — ), vicarage of, zgi 
Cooper (G.), lesideoce of, 77 
Cooper (J.)- reudeace of, 343 
Coole (Slt Eyre], burtBl-place of, 351 
Coppe (A.), birthplace ai, 13 
Cocbicoa (P.), Cbundatioa of, 3 
Cornwall (E., Earl of], foundation of, 

230 
Cospatrick (T., ion of), foundation of, 

133, 157 ; burial-place of, 15S 
Coton (C), goild or, 87 
CotCtnglon (F., Lord), birthplace of, 

179 i manor of, 239 
Coortena]' (lamily of), arms of, 251 
Couitenay (H,, Eail of DevoD), anns 

Coartenay (M.), maniage of, 251 
Coventry (Eacls of), manor of, 129 
Coventry (Lord), portrait of, 2S2 
Coventiy (V. de), birthplace of, 13 
Coventiy (W. de}, birthplace of, 13 
Covcrdalc (M., Bishop of Exeter), ejec- 

Coward (family oO, arms of, 241 
Coward (W.), matriage of, 2^% 
Cowper (Rev. A,), rectory of, 82; 

guild of, 82 
Cowper (J., and wife), ^ild of, 84 
Cowper (J. and A.), guild of, 85 
CoK (Rev. T.), vicarage of, 56 
Cox (-), manor of, 199 
Coie (Venerable Archdeacon), rec- 
tories of, 1S2, 184 
Coxe (C. W,), raidenee of, 285 
Ciackenthorpe (R. \, birthplace of, 139 
Cranmer (A., Bishop), portrait of, 65 
Crauford (E.), marriage of, 242 
Crauford {family ot), arms of, 241, 342 
Cranford (J.), birthplace of, 13 
Craven (Eail of), seat of, 6 ; arms of. 

Craven (F.), seat of, 171 

Creed (Rev. Dr.), rectory of, 183 

Creswell (E.), seat of, 172 

CresweU (T. E.), residence o^ 285 

Crispin (M,), manor of, 277 

Croft (Rev. Dr. G.), memorial of, 36 

Croft (W.), birthplace of, 13 

Cromwell (Oliver), besieges Devizes, 

177 ; portrait of, 1S2 
Croiall (E.), seal of, 7 
Cumberland (H., Eart of), patronage 

of, 158 
CuDDington (W.), memorial of, 184 
Cnrcellei (R. de), castle of, 169 
Curwen (Lady E.), bene&etion of, 146 
CnrweD (H.), seat of, 137 



Dabridgecourt (J., and wives), memorial 

of, 71, 73 
Dabridgecourt (T.), benefaction of, 70 ; 

marriage of, 70 ; portrait of, 70 
Dacies (Rev, E,), tomb of, 57 
Dacres (T., Lord), arms of, 254 
Dalston (family of), burial-place of, 156 
Dalloo (Rev, R.), rectory of, 199; 

memorial of, 199 
Danby (H., Earl of), birthplace of, 179, 

22J ; foundation of, 225 ; portrait of, 

225 ; burial-place of, 225 
Dantiey (W.), foundation o( 171 
Danvers (Sir }.), monument of, 225 
Darcy (&mily of), arms of, 255 
Darell (E.), marriage of, 250 
Darell (&milyoO, armsof,25o; manor 

of, 277 
Darrell (family of), seat of, 221 
Darwall (Rev. J.), vicarage of, 56 
Davenport (B.), marriage of, 30 
Davenport (C), birthplace of, 13 
Davenport (Rev. Dr.], vicarage of, 76; 

Davenport (J.), birthplace of, 13 
Davenport (Rev. W.), estate of, 30; 
assumes name of Bromley, 30 ; mar- 
riages of, 31 ; residence of, 31 
David (King of Scotland), visits Claren- 

Davies (Lady E.), tiirthplace of, 179 

David (SirJ.), birthplace of, 179 

Davis (J.), seat of. 171 

Davis (Lady M.), birthplace of, 179 

Davis (T.), residence ot, 184 

Dawes (Dr. L.), birth|.lace of, 139; 

foundation of, 136, I45, 154 
Dawes (T.), benefaction of, 64 
Dawney (— ), bnrial-place of, 109 ; 

accident at funeral of, 109 
Dawson (Lady L. M.), marriage of, 31 
Dawson (Dr. R.), birthplace of, 162 
Dawston(J.), pension of, 159 
Deane (Rev. — ), rectory of 192 
De Aiden (hmily of), manor of, 169 
Decon(T.),guildof, 88 
De la Pole (E.), marriage of, 349 
De la Pole (fkmily of), anns of, 249 
Delany (M.), birthplace of, 179 
De la Vache (Sir P.), arms of, 253 
DeUwarr (Eail), arms of, loo 
Denbigh (Earl of), seat of, 6, 7 
Dent (W.), birthplace of, 14S ; bene- 
faction oir, 145 
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I>eOwe(W4Earl),iinpeachiDeDtof, 174 
d'EpoDon (Dak«), pcntnit of. lai 
Dcweniet (l.)i iiiuri«g« of, 46 
De Siftffoid (funiif ol), irma of, 391 
Deverell (J.), property of, 331 
Dcrereui (Sit E.), monument of, 37 
DcTcreui (Sir J.), «rmi of, JSJ 
Derereax (Sir W. |, fbaiulatioD of, 5 
Dcvizet (R. of), btribpUce of, 179 
Dewet (C.)i Kat of, 7 
Dickenion (Mn.), icatiof, 171, 173 
DickcDton (— ], *e*t of, 190 
Digall (T.). benefaction of, 64 



of, 13 

Digby (Ml*.), portrait of, lai, r3i 
D«t7 (W.), Mil of, 6 
DiU(e(W.),iMtof. 6 
Ditton (H.), birtlipUce of, 179 
Dob«m (M.)i biribpUce of, 179 
Docwr>(J.)> DMiriigeof, 118 
Docwrk (Sir T.). ums of, 117 
Dormer (Lord), seat of, 6 
Donglu [family of), arnu of, 135, 241 
Dou£lat of Dallfcilh, armi of, 241 
Donset (D.), memorial of, 70 
DouKl (J.), memorial of, 70 
Dover (R.i,reii(]ence of, 15; institDCei 

Cotiwold e*me», 104 
Dover (— ), marriage of, 105 
Dowle(K), guild dI; 87 
Diai (T,), birthplace of, 13 
DraytoafM.), birthplace of, 13 
Drewe((ttmi1y of), «.nos of, 147 



Dock (S.), Urthplace of, 179 ; residence 

of, 183 
Ducket (L.), Inithplace of, 161 
Dudley (A., Earl of Warwick), cnter- 

taini Qaeen Elizabeth, 67 
Dudley (A., DuchcM of), monument of, 

18 
Dudley (family of], arnii of, 119 
Dudley (Lord), arms of, 5$ 
Dudley (R.). Euild of, 85; created 

Duke of NorUiurabeiliiid, 119 
Duffosy (A. ), mauufactory of, 189 
Daeiiale(D. S.). leatof, 6 
Dugdalc (Sir W.), birthplace of, 13; 

reiidence of; 16, 53 ; school ai, 17 ; 

burial-place of, 18 
DnU (Rev. E.), seat of, 171 



of, 346 ; monument erected by, 346 



Duumail, kingdom o^ 137 
Dumrallo Malmutius, culle of, 169 
Duppa (B., Bishop of Saliihury), pre- 
ceptor to Charia IL, 1S6, 187 
Dyail (G.), benefactioD of, 64 
Dyall9(T.), benefaction of, 64 
I^ioa (R.)i manor of, 104 

EadngnL defeat of; 174 
Eardlcy (Lord), M.P. itsi Corentry, 49 
Eardley (Hoil W.), monument of, 33 
Eardky Wilmot (E. K}, moooittent of. 



_ . o'. 3a. 33 

Eardley Wilmot 0.), monument of, 33 

Earle (A.), memorial of, 334 

Earle (G.), benefaction ai, 195, 196; 
memorial of, 196 

Eberall (J.), memorial of, 65 

EboraU (D.), arm* of, 70 

Ednr (King), holdi council U Old 
ganim, 174 

Edington (W. de, Biihop of Winches- 
ter), birthplace of, 179, 339; founda- 
tioD of, 119, 230 ; building* of, 129 ; 
burial-place of, 330 

Edii (W. and M.), monument o^ 6$ 

Edmund w*«ted Cumbria, 137; ciud- 
tie*of, 137 ' 

Edmund Ironsides (Kir^), defeat* the 
Danes, 174 

Edric destroy* nuDnery at Coventry, 7 

Edridge (T.), seat of, 1 71 

Edward the Confessor, armi of, 33 

Edward I., grant by, 33S 

Edward II. beheads A. HercUy, Earl 
of Carlisle, 155 ; summons Parlia- 
ment to Clarcodon, 176 

Edward IIL Tints Clarendon, 176; 

ertrait of, 335 ; arms of, 3J3 ; gnat 
..30s 

Edward IV., arm* of, 66, laSj escapes 
from Middleham, 66 ; imprisons the 
Earl of Warwick, 9 ; visiu Coventry, 
9 ; Malmesbuiy, 1 76 ; Salisbury, 
176 

Edward VI., foundations of, 5, 34, 170; 
bust of; 115 ; benefaction irf, 146 

Edwards(a), birthplace of, 179 

Edwin, slaughter of, by Ethelred, 137 

Eedes (J.), birthplace of, 179 

Effii^luro (E., Cotmtcis of), achieve- 
ment of, 343 ; marrisgei of, 243 

Effingham (T. H., Earl of), m — ' — 
of. 343 
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Egbert (King of Weaaex), foundition 

of, 4 \ victoiy of, 173 
Egert(in(F. T.), seat of, 172 
El> (Connteas of SalUbiir]'), foandation 

of, 306, 32a 
Elbocow { R. ), foandation of, 5 
Elburga (Priocess), foundation of, 16S 
Elf, slaughter of, by Ethred, 137 
Elfrida {Queen}, foundation of, 168 
Eliiabeth (Queen), anns of, 323 ; bene- 
faction of, 146 ; (bandatioaa of, 136, 
144, 170,' partialis of, 47, 49, 130 ; 
vitits Ctaiendon, 176 ; Coiapton, 10 ; 
Coventry, 10, 67 ; Kenilworth, 10, 
67 ; Littlecole, 379, aSo ; LoDgflbid, 
1S5 ; Warwick, 10 
Elitabetb (Queen of Bohemia), entec- 
tained at Combe Abbe;, 17 ; portrait 

Ellia (10, fouDdatioo of, 170 
Elmeley (J.), chaplaincy of, 80, 81 ; 



Elmys (T. and k. ), guild of, S4 

Erumns, portrait of, 1S5 

Erdingtoa (bmily of], arms of, 25 ; 

monameatsof, 26 
ErdingtoD (H.), buildingt of, 16 ; mu- 

liage of, 26 
Erdington (Sir H. de), marriage of, 128 
Erdiogton (Sir J.), marriage of, 26; 

foundation of, 26 
Ei^m (R., Bishop of Saliibui;), pen- 

ancei imposed by, 318, 320 
Erie (family of), arms of, 195 ; manor 

of, 104 
Erie (T.), memorial brasi of, 224 
Ekuid [Governor of Weuei), victory 

of. 173 
Essex (D., Earl of), portraits of. III, 

I20t 122, 19S, 383 
Essex (R., Earl oO. maoor of, 69 
Estcourt (family of), moDuments of, 324 
Estcourt (T.), residence of, 285 
Eslcooit (T. B. G), seslt of, 17I1 171 
Esturmy (family of), estates of, 319 
Esturmy (M.), muriage of, 329 
Ethelfleda, caHle of, 4, 7, 183 
Ethelred (King), defeat of, 173 ; mur- 
ders Danes, 174 ; grant by, 331 
Ethelwald (King of Merda), dealb of, 

7 ; raid of, into Wilts, 174 
Ethelwnlf (King}, fouodation of, 4 ; 

r of, 224; visits Chippenham, 



r. ;" i 



:l?3 , 



Gthred slays Elf and Edwin, 137 
E*aiii (Re7. — ), mastership of, VX) 
Evata (B.), be.ie^tion of, 64 



Evelyn (E.), marriage of, 348 
Evelyn (bmily of), residences of, 349 ; 

memorials of, 1S9, 349 
Evelyn (Sir J.), seat of, 348 
Evenwode (R.), abbacy of, 158 



Eyre (K and M.}, birthplace of, 267 
Eyre (family oQ, manor of, 364 ; roona- 

ments of, 326 
Eyre (0.), foundation of, 170 
Eyre (J., Lord Chief Baron), Wrth- 

place (^, 179; school oF, 187 
Eyre (Rev. W.}, birthplace of, 179 
Eyre (Sit J.), marriage of, 261 

Fane (Rev. A.), vicarage of, 347 
Fane fViscounI), marriage of, 23 
Farquhar (J.), seat of, 171 
Fauquier (Mn.), seat of, 7 
Fawkes (W,), bene&ction of, 57 ; reri- 

dence of, S7 
Fealhentone ( — ), seal of, 7 
Fell (Rev. Dr.), birthplace of, 162; 

foundation of, 162 
Fellham (J.), birthplace of, 179 
Fenley (R., and family], memorials of, 

372 
Fentham (G. }, benefaction of, 63 
Ferer (A. de la], grant by, 333 
Ferrars (D.}, marriage of, 27 
Ferrers (E.), Beat of, 6 
Ferrers (Sir E,}, arms of, 70 
Ferrers (R,, Earl], foundation of, 3 
ffabyan(T.), guild of, S8 
FiUol (fcmily of), aims of. 350 
Filial (K.), marriage of, 350 
Fischer (Sir C), benefaction of, 64 
Fisher (J.), benefaction of, 64 
FitialsQ (R., Earl of Arundel], arms of, 

2S3 
Fitzgerald (family of), arms of, 255 
Fit^erald (G., Earl of Kildare), armi 

0^254 
Fitzhardinge (R.]i besieged at Deviies, 

192 
Fitiherbert (R.), execution of, i7S 
Fitzhugh (H,, Lord), arms of, 353 
Fitzjohn (E.}, marriage of, 333 
Filzjohn of Heyleabury (family of), 

arms of, 233 
Fitzosbert (family oX), arms of, 240 
Fitzpier (G„ Lord Chief Justice}, castle 

of, 193, 193 ; created Earl of Essex, 

193; deaihof, 193 
Fitzwarren (family of], manor of^ 364 
Fleming (Rev. J.}, seat of, 137 
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Fleming (Hn.). vM of, 136 
Fleming (Sir R.), rat of, 137 
Fletcher (T.), foundation of, 136, 147 
Ford (Rev. JO, rectory of, 340 
Ford (W.), fonndalion of, S 
Forlej (J.), dupUincy of. Si 
Foisun (SO, birthplace of, 179 
Fort (G.j, seat of, 171, 351 
Foater (hmily of], patronage of, 139 ; 

borial-pUce of, 139 
Foitei (J.)i memorial of, 3$: manco' 

Foster (Sii M.). tnithplace of, 179; 

■chool of, 186 
Foiter (S.), birthplace of, i] 
Folho^ll (A.), memotial ot, 157 
Folhergill (Dr. G.), birthplace of, 139 ; 

ichool of, 14a ; memotial of, 156 
Fothergill (Dr. J.), birthplace of, 161 
Folhergill [T.], birthplace of, 139, 147, 

163 ; foundation of, 136, 147 ; death 

of, IS7 
Fowle ( W.), leat of, 171 
Fowler (C), birthplace of, 179 
Fowler (T.), manor oi; 104 
Fox (R.), guild of, SS 
Fraser (Rev. J.], vicarage of, aao 
Frederick V, of Bohemia, portrait of, 

«7 
FreeUod (family of), armi of, 243 
Freeling (Sir F.), arms of, tot 
Freemao (E.),inuriageof, loj; bntial- 

place of, loj 
Freeman (family of), rendeoce of, 104 
Freeman (J.), marriage of, 105 : pro- 

perty of, lOS 1 burial-place of, 105 
Freeman (M.), marriage of, 105 
Freeman (R.), burial' place of, lOJ 
Freeman ((Rev. W,), rectory oifios; 

manor of, 105 ; marrian of, 105 
Freernan (S.), nurriage of, 105 
Freeman (W.), manor of, 104, 105 
Freer (J. B, ), •nni ot 101 
Frethnicns de Biuopeidone, landi of, 

38 
Fuller (J.), teal of, 171 
Foinau (A. de), foundation of, 134 

Gale(E. M.), leiUof, 7 
Galloway (family of), arms of, 240 
Gallon (S.), seatof,6 
Galtoa(S. T), leat of, 6 
Gardiner (E.), beneGu:tion of, 64 
Gamett (Dr. T.), birthplace of, 139, 
l6z 



Gatkanh (Rev. — }, rectory of, 198 ; 

portrait of, 1 98 
Gaitrell (J.), memorial of, 197 
Gattiell (Rev. F.), cuts down Shake- 

■peare'i mulberry- tree, 19, 76 
Gaunt (John oO, portrait of, 135 ; amu 

of, 255 
Gaveitoa (Fieri), eiecutioD of, 8, iti 
Gawler (Mn.), properly of, 263 
Gay, the poet, monument of, 200 
Geffer (W.), benefaction of, 55 
George I., portrait of, 49 ; reviews 

troopi at Saliibnry, 178 
George II., portrait of, 49 
George III., portrait* of, 49, 12a; 

entertained at Longleat, 1 78, 283 ; 

at SaHsbory, 178 ; at Wilton, 178 
Gemons (family of), arms of, 240 
Gheat (E.), memorial brau of, 314 
Gibboni (Rev. R.}, vicar^e of, 56 



place of, 139, 162 ; achool al, 141 ; 

monument erected by, [41 
GibeoQ (G.), foundation of, 136, 145 
Gibeon (j.), teat of, 137 
Gibwin (T.), birthplace of, 139 
Gibaon (W.), birthplace of, 139 
Giddoni (J. and a.), bunal-place of, 

Gifiard (A.), lurrenden manor to King 

John, 239 
GiHard (family of), manor of, 238; 

tombs of, 182 
Gifford (Sir O.), abducts nnni from 

Wilton, 189 
Gilbert (J.), seat of, 172 
Goddard (A.), leat of, 173 
Goddys(W.), guild of, 85 
Goderd (R., and wife), guild of, 86 
Godiva (CouDtesi), foundation of, 3 ; 

portrait of, 47, SO, 53 
Godric, manor of, 377 
Gudialve ( — ). benefaction of, 146 
Goffe (W.), birthplace of, 179 
Gooch (Rev. F,), rectorv of, 31 
Gooch (— ), marriage of, 31 
Goode (J., and wife}, guild of, 87 
Goodman (J.), seat ofi 171 
Goodwin [»mily of), armi of, 247 
Gordon (Lady M.}, marriage of, 348 
Gordon Aboyne (fiunily of), armt ol, 

ass 

Gore (Eunily of), monuments of, 199,200 
GoTe(S.), guUdof, 83 
Gore (T.), birthplace of, 179, 182; 
barial-place of, 182 
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Googb (E), monmneDt of. 58 
Gongh (fiimilr of), arm* of, 5S 
Gongh (Sir H.), monument of, 59 
GOD^h (R.), monumeat of, 58 
Gouu (^umly of], irmi of, 348 
Gouii (J. de), marriage of, 248 
Graluune (Hon. |.), memorial <A, 197 
Graaleamesnil (family of), axmt of, 34O 
Granville (Rev. J.), takes down Honily 

maaor-liouie, 66 
Gray (E.], marriage of, 105 
Gray (E. O.]. residence of; loj, 106 
Gray ( — ), marriage of, 105 
Greathead (S.), *eat o^ lyi 
Greathced (B.), »e>t of, 6 
Gresvcx (R.), seat of, 137 
Green (T.), birthplace oT, 13 
Greene (E.), marriage of, X47 
Gcc«ne (family of), arms of, Z47 
Greene (Rev. J.), rectory of, 10 
Greene (J.), maiiiBge of, 249 
Greene (T.), seat of, 137 
Greeohill (T.)i binhplocc of, 179 
Gregory (Colonel), seat of, 7 
Grrae (T. and A.), guild of, 88 
Gresham (Sir T.], portrait of, iSa 
Greiwold (M.), mamaire of, 71 
Greville (F., Lord Brooke^ birthplace 
of, 13 ; residence of, 19 ; msnoi of, 
6g ; portrait of, I30, lai ; burial- 
place of, 19 
GrerUle [Sii F., and Lady), tomb oi. 



Griffith (A.), marriage of, 31 
Griffith (Rbt, —), seat of, 171 
Grimes (A.), seat of, 6 
Grimshaw (M.), memorial of, 71 
Grimshaw (R.), death of, 71 ; children 

of, 71 
Gtimttone (Sir H.), portrait of, 303 
Grassetl (J.), seat of, 173 
Grove (A.), memorial biau of, 35 
Grove (Dr.), residence of, 316 
Grove (H.), reddence of, 189; execu- 
tion of, 189 
Grove (Itirs.), seat of, 173 
Grove (T.J, seat of, 171, 191 
Gmbbe (J. H.), seat of, 171 
Gnndied (Countess of Warwick), cedet 

Warwick to Henry jr., 8 
Gay (Eail of Warwick), residence of. 



4, 7 ; slayi Colebiand, 7 ; burial- 
ptaee of, 17 ; slalae of, i;, 18 

Guynysoje (Sir H. ), guild of, 89 

Gwadyr (family of], arms of, 340 

Gylbetd (R.), guild of, 8z 

Gjles (Rev- J.), vicarage of, 195, 196 



Hales (J.), foundation of, 5 
Halfotd (A.), memorial of, 60 
Halford (Sir H.), school of, 18 
Hall (B.), marriage of, 14S 
Hall (family oO, "ms of. 343, 347 
Hall (John), marriage of, 350 
Hall (Sir T.), marriage of, 347, 351 
Hamilton (J., Earl of Arran), atms of, 
340 



Hamilton (M.), marriage of, 348 
Hamton (family oOi manor of, 64 
Hanbuiy (T.), rectory of, 371 
Hanckford (family of), arms of, 355, 

356 
Hancock [Dr.], robbed at Chapel 

Plaster, Z30 
Hannys (R. and A-), guild of, 88 
Haruon (T.), memorial of, 59 
Hanstead (Rev. J.), vicarage of, 56 
Haiconri (family of), arms of, 35, 36 
Harcourt (Sir W.), stewardship of, 26 
Harden 0.),*eal of, 136 
Harding (W.), benefaction of, 64 
Hardwicke (family of), manor of, 334 
Hardyoge f).), guild of, 85 
HareweU (family of), memorials of^ 196 
Harman (Bishop of Exeter), birthplace 
of, 15 I foundation of, 5 ; buildings 
erected by, 108, 109 ; benefactions 
of, 114; residence of, 114; monu- 
ment of, 113 ; arms of, 114 
Harrington (J., Lord], birthplace of, 

13 
Harris (Rt Hon, Lady £.), memorial 

of, 316 
Harris (E.), memorial of, 316 
Harrii (J.), binbplace of, 180 ; me- 
morial of, 316, 317 
Harris (J. P.), memorial of, 316 
Harrii (Miss), seat of, 171 
Harris (T,), memorial of, 316 
Harris (Dr. W.), birthplace of. 180 
Harrison (S.], marriage of, 105 
Harrison (General T.), occnpjes Ap- 
pleby, 138 
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Hut IT.), laideoce of, 75, 77, 78 ; 

Cenetlocr of| 78 
HartelW.), butbpUc«o( 180; ichool 

of, 186 
Hutfoid (Re*. D.), lectoiy of, 196; 

tDenwriil of, 334 
Hutopp (Sir E. C.)> Kat of, 6, II3, 

"5 
Hartwell (Rer. G. ). recloir of, 196 
HiTver (Sir ¥.\ teat of, 171 
HueldcD (family oO> "mi of, 118 
HueldcD (J.), mt of, ti8 
Huelden (IC), mairiagc of, ttS 
Hueldine (Rer. W.), memoiial of, 115, 

3a6 
HMtcd (Rer. G.), lectory of, 196 
Haitingt (familf oQ. Bniu of, 148 
Hutingi (H. de), gorernor of Kenil- 

Hutings (M.), muriaee of, 248 
Hutingt (W., Lord), amu of, 354 
Hutine* (Wairen), memorial of, 186 
Hat)lawa]> (Anne), reaideace of, t8 
Hanghton (M.), memoiill of, 36 



Hawe«(Re». — ), 
Hawkins (C), teat of, 171 ' 
Ilawles (J), tHTthplace of, 180 
Hauler (R.), birthplace of, t8a 
Hueldine (Re*. Dr.), rectory of, 193 
Healhcole (S.), leat of, 173 
Heathcote (— ), laidence of, 190 
Heljar (Mn.), leat of, 171 
Ileneage (Miss), mt ot, 171 
Henrietta Mam (Queen), at Kinetoo, 
12 ; Oxford, 13 1 Stratford, 1 1 ; por- 
traits of, 120, 132, 382 
Henry I., holdt conrt at Old Sarum, 

,'" 
Henry II., occnpies Warwick, 8 j 

fonndationi of, 16S, 336 ; hold* 

court at Ctarendon, 175 
Heoiy III., takes Kentlworth, S ; Titit* 

Salisbury, 175 
Henry IV., wage* lotHe with T. 

Mowbray, Dake of Norfolk, 9, 28- 
Henry V., visits Guy's CliS', 17 
Heaiy VI., yisilt Coventry, 9, 49 ; 

Kenilworth, 9 ; Salisbury, 176 \ 

(tatue of, 47, 50 
Henry Vlf,, visits Atherstone, 38; 

Coventiy, 10; Salisbary, 176; por- 
trait of, 335 ; arms of, 254 
Henry VIII., *i«iti Coventry, 10; 

M^niesburj, 185 ; Salisbury, 176 ; 

marriage of, to Lady J. Seymour, 

188 ; portrait of, 383 



Henry IV. of France, portrait of, 133 
Heniman (E.), seat of, 173 

HeEumanfH.), teatof, 171 
Hepp (M. de), lands of, 158 
Herbert (bmily of), manufactory of, 

189 
Herbert [Rer. G.), rectory of, 182 
Herbert (P., Earl of Pembroke), Inrth- 

place oi, iSo 
Herbert (Mary), opposes Royalitlt al 

Bimiiiigham, II 
Herbert (W., Earl of Pembroke), birth- 
place of, 180 
Herday (A., Eail of Carlisle), stone 

effigy of, 155 ; execution of, 155 
Held, the " Cork Ud of Kentmcrc," 

exploit! of, 143 ; death or, 142 
Hering (family of), arms of, 340, 348 
Ilering ().), manor ol, 340 
HennaD (Biihop), unites dioceses of 

Dorset and Wiltr, 303 ; buildiop of, 

at Old Sarum, 3C4 
Hertford (Marquess of), seat of, 7 ; 

Hertftu/1 (Visconnt), monument of, 37 
Herthul (Sir R.), estate of, 38 
Hewer (Rev. J.), rectory of; 199 ; me- 
morial of, 199 
Hickman (Rev. T.), rectory o^ i8g 
Hicks-Bcach (M.), seat of, 173 
Highmore (J.), biitbpUce of, 147; 

foundation of, 136, 147, 148 
Hilditcb (W.), churchwarden of Mal- 

mesbury, 385 
Hill (E.), marriage of, 33i 
Hill (J., and wife), memorials of, 330, 

Hill (W.), birthplace o( 13 
Hinckley (J.), birthplace of, 13 
Hiome (F.), buildii^ erected by, 134 ; 

memorial of, 134 
Hionie (W. and F.], memorials of, 134 
Hixon (M.), arms o^ 57 ; memorial o^ 

Hoare (Hon. H.), monumeDt of, 343 
Hoare(H.), seat of, I9I i memorial of, 

187 
Hoare (H., and wife), burial-fduc of, 

341, 342 ; memorial of, 343 
Hoare (Sir R. Colt), seat af, 169, 173, 

187, 337 ; repairs family tombs at 

Stoniton, 343 ; monument of, 343 
Hobbes (E.), memorial bras) of, 394 
HobbcB (T.), birthplace of, iSo, 394 
Hody (bmily ol), arm> of, 349 
Hody (J. ), marriage of, 249 
Hogarth (R.), birthplace of, 163 
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Hosford (H.), maaoi of, lag 
Hogg«d {fomilT of). residcDce of, 143 
Ilol&ch (Mrs.), seat of, 7 
HolbecIi(W.), seatof, 6 
Holbeche (A.), benefaction of, 72 
Holboume (Lady A.), &rms of, 119 
Holden (f«mily of), property' of, 26 
Holluld (J., Duke of Exeter), arnis of, 

Holland (T., Earl of K»t), atmi of, 

252 
Holland (Dr. P.), presenta cup to 

James I., 16 ; monument of, 17 
IloUe (R.), Mcretaiyship of. 81 
Hollinwoith {Rev. J.), vicarage of, 196 
Holme (A.), foundation of, 146, 147 
Holt (E., and wife), moaamenl of, 27 
Holt (Sir H,}, maniagc of, 16 
Holt {Sir R.), benefaction of, 27 
Holt (Sarah, Lady), residence of, 27 
Holt (SitT.), benefaction of, 27 ; enter- 
tains Charles'!., 11,27 
Holt (T., and wife), memorial brass of, 

17 ; mairiage of, 27 
Holt {W., aod wife), tomb of, 27 
Holte (Sir L.), manor of, 109 
Holyoake (F.), birthplace of, 13; seat 

Holyoake (J.), purchases Broolce 

House, Stratford, So 
Holyoake (T.), birthplace of; 13 
Hoo (T., Lord), arms of, 25a 
Hood (Viscount), seat of, 7 
Hooker (R.), memorial of, 328 
Hopper (W., and wife), gnild of, S6 
Horroan (W.), birthplace of. iSo 
Hornby (E.), seat of, 137 
Horsey (Sir J.), property of, 281 
Houlron (Colonel), seat of, 171 
Hout (J. and A.), guild of, 85 
Howard (Hon. Colonel), seat of, 137 
Howard (E.), portrait of, 197 
Howe (family of), mansion of, 101 ; 

portraits o^ 203 
Howard (Sir G.), maniage of, 243 
Howard (J., Duke of Norfolk), arms 

of, 254 
Howard (W., Eail of Berkshire), port- 
rait of, 197 
Howard ( — ). seat of, 173 
Howe (G.), monument of, 202 
Hubald (H.), manor of, 10^ 104 
Hubert (Archbishop of Canterbury), 
foundation of, l&B 1 reduces Marl- 
borough Castle, 175 
Hndde (J. aod M.), guild of, 86 
Hudson (W.), birthplace of, 139 



perly of, 106 ; short biography of 

106, 107 ; will of, 107, loS; arms of 

108 
Hughes (M.), manor of, 106 
Hughes (W.), marriage of, 105 
Hngitt (K.), memorial of, 233 
Hull (C), marriage of, 24S 
Hull (family of), arms of, Z48 
Hume (A.), seal of, 6 
Humphries (M.), seat of, 173 
Hungerford (A.), arms of, 349 
Hungerford (Sir C.], soiies Wardoni 

Castle, 177 
Hungerford (family of), seat of, 184 ; 

arms of, 194 ; estate of, 239 
Hungerford (M., Lady), will of, 247 
Hungerford (R., Lord), foundation of, 

170; marriage of, 244 
Hungerford (Sir T.), manor of, 34S 
Hungerford (W., Lord), arms of, 253 ; 

buildings of, 311 ; lomb of, 310 
Hungerford (Sir W. de), arm. of, 223 ; 

maniage of, 2:3 
Hunlavinton (R. de), chapel of, 324 
Hunt OO1 residence of, 80 i sells Brook 

House, Stratford, 80 
Hunt (R.), purchases Brook House, 

Stratford, 80 
HuntiDgdon (W., Earl of), arma of, 240 
Huntley (Marquess of), portrait of, 122 
Hussey (family of), manor of, 345 
Hussey ( — ), improvements of at Salis- 
bury, 31S 
Hutchinson {Mrs. D.), memorial of, 57 
Hutton (H. de), foundation of, 4 
Hulton [Sir R,), Uribplace of, 162 
Hullon (Rev. W.), vicarage of, 141 
Hulton ( — ), residence of, destroyed by 

Huyron (A.), residence of. Si 
Hyde (A., Bishop of Salisbury), birth- 
place of, 180 
Hyde (E., Earl of Clarendon), birth- 
place of, iSo 
Hyde (Lord), patronage of, 193 
Hyde (Sir N.], birthplace of, iSo 
Hykks (S. and A.), guild of, 87 

Ina (King of Wessea), reputed palace 

of, 183, 184 
Inchiqnin (Lord), exploit* of, in the 

Civil War, 177 
Inge (E.), seat 0^6 
Ingham (O. de], property o^ 34S 
Ingram (family of), residence of, 73 
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Jacktoo (R.), nuulo^ip of, 146 

- '" • ■ - ■ :eQf; 13 
of. 84 
. eatcftained at Brougham 
Caitle, 137; at Salubgry, 176; 
hoDtiDg giounda of, 183 ; portnit of, 
47, 49 i ¥iul( Covenliy, 10 

Jamea II., portraits oF, 49, i%i\ viuts 
Coveotr;, ■!', Silitboiy, 178 

Jamei 1. of Scot land, arms of, 344 

Tames II. of Scotland, arms of, 143 

James (Lady), lesidence of, 184 

leener (M.), benefaction of, 196 

- -mfRev. G.), vicara£e (rf, 193 

lenncr ij.), meiDorial of, 324 

Tenner (R.)i fbandalion of, 171 

Jervis ( — ), residence of, 53 

Jervoise (P.), seat oF, 171 

JeisoQ (family oO, monuiiieiit of, 108, 1 14 

Jesson (Mayor of Coveatry), portrait of, 
47.49 

Jewell (Biihnp of Salisbury), death oF, 
186 ; burial-place of, 329 ; memorial 
ot 329 

Jocelyn (BlBbop of Salisbury), burial- 
place of, 305, 308 

John (King), balds cuurt at Kinelon, 
4 ; coronation chair oF, 47 ; estates 
of, 113; aeiiei Mailborough, 175; 
bDDtittg seat oF, 181, IS8, 346; 
■tables of, 237 \ divorce and re- 
marriage of, 3zS ; manor of, 239 

JohD(KiDg of Fiance], visits Clarendon, 
176 

John (Bishop of Bath and Wells), 
dedicates the cathedral of Old 
Samm, 304 

Johnson (A.), pension of, 159 

Johiuon (5.), birthplace of, 13, 139 

Johnstone (Dr.), seat of, 6 

Jolepe ( — ), foundation of, 5 

Jonea (Lady), manor oF, 191 

Jordan (J.), residence of, 76; poem by, 
76 

Juion(SirW.),seatof, 23 

Joxon (t*dy W.), marriage of, 23 

Katherine of Airagon (Queen), visits 

Coventry, 10 
Keate (G.). birthpUce of, 180 
Kelsvrick (J.), foundatioit of, 144 
Ken (Bishop of Bath and Wells), occa- 

tiooal residence oi, 1S5 



Kendal (I., Baron «f), p 

Kea^l (R. de), birthplace tS. 139 

Kenric, victory of, 173 

Kerr (GecenU), teat of, 171 

Kent (M., Coanieu of), manor of, 224 

Kenwalph (King of Wessex), victory O^ 

Kevelioc (family oO, arms of, 241 
Keys (Rev. E.), curacy of, 55 
Killigrcw (D.)> mairisge of, 250 
Killigrew (family of], arms of, 250 
Killigrew (Mru), portrait of, lao 
Killingworth (J. de), birthplace of, 14 
King (W. ), residence of, 158 
Kingston (Duke oF), manor of, 261 ; 

estate of, 348 
Kneller(J. G.),>e*tof, 171 
Knight (G.), benefaction of, 64 
Kni^t (M.), marriage of, 105 
Knight(R.), seatof, e 
Knigblley (Mrs.], seat of, 7 
Knollys (Sir W.). residence of, Z79 
Kymot (J., and wife), gttild of, 84 
Kyrton (J.), guild of. oj 

Lambert (A. E), seat of, 171, l8z 

I^mben (E.), seat of, 190 

Lancaster (H. de], arms 01,252 

Lancaster (Dr. W.), birthplace of, 139 

Lander (W.), arms of, 101 

Uoe (M,], guild of, 86 

Langbaine (Dr. G.), birthplace of, 139 ; 

foundation of, 136, 144, 145 
Langbome (Dr. J.], birthplace of, 139 
Laosdowne (Marquess of), seat of, 171 , 

190; windows erected by, 319 
Latimer (E.), marriage of, 247, 249, 

Latimer (bmilyoO. arm* of, 351 ; crest 

Latimei (Sir. J.), marriage of, 248 



249 

Latimer (W„ Lord), arms of, 23S ; 
marriage of, 24S ; estates of, 35S ; 
death of, 25S 

Laviagton (G., Bishop of Exetet), 
birlbplace of, 180 

Law (Dr., Bishop of Carlisle), birth- 
place of, 161 ; school of, 142 

Law (R.), beneFactiott of], 136 

Lawes (H.), birthplace of, iSo 

Lawes (W.), birthplace of, 180 

Lawley (F.), seat of, 6 

LawTeocc (Prior), burial-place of, 298 
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Lc<let<A.),snnlof, 348 

Ledet (famil; at), arms or, 148 

Ledshain Q- P-). a™5 of. i°i 

Lee (Rev. T.)i rectory of, 351 

Lee {Rev. J. W. T.), residence of, 2: 

Lee (T.), majriage of, zzl 

Lee Warner (family of}> mansioD 



Leeke (N.j, cbaplaincy of, 81 
LeekelT.), guildof, 87 
L«ge (Hon. H.), property of, VJ 
Leicester (Eail of)i manor of, 67 
Ldcesler (Dudley, Earl of), portrait o^ 

282 
Leicester (R., Earl of), foundation of, 

4 
Leigh (A.), created a duchess, 1 19 
Leigh (family of], moauments of, 18 ; 

aims of. 343 
Leigh (J.), marriage of, 343 
Leighg. C.), seatof. 7 
Leigh (Lady), seat of, 6 
Leigh (U.), marriage of, 29 
Lench (W.), birthplaee of, 14 
Leofric (Eail of Mercia), foundation! 

of, 3 1 firees Coventry of tolls, 17 ; 

armi of, 46 ; portrait of, 53 
Leslie (family of), «nn& of, 240 
L'Eitrange (R.), estate of, 348 
Le Strange (T.), epitaphs for, 128 
Levison (Lady K.), achievement of, 

119; foundation of, 119; arms of, 

119 
Lewis (H. G.). scat of, 6 
Ley (family oO. arms of, 345 
LeyJH.), manor of, 345; burial-place 

of, 34S, monument of, 345 
Ley (W., aad M,), monument of, 34S 
Leyburn (T.), birthplace of, 163 
Leyhnm (Dr. R.), birthplace of, 162 
li&brd (Visconnt), birthplace of, 53 ; 

Lilltngton (Rev. R.), vicarage of, 63 
lindsey (Earl oO, portrait of, 122 
Lines (— ), work of at Holy Trinity, 

Coventry, 54 
Ljsle (H.), advowson of, 82 ; benelac- 

tjon of, 82 
Usie (Lord), seat of, 171 
Lisstnglon [Rev. G.), vicarage of, 64 
LittoQ (family of), anns of, 242 
Little (W.), seat of,6 
Lloyd G.j, seat of, 7 ; property of, 31 
Lloyd (T.), property of, zi 
Lloyd g. G.), arms of, 100 
Lloyd (— ), manor o^ 129 

VOL. XXV. 



Locke (W.), seat of, 172 
Lockhail (family of), arms of, 356 
Ijxkhart Q. J.), seat of, 173 
Loggins (R.), benefaction of, 64 
Loggis (W.), benefaction o^ 64 
Londonderry (Lord), death of, 115; 

monument of, 115 
Long (C), manor of, 33 J 
Long (family of), mansion of, 303 
Long(H.), manorof, 33* 
Long ( Hope), manor of, 33 j 
Long (J-). seat of, 172 
Long(Sir J. T.), residence of, 285 
Long (Joane), tomb of, 333 
Loi^ (R.), M.P, for Wilts, 333 ; seat 

0*7333; marriage of, 333 
Long(R. G.), seat of, 173 
Lon^ (Sit T. ), estate of, 333 i engages 

with Perkin War beck, 333 
Long (Sir W.), buildings erected by, 

334 
Loop (W.), M.P. for VTilts, 335 ; estate 

0C335 
Longspee (P. D.), burial-place of, 209 
Longspefr (W., Earl of Salisbury), 

burial-place of, 186 ; monurnent of, 

310; foundation of, 320 
Lonsdale (Eatls of), seats of, 136, 137 
Lonsdale (W., Earl of), benefaction of, 

146 
Loomb (T.), benefaction of, 64 
Lopes (Sir M. M.), seat of, 173 
Love (S.), arms of, 343 
Lo«ll (J., lyitd), arms of, 353 
Lo*eU(P. H.), seat of, 171 
Lowe (H. ), benefaction of, 55, 56 
Lowe (P.), mastership of, 109 
Lowther (bmily of), tombs of, 142 ; 

possessions ai, 153 
Lowther (Sir J.), foundation of, 146; 

property of, 147 
Lowther (R.), foundation of, 146 ; 

estates of, 158 
Lowther (~), seat of, 172 
I/>yola (Ignatius), portrait of, 19, tlO, 

Lucas (Lord), manor of, 224 
Lucy (G.), seat of, 6 ; aims of, too 
Lncy (Sir T.), residence of, 16 
Lacy (Stt W.), foundation of, 3 
Lucy (^), seat of, 173 
Lud (King), castle of, 169 
Ludlow (A.), seat of, 171, 348 
Ludlow (bmily ol), mooament of, 1S4; 

arms of, 1S6 
Ludlow (General), birthplace of, l3o; 

defeat of, 177 ; menonal of, 348 
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Lather (Martin), portnit o<, 382 
Luttrell (r>[Dilj ol), lOt of, IIS 
LattT«]l(S.,Lord Inihim).ieal of, 113 
Ljllrnge (W., and C), guild of, S7 
LytdtoD (Sir T.), gnild of, 88 
LTttehoD (H. and M.). E0>><1 °^< ^ 

H'Carthy (faoiily of), urmt <^, 155 
U«ch>el(E.), peniion of, 159 
Machiavel, portrait of, tia 
MacLarethe (M.), pension uf, 159 
HcUllan(A.). anntof, loi 
Miklesfield (W.). birthplace of, 14 
Malel (Sir A. W.), teat of, 173 
Malmesbniy (Earl oF), monument of, 

3JI 
Malmetboiy (O. of), birthplace of, 180 
Halmetbur^ (W. At). Urthplace of, 

180 ; residence of, 1S5 
Malone (— ), benefaction of, 76 ; verses 

MandeTille (B.j, marriage of, 193 
Manlcy (family oO< arms of, 57 
Mann (J.), birthpUce of, iSo 
Manneii Q.), mentoiial of, 74 
M*plelon (Dr.). ichool of, 1S6 
Much (Earl of), attainder of, 9 
Miriui (King of the Britons), victory 

of. 137 
Marlboroogh (Duke of), seat of, 173 
Marlborangh (M. of), birthplace of, 180 
Marow(M.). monument of, 33 
MaiTow (family of), arms of, 70 
Marrow (T.). manor of, 129 
Matryman (Sir T.), chaplaincy of, 8a 
Marsh (H.), beoebiction of, 63 
Mania (E.), marriage of, 249 
Martin (F.), marriage of, 247 
Martin (family of), genealogy of, 349 1 

am* of, 249 
Manlemcre (family oO. a""* of, 160 
Mary (Queen), benefaction of, 146; 
' Bntrj, I 



382 

Mary JI., portrait of, 47, 49 
Maiy of Gueldres, armi of, 243 : 

genealogy of, 244 
Mary Stuait (Princess), arms of, 244 
Maschiart (M.). birthplace of, 180 
Maskelyne (R.), memorial of, 194 
Matan (C.), lienefactioD of, 64 
Maaon (family of), arms of, 349 
Mason (M.)i benefaction of, 64 
Maion (N.)i benefaction of, 64 

memorial o^ 6a 



Maaon (R., and wife), gnild of, 86 
Mason (S.), benefaction of, 64 
Hasin (T.), manor oI, So 
Money ( — ), portrait of, 49 
Masfinger (P.), birthplace of, 180 
MatoD (R.), binhpUce of, iSo 
Matthew (Sir T.), birthplace of, 180 
Maud (Empress), foundations of, 16S, 
169, 336 ; shelten at Lodganball, 
175. "84, 192 
Mauduil (J.), estate of, 339 
Mauduit (W., Eari of Warwick), im- 

prisonmeat of, 8 
Maorice (Prince), exploits of, II, 17, 

3^ 39 ! portrait of, 12a, 123 
Mayne (A.), short biography of, 345, 

346 
Mayne (C), manoi of^ 345 
Hayne (Dr. J.), short tnot^pby of, 

345. 346 
Mayne (T.l. monnmeot 01, 346 
Mayne Q. T.). »eat ofi 17a 
Meade (T.), seal of, 171 
Meadows (Sir W.), seat of, 171 
Mell (R.). pension of, 159 
Mellent (hmily of), ann* of, 340 
MerewethcT (J.), seat of^ 171 
Mertiott (T.), birthplace of, iSo 
Merton (W. de), foundation of, 294 
Merryn (family oQ. estate o^ 339 ; 

manor of, 346 ; crest of, 258 
Mervyn (J.), marriage of, 246 
Mervyn (R.). marriage of, 246 
Meichinea (hmily of], arms of, 240 
Methuen (P. C), beneaclion of, (70; 

seat of, 171, 208, 3IO 
MeyEdulph, foundation of, 168 
Middlcton (family of), moonment of, 

142 
Mill (Dr. J.), birthplace of, 139; 

ichool of. 141 
Millard (K.), mairiaee of, 39 
Miller (F. S.), seat of, 7 
Milln (— ), manor of, 129 
Mills(C). seatof, 6 
Milnn' (E.), foundation of, 136 
Mitchell (family of), monuments of, 

183 
Mitchell (M.), exploits of, 183 
Mohun (family of), arms of, 25 
Mohnn (J., Lord), arms of, 352 
Mohun (Joyce), marriage of^ 36 
Mole (Rev. J.), curacy of, 55 
Molyns (W., Lord), ' "- 



10 ; armsof, 347 ; monument of, 346 
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MoDe; (Rev. W.), Mftt ot 173 
MonkhouBC (Dr. R.}, biTlhplace of, 139 
MoDUcute (J. dc, Earl of Salisbory), 

erects cross at SalUbury, 3lS;peD- 

RDce inflicted on, 319 
Moatacute (T., Earl of Sa1i*bury), ainiB 

of. 3S3 



ment of, 348, 349 
Montagu (Sir G.), seat of, 171 
Montagoe (W.), portrait of, 123 
MontAgue {— ), scat of, tgo 
Montford (family of), roanor of, 64 
MoQtford (S. de), withdraws to Fiance.S 
MonCloit (J. de), aims of, 355 ; poi- 

trait of, ajs 
Montfort (T. de), castle of, 4 
MoDtgomer]' (lamily of), arms of, 356 
Montgomery (R.), seat of, Ifl 
Montmorency (A., Duke de), arms of, 

ass 

Montmorency (Constable), portrait oF, 

23S 
Montrose (MarqucM of), portrait erf', 

120, 123 

Moody (W.), seat of, 190 

Moore (family of), residence of, 349 

Moore (T.), seat of, 6 

Moore(W.), seatof, 137 

Mordadnt (Sir J.), arms of, 100; 

muriage of, 249 
Mordaunt (Lady), seat of, 7 
More (J. and M.), guild of, 89 
More (Sir T.), portrait of, 1S9 
Morgan (family of), arms of, 1^6 
Morland (Rev. W.), foundatioa of, 136, 

148 
Morrison (H.), marriaee of, 139 
Mortemere (J., and wife), 'guild of, Sz 
Mortimer (E. H.), seat of, 172 
Mortimer (R-, Earl oi March), arms 

Mortimer (Sir R.), foundation of, 16S 
Mortimer ( — ), impeachmeDt of, 176 
Morville (family of), arms of, 240 
Moubray (R.), benefaction of, llj 
. Mountford (family of), arms of, 34Z 
Mountford (R.), marriage of, 243 
Mowbray (family of), seat of, 41 
Mowbray (T., Duke of Norfolk), wages 

battle with Duke of Hereford, 9, 38 ; 

arms of, 353 
Muir (fiiiiuly of), arnu of, 340 
MullinB(Rev. G.), rectory of, 336 
Mullini (— ), residence of, 205 
Monckbouse (U.), benefaction of, 145 



Mnnckhouie (R.), benefaclioo of, 148 
Mu^^ve (family of), Teddence of, 

[51 ; burial-place of, 155 
MusgraTe (Sir G.), residence of, 151 
Musgiave (Sir P.), seat of, 137: 

'governor of Appleby Castle, 1 37 
Musgrave (Sir W.), victory of, 156 
Mynors (T. B.), seat of, 173 



Neale (0. E.), marriage of, 163; pro- 
perty of, 363 
Neale (Sir H. B.), seat of, 173; 

patroDBfe of, 162 ; manor of, 361 
Keale (R.), residence of, 363 
Nelmes (Rev. R.}, memorial brass of, 

273 
Nelson (Earl), reputed residence of 

163 ; seat of, 173 ; estate of, 23S ) 

sUtBc of, 35, 36 
Nelson (T.), monument of, 65 
Nethersole (F. }, foundation of, 5 
Nevil (G., Lord Latimer), estates of, 

258 
Nevil (J., Lord), arms of, 353; mamage 

of, 258 
NevU (R., EBrlofWestmoielaod),arm* 

of. 353 
Neville (Archbishop), onetts Edward 

IV., 66 
Neville (R., Earl of Warwick), manor 

of, 109 ; imprisons Edward IV., t38 
Newburgh ( — de), foundations of, 3 
Newbu^h (R. de, Earl of Warwick], 

builds church at Warwick, 126 
Newcastle (Ducfaess of), portrait of, 198 
Newcome (T.), benefaction of, 57, 58 ; 

memorial of, 57 
Newdigate (F.), seat of, 6 
Newdigate (Sir R.), foundation of, 15 ; 

death of, 15 
Newell (R.), marriage of, 105 
Newman (W.), nianor of, 129 
Newport (H., and wife), guild of, SS 
Newport (Viscount), seat of, 6 
Nicholas (R.), seat of, 171 
Nicholson (Rev. — ), seat of, 191 
Noble (J.), benehction of, 144 
Noble (Rev. — ), vicarage of, 139; 

memorial of, IZ9 
Noel(B.), seatof, 6 
Noel (L.), mastership of, 19 
Norcliffe (W.), memorial of, 65 
Norden (J.}, Urthplace of, l8o 
Normandy (G., Duke of), foundation 

in honour of, 337 
Norreys (family of), arms of, 251 
Norreys (M.), marriage of, 251 
34—3 
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Nonii (K«f. J.)> biithplMe of, i8o ; 

tccioiy of, tSa 
MoitbkiDptan (Earl of), dciltoji w*Ut 

(A CoTCDiiT, I a 
NortbamptoD (HarqncMoO. aeat of, 6 
Nonbey [W.}, M*I of, 171 
Norton (Mafor of Corenllj), portnit 

of. 47. 49 

Oakley (E.), manlage of, tos > rest' 

dence of, 105 
Oakley (J-}i'i^*'™SC o^ 105 ; TcsidcDce 

of, 105 
OaklcT (S.), maiTugG of, 105 
Oatridge (^milr of), memonali of, 334 
O'CaiToll (family of), am. of, ajs 
Offei (Rer. J.), memoiial of, 184; 
' lence of, 184 
I ( — ), excavatioD* of, at Old 



Sarnin, J 



Oken {T.), Urthplace of, 14 

OliTcT the ModIc, reputed flight of, 185 

01U(S.), aotof,!?! 

Olney (Sit J.), birthplace of, 14 

O'Reilly Ofnily of), armt of, 355 

Oilesns (DncheM of), poitnut of, izo, 

Oilowiki (Hajoi}, buys Shakecpeaie'i 



Oibert, maoor of, 103 
Oaborne (J.). «»' of. '7^ 
OtiDQDd (Biahop of Saliibury), erects 
church at Old Saium, 301-304 ; 
burial-place (rf, 304, 305 ; translation 
of bonei of, 304; monuciieDt of, 310 
Oatoriiu fortifies Ardeii, 7 
Otway (Sir J.), birthplace of, 140 
Oudi (Rer. T.), memorial bratt of, 151 
Ontram (B.), monumeat of, 37 
Ontiam (Rer. Dr. E.), memorial of, 37 
Overbary (Sir T.), birthplace of, 14 
OvyrtoD (J., and wife), guild of, 83, 83 
Owen (Rev. T.), reiideace of, 189 

Pace (Ar^deacon), tomb of, 311 
Page (R. and J.), guild of, 86 
P«iet (Sir A.), seat of, 171 
PiJey (W.), Tuidence of, 151 
Palmer (family oO> patrooagc of, 70 
Palmer (J.), biclbplace of, 14 ; dlap- 

laincyof. Si 
Palmer (R.). rent charge of, 331 
Palmer(W.). seat of, 6 
Pantham (W.), benefaction of, 64 
Parham (Rev. I.), memorial of, 339 
Parker (Sir H.), benefacUon of, 64 



Parkhnrat (— ), school of, 18 
Parkio (H.), aeal of, I37 
Parkinson (J.), memorial of, 35 
Parma (M., DucIwm of), portrait <A, 



Parr (Old), portrait of, 1 

Parr (Rev. Dr.), seat of, 6, 18 

Pair (Sir T.>, reputed buiial-place ot 

Pane (— ), marnage of, 146 

Parrolt (F.), seat of, 6 

Parthericke (F.], estate of, 31 ; burial- 



33« 

Pa*eley (family of), arms of, 333 ; 

manor o^ 33a 
Paveley (J. ), marriage of, 332 
Pavdy (R. deX foundation of, 168 
Fajoe (H.), chaplaincy of^ 81 
Payne [T.], guild cf, 89 
Paycon ( — ), residence o( 34 
Pe«ch(S.), seatof, 6 
Peane(J.), seat of, 171 
Pearson (E.), memorial of, a68 
Pearson (J., Bishop of Qiestet), deacent 

of, 143 . 
Peche (&mily of), manor of, 64 1 arms 

of, 249 
Peche (M.), marriage of, 349 
Pecbc (Sir J., and Lady), epitaph for, 

64 
Peel (E.), seat of; 6 
Peel (W. G.), residence of, 31 
Pem bridge (family of], arms of, 71 
Pembroke (A., Countess of), birthplace 

of, 163 ; fbondaLion of, 136; fortifies 

Appleby, 137; residence of, 140 
Pembioice (Esrls of), seat of, 171, 190^ 

>92. 350. 351 
Pembmke (P., Earl of), portrait of, 350 
Feodrsgon (Uther), fate of, 143 
Penn (Admiral Sir W,), birthplace of, 

•94 
Pennington (Sir T.), birthplace of, 163 
Pennyneton (Rev. A.), birthplace of, 

163 ; benefaction of, 1 36 ; fcnmdalion 

of, 145, r46 
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FcDruddocke (C), seat of, 192 

P«rc7 (H., Eul of NoithamberUnd), 

anas of^ 254 
Percy (Lord), foundation of, 133 
Percy (Sir W.), manor of, a6i, ^64 
Pciltins (S. F. S.), «e" of, ^ 
Perkins (W.), birthplace of, 14 
Pershoic (R. de), foundation of, 392 
Petty (G.j, benefaction of, 145 
PexallCR.}, estatci of, 209 
Phelip (W., Lord Bardolph), ixtsss. of, 

PhUipsfSirJO.esUteof, 73 
Pbilipson (C), birthplace of, 162 
PbilipsoQ (family at), a 



. ..„ «of, lt_ 
PhitlipE (R. and A.), guild of, 85 
Phipps(C. L.), seat of, 172 
Pierpont (E.), created Duke of King- 
ston, 348 
Pierpoot (R.), marriage of, 348 
Pifiot (Captain), seat o^ 192 
Pilardinton (R. de}, foundation of, 4 
Pipard (family of), arms of, 249 
PipBfd (M.), marriage of, 249 
Pitman (/.), memorial of, 197 
Pitt (&niily of), arms of; 243 ; property 

of. 343 
PitHf:),sealot 171 
nit (L.), marriage of, 243 
Pitt (W., Earl ofChBtham), birthplace 

of, iSoj M.P. for Old Sanim, 1S6 
Pitta (J.), tomb of, 57 
Place (U), seat of. 7 
Plajitagenet (E., Duke of Votk). arms 
„ of. ^53 

Plantagcnct (E.), birthplace of, 14 
PUntagenet {L., Doke ot Clarence), 

aims of, 353 
PlantaigeDet (M.), birthplace of, 181 
Planti^net (T., Duke of Gloucester), 



Pleydell (Rev, W.), ficarage ■ 
Plugener (H.), benefiu^tion of, 337 
Pole (Rev. R. ), memorial of, 74 
Pollen (Dowager Lady), seat of, 171 
Pollock (Rev. T.), residence of, 285 
Foore (E.), residence of, iSS, 315 
Poore (R., Bishop of Salisbuiy), foun- 
dalion of, 170 ; buildings of, 304 ; 



ttasilates bones of his predecessors 
from Old Sarum, 322 ; biuial'place 
of, 186 
Poore (Sir E.), seat of, 17* 
Pope, the Poel, bust of, 187 
Fopham (A.), marriage of, 333 
Popham (E.),.se>t of, zSo 
Popham (family of), seat of, zlt ; 

manor of, 277 
Popham (Genera! E. L.), seat of, 171 
Popham (Sir J.), birthplace of, 279; 
imprisonment of, 279 ; borial-place 
of, 180 
Porter (E. le), marriage of, 332 
Porter (J.), benebctions of, 83 
Potter (B., Bishop of Carlinle), birth- 
place of, 1 6a 
Potter (F.), birthplace of, t8t 
Foulter ( — ), highway robberies of, 210 
Fowel (Sir A.), teat of, 192 
Ponel(F.), seat of, 192 
Powell (A.), seat of, 171 
Powlett (Lady C). monument of, 232 
Powlett J.), marriage of, 232 
Powlett (N.), memorial of, 194 
Poynti (famiiy of), arms of, 255 
Preston (Bishop of Killala), bttthplace 

of, 162 ; school of, 142 
Preston (Sir J,), birthplace of, 162 
Price (Captain C), marriage of, 30 
Price (F.), memorial of, 31I 
Price (L.), memorial of, 32 
Price (Rev. — ), seat of, 6 
Prieailey (Dr.), residence of, 15 ; de- 
struction of meeting-house of, 12, 1 5 
Pritchard (Mrs.), seat of, 136 
Prynce (J.), guild of, 83 
Purdon (W. and A), guUd of, 86 
Purefoy (Colonel), destroys cross at 

Warwick, II 
Puiefoy (J.)4 residence of, 350 
Purefoy ( — ), monument of, 15 
Putte (L, And J.), guild of, 85 
Prers(W.), guild of, 87 
I^e (J. ), chaplaincy of, 8z 
Pynke (W.), guild of, 89 

C^abb ( — ), depredations of, 347 
Queensbeny (Duke of), residence of, 

181, 20C^ 346 

Quincy (family of), arms of, 240 

Radclyffe (R., Earl of Sussex), aims of, 

254 
Radford (E.), marriage of, 249 
Radford (fomily of), aims of, 349 
Radley (J. and M.), gnild of, 86 
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BadnoT (Earl of), buildli^ oT, 170, 

315; iMt of, 17*35' 
Runiford |Su H.), atale of; 19 
RalciKh (Dr.), birthplace of, iSl 
lUldeh (Sir W.), poitiut of, 1S3 
Rauckgh (Lord), revdeoce of, 349 
Ranulf (Eul of Cheater), caille of, 4 
Kavon (J.), guiW of, 85 
Rawlin(J.),jniildof, 87 
Ranlimon (D.), birthplace of, 161 
RawliMMl(ramilr of), armtof, 194, 195 
RawliOKm (Sir W), birthplace of, 161 ; 

monnment of, 195 
Safmond (I.), nurtiage of, 346 
Read (Colonel), leal ^, 191 
Reader (W.). charchwatden of Holy 

Trinity, Coveniiy, 54 
Re«dinE (E.), nuurtage of, Z41 
Reading (bmily of), arena of, 341 
RepiDgtOD (C. E.), leat of, 6 
Ricard, (he painler, portrait of, 133 
Kicardo (D.), buiial-pUee of, 183; 

moDument of, 1S4 
Richaid I., grant by, 338 
Richard II., portrait of, 1S9 
Richard III. viiiti Maxsioke Ca«le,9; 

orerthrown at Bosworlh, lo ; iighti 

iritb Sir J. Cheyney, 



Richardi (R.), memorial of, 59 
Richelieu (Cardinal), portrait of, 383 
Rilaiid (family of), patronage of, 1 14 
Riland (Rev. — ), rectory of. 108 
Ripcriis (W. de), founriation of, 168 
Riven (Earl of), scat of, 172 ; eiecntioo 

Riven (family of), arms of, 315 
RoberttoD (J.), birthplace of, 140 
Robinson (Mon. Misi), moaumeiit 

erected by, 331 
RobMH ( — ), seal of, 171 
Rolrens (J. and M.), guild of, 86 
Roche (G. and A.), guild of, S7 
Rochester (Earl of), conversion of, 187; 

occasional residence of, 187 
Rode (J.), pension of, 159 
Rodeiic Ibe Pict, defeat of, 136 
Rodolphiu II., chair of, 351 
Roger (Bishop ol Salisbury), castle of, 

169; buildinei of, 387, 388, 313, 

314 ; barial-place of, 305, 308 
R^ers (D.), birthplace ol, 14 
Rogen (family of), atms of, 341, 247 
Rogers (Rev. Dr.), seal of, 173 
Rogers (T.), birthplace of, 14 
Roggei (W., and wife), guild of, 86 
Rohan (family of), arms of, 346 



hand lo hand n 
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Roll (Colotiel), residence of, 191 
Ron (lamily of), arms of, 340 
Ron (W., Lard), arms of, 353 
Rons (hinily of), manor of, 3(114. 
Rous (G.), residence of, 117 
Rous (I.), library of, 126 
Rons (W.), benebctiun of, 137 
Rouse (}.), birthplace of, 14 ; residence 

of, 16 ; chantry of, 17 
Ruckher (M.), portrait of, 130 
Rudbume (T., Bishop of St. David's), 

birthplace of, 181 
Rudge (E.), arms of, 100 
Rupert (Prince), exploits of; ■ I, 177; 

poriiait of, t3o, iz2 
Ruthyn (Baroness Grey de), seat oi, 6 
Ryve (Rev. J.), rectory of, 331 

Sacheveiell (family of), residence of, 

114. "5 
Sacheveiell (H.), birthplace of, 113, 

iSl 
Sackville (Sir ¥.), portrait of, 197 
Sackville (R., Earl of Dorset), portrait 

of, 197 
Sadleir (Sir R.), poitrait o^ 1S4 
Sadler (Rev. R.), seat of, 7 
St. Adelhelm, birthplace of, 17S 
SC Aldhelm, fbandation of, 16S; 

abbacy of, 185 
St. Atilhony, staiue of, 336, 23S 
St. Barbe (E.), mansion of, 349 ; arms 

of, 349 
St. Dunstan elected Bishop of Worces- 
ter, 174 
St. Egwin (Bishop of Worcester), foan- 

datiun of, 33 
St. Getmains (Earl), seat ot; 171 
St. John (Ikmilyof), memorials of, 175 ; 

Sl John (W. Paalet, Lord), estate* of, 

331 
Sl. Martino (L. de), erects cross U 

Salisbury, 318 ; penance inQicted on, 

318 ; residence of, 319 
St. Maur (T. de), foundation of, 1&8 
St. Nicholas (E.), memoria] of, 71 
St. Walery (R. de), foundation of, 370 
Sl. Wolstan (Bishop of Worcester), 

consecration of, Z2 
Salford (H.), suretyship of, 81 
Salisbniy (A., Countess of), burial* 

place of, 309 
Salisbury (Earls of), tombs of, 310 
Salisbury (D., Earl of), arms of, 310 
Salisbury (J. of, Bishop of Chartrcs), 

birthplace of; 181 
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Salisbury (W., Earl of), fountUttioD of, 
309 ; tomb of, Z09 

Salkeld (T.), properly of, 158, 159 
SaloioD (W.), Beat of, 17a ; property of, 

346 
Salonny (I. and M.), guild of, S4 
Sampson (Biihop of Worcester), grant 

by. 37 
Sandes (T.), foundation of, 136 
Sands (— ), residence of. 21, 14 
Sandys (E., Archbiiliop oT York), 

birlhplace of, 161 
Sanndersoa (R.), birtbplace of, 140 
S»vage'(T., Bishop of Duiham), birth- 

place of, 161 
Sanbridge (W.), seit of, 173 
Sawyer (TO. seat of, i?2 
Say (Lord Treasurer), murder of; 219 
Seaming (E.), manor of, 139 
Scalhelok (T.), manumission of, 331; 

grant to, 331 
Scharpe (P. and J.], ^ild of, S5 
Schepard (T.), chaplaincy of, So 
Schomberg (Mrs.), seal of, 172 
Schypley (R.)> mayoralty of, 4E 
Scott (D. JO, birthplace of, 181 
Scott (Mrs.), seat of, 7 
Sciope (W.), seat of, 171 
Sedgwick (J.), birthpUce of, l8t 
Sedgwick (O.), birthpUce of, iSl 
Seed (J.), birthplace of, 163 
Seerave (family of), seat of, 41 
Selkiik (Earl c^, school of, 142 
Selwjn (Rev, — ), residence of, 192 
Seymour (C), marriage of, 247 
Seymour (E., Duke of Somerset), mtir- 

riage of, 250; anns of, 354 
Seymour (Sir E.)< marriage of, 251 ; 

tomb of, 185 ; monameot of, 284 
Seymour (family of), arms of, 247 
Seymour (H., Viscount Beaucbamp), 

property of, 284 
Seymour (Sir J.), marriage pf, 250 
Seymour (Lady J.), marriage of, 176, 

18S 
Seymour (J. R.), seat of, 171 
S^monr(R.),nianiageof,329; estates 

of, 329 
Seymour (Sir T.). estate* of, 331 
Seymour (Lord W.), property of, 276 
Seymour (Webb), seat ofT 298, 300 
Seymonr of Sudley (Lord), portrait of, 

282 ; execntioD of, 381 



Shaftoe(R.£. D.), seat of, 171 
Shakespeare (W.), birthplace of, 14, 
18, 74, 79 ; residence of, 12 ; scbool 
of, 19 ; portrait of, 19 ; bust of, 19, 
loz ; chair of, 75, 76, 78 j statue oif, 
77 ; burial'place of, 74 ; monument 
of, 75. 99. 101 
Sharing (Rev. T.), vicarage of, 196; 

memorial oF, 196 
Sharp (T.), residence of, 52 
Sharp ( — ], manubctnres toys from 
Shakespeare's mulberry tree, 76, 77 
Sbaw (J.), arms of, 46 ; mayoralty of, 

46 
Shaw (Dr. T.), birthplace of, 140s 162 ; 

school of, r4Z 
SheldonfE.), seatof, 6 
Sheldon (W.), foundation of, » 
Sheldon [W., aad family), memorials of, 

74 
Sheldon ( — ), advowson of, 104; resi- 
dence oF, 104 
Sheppard (A.), seat of, 137 
Sheppard (Rev. W. ), birthplace of, 163 
Sbeppard (S.), properly of, 240 
Sheriff (L.), birtbplace of, 14; foondft- 

tion of, 3 
Shewnng (M.), memorial brass of, 113 
Shewring (T. ), memorial brass of, 224 
Shirley (E. J.), birthplace of, 6 
Shirley (Captain G.), monument of, S8 
Shore (Jane), portrait of, 381, 3S3 
Short {Rev. J.), vicarage of, 119 
Sholtesbrooke (M. de), marriage of, 317 
Shrewsbury (Cottntess Dowager of), 

residence of, 1 90 
Khuckburgb (J.), seat of, 6 
Sidmouih (Lord), cross erected by, 170 
Sidney (Sir P.), porUait of, I30 
Simmonds (E.), marriage of, 138 
Simrnonds ( — ), marriage of, tiS; resi- 
dence of, 128 
Simpson (J. B.), seat of, 6 
Singer (Mrs.), residence of, 185 
Sixtus V, (Pope), portrait of, 188 
Skipwilb(SirG.), seatof, 6, 
Skipwitb (Lady), scat of, 6 
Skrine (Colonel), seat of, 172 
Sleath (Dr.), school of, 18 
Sleath {Dr. W.), school of, 18 
Smallbrooke (R., Bishop of Lichfield), 

birthplace ai, 14 
Smart (P.), birthplace of. 14 
Smith (E.), the poet, death of, 184 
Smith (G.), seat of, 6; birthplace of, 

140 ; foundation of, 136, 144 
Smith (Rev. J.), birthplace of, 163 
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Smith (John), birthplace of, 140 
Smith (J.), InrthpUoe of, 14 
Sniib g. 1- S.), umi of, 100 
Smilh (T., Bi^op of Culisle), bittb- 
. place of, 140; 144 ; beocfaction of, 
„ '44 . , 

Smith (T., and family), memoiiali of. 

Smith (T. A.), leatof, 179 

Smith (Sir W.),E<''1<lof>S9 

Smith (Rev. Di. W.], rectory of, 199 

Smith IW.), bcDChctioD of, Sli ic**- 

dcDce of, S7 ; manor of, So 
Smith (Rev. — ), viesrage o[| 347 
Smitheman (J.), ceDota)^ for, 65 
Smyth (SirJ.),ieat of, 17a 
Smyth (J.), make* docki at Stratford, 

84 
Smythe (LAdy), seat of, 7 
Snow (W.), priory of, li\ 
Somcnet (Dukes of)i Kat °^> '7l> ^84 
Somenel (C, Earl of Worceiter), armi 

of, aS4 
Somenet (S., Dachest of), fouDdatioa 

of, as8 
Somervile (W.), turthplace of; 14 ; 

readence of, 60 ; burial-place of, 60 ; 

inicription by, 60 
Somerville (bmily of), armi of, 71 
Southampton (E, Earl of}, residence of, 

Sonthem (T.), birthplace of, 14 
Spei>cer (Rev. Dr.), vicarage of, 37 
Spencer (E., Lord), artus oi, 353 
Spencer (I. de), mairiage of, 46 
Spencer (R., and wife), guild of, 84 
Spencer (Sir W.), mwHir of, 341 
Spicer (J.), beoebction of, 571 resi- 

deoce of, 57 
Spilibuiy (Rev. J.), vicarage of, 56 
Spinola (Marquess oO> portrait of, t3o, 



Squire (bmily oO, aniu of, 246 
Squire (Dr. S., BilbopofSl. David's), 

birthplace of, 181 
StaSbid (H., Duke of Buckingbam), 

mania^ of, 315 ; execution 01,215 ; 

memonal of, 315 
Stafford (H., Earl of), manor of, 139 
Stafford {family oO, arms of, 215 
Stafford (R. and H., Eails of), armi of, 

ass 
Sta«(E.),seBlof, 171 
SUnley (J.), euild of, 8S 
Slaoley (G., Lord Strange), arms of, 254 



Stanley (J., Earl of Derby), 



of; 254 

Stapleloa (Sir M.), arms of, 352 
Starkie (Rev. Dr.), seat of, 173 
Staton (W. and C), guild of, 86 
Staunton (W.), seat of; 6, la, 119, 127; 

Stawdl (E.}, loarruge ol, 30 

Stephen (King), repulsesEarl of Chester, 

7, 8 i seixes castles in Wilts, 175 ; 

bedeget Malmesbmy, 175 ; Trow- 
bridge, 175 i Wilton, 17G 
Stephens (N.), birthplace of, 181 
Stephens (P.), birthplace of, tSi 
Stephenson (Rev. W.), birthplace of, 

140, 144; rectory of, 144 ; benebu:- 

tion of, 144 
Stevenson (W.), cfaurchwatden ti 

Malmesbury, 385 
Sietnrd (5. E.), seal of, 6 
Stewart (bunily of), arms of, 356 
Still (J.), seat of, 171 
StUI(P.), seatof, 17a 
Stoakes {—), rebuilds church at Mere, 

398 
Stoaly (— ), seat of, 171 
Stokya (R., and wife), guild of, 86 
Storige (W. and M.), giuld of, 85 
Stoughton (A.), mansion of, 123 
Slourton (family of), monumcDtsof, 34I 
Stourton (Sir J. de), castle of, 169 
Stourton (Lord), tomb of, 310, 311 
Stnoge (G., Lord), esUte of, 348 
Stratford ([. de, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury), birthplace of, 14 
Stratford (R. de. Bishop of Chichester), 

birthplace of, 14 
Stratford (R. de. Bishop of London), 

birthplace of, 15; foundation of, 78, 

79 
Strickland (family of], seat of, 134, 136 
Strickland (W. de), birthplace of; 140 
Sltiekland (Rev. — ), seat of, 137 
Stumpe( — ), entertains Henry VIIL, 

•85 
Stumps (T. ), purchases site for Malmes- 

bury church, 39 1 
Sturmy (E.), marriage of, 147 
Stvirmy (family of), arms of, 349 
Sudley (R. de), foundation of, 3 
Suffolk (Duke oO, residence of, 15 
Suffolk (Earl oO. Mat of, 171, 197; 

patronage of, 195 
Suffolk (Lady), portrait of, 198 
Sutridge (H.), mayoralty of, 314 
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Sntton (J., Lord Dudley), arms of, 253, 



a54 

Satton (Rev. Dr. T.), birthplace of 
140, 144 1 fbandfttion of, 136, 144 

rectory of, 144 
SuItoD ( — ), seat of, 190 
Swyfte {J. and A.), gmld of, 87 



TailbOfs (I. de), possesdons, of, 153 
Talbot (G., Earl of Shrewsbury), arms 

06254 
Taukerville (W. de), foundatioa of, 

168 
Tanner (T., Bishop of Norwich), birth- 
place of, 181 
Tate (R. and J.), guild of, SS 
Tacbam (T.), seat o^ 137 
Taylor (G. W,), seals of. 171 ; roaoor 

of, 232 ; benefaction of, Z32 
Taylor (H.), benefaction of, 64 
Taylor (Dr. J.)i birthplace of, 163 
Taylor (J.), memorial of, 197 
Temple [ — ), seat of, 171 
Templeoiao (P.), seat of, 173 
Thauet (Earl of), seats of, 136, 137 
Thanet (T., Earl of), benefactioa of, 

'47 
Thistletbwayte (Rev. ^), seat of, 173 
Homas (Dr.), residence of, 15 
TbompsoD (R.), benefaction of. 64 
Thomson, the poet, occasional resi- 
dence of, 185 
TbomboroughfJ., Bishop ofWorceater), 

birthplace of, iSl 
Thornton (Colonel), occa^oual resi- 
dence oft 1 87 
Thorpe (J.), burial-place of, 183; 



of, 1S4 

Thoroughgood Qohn), grant to, 123 
Tbrockmorton (Dame E.), memorial 

brass of, 40 
Throckmorton (Sir G. C), seat of, 6, 

40 
Throckmorton (Sir. J.), scat of, 39 ; 

receives knighthood , 67 
Throckmorton (L.), marriage of, 30 
Thiogmorton (T., acd wife), guild of, 

88 
Thurlow (Lord Chancellor), portrait 

of, 283 
Thynne (Sir J.), residence of, 177 ; 

mansion 0(381-283 i portrait of, 28 2 ; 

moQament of, 269 
Thynne (Lord), portrait of, 282 
Thynne (T.), residence of, 185; poi- 



it of, i 



of, 1 85 



of, 2 



Thynne (— ), portrait of, 120 

Tichborne (A.), marriage of, 249 
TicbboTue (fomily of), arms of, 249 
Tillotson (Bishop), portrait of. 65 
Tinker (W.). residence of, 346 
Tiolke (Count), portrait of, 2i52 
Tipper (J.), birthplace of, 15 
Tobin (J,), birthplace of, 181 
Todd (M.), benefaction o( 145 
Todenham (J. de), priory of, 211 
Toledo (Don F. de), portrait of, 121 
Tomes ( — ), reddence of, 24 
Tommii (W.), guild of, 86 
Tommys (Rev, Sir T.), rectory of, 85 
Tolnes (G., Earl of), marriage of, 21 
Tounson (Dr.), burial-place of, 214 
Townsend (G.), scat of, 6 
Tre^T (^1. residence of, 344 
Tregoi (family of), manor of, 345 
Tremoivilte (C. de), maniage of, 25S ; 

parentage of, 255 
Trenchard(Rev. Dr. A.), seat of, 172 
Trevanion (lamily of], arms of, 256 
Trevet(T.), guUd of, 86 
Trewman (T. and A), guild of, 86 
Tropenell (family of), manor of, 264 ; 

crest of. a6ti 
Tropenell (Sir T.), mansion of, 261 
Tropenell (Sir W.), manor of, 261 
TroHte (R. ), chaplaincy of, 80 
Tully (CapUin), centenarian, 17 ; epi- 
taph on, !7 
TurbcviUe (W. de), foundation of, 182 
Turchetil, manor of, 277 

Ufford (R,, Earl of Suffolk), arms of. 



Vere (R., Earls of Oxford), arms of, 

253.254 
Vernon (E.), seat of, 6 
Vernon (Sir T,], foundation of, 168 
Vesey (Lord), foundation of, 133 
Vesey (J.. Bishop of Ewier), birthplace 
of, I5;buildmgs erected by, 108, 
1091 diaracter of, 111-113; bene- 
factions of, 114; residence of, 114; 

Viieripont (family of), castle of, 134; 

burial-place of, 158 
Voltaire, seat of, 143 
Vyuei(R.), seat of, 6 
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dedicAtet albedral of Old Suum, 

304 
Wildin [R., Bishop of Londoo), id- 

icripium for, 47 
WaldioD (family of), mcamment oi^ 346 
Wile(— ), muiorof,!?! 
Wkltnn, the baatinuD, property ol, 

348 
Walker (A.), birthpkce or, 140, 163 
Walker (C), foundation of, I4S 
Walker (W.), birthplace of, 140 

WaU'"-^--' — - ' - - 

Wall 

Wallace (Rt. Hotl t.)', leat of, 136 

Waller (General), defeat o^ 177 

Waller (R.), bene&cUon of, 14^ 

Walter (T), foundation of, 145 

Walah (T.). piiorj of, 311 

Walter (H., Biihop of Old Sanim), 

tnnslaled to Canterbiiry, 304 
Waltheof, armi of. 241 
Wanley (H.). birthplace of, 15 
Wanlry (Rev. N.), vicarage of, 17 
Wanaey (Major), Earrisoni Woodhoose, 

177 
Warbeck (Perkin), insurrection Boder, 

334 
Ward (Bishop of Salisbury), foundalion 

Warnefotd (F.), seat of, 17a 
Warner (Rev. R. ), rectoiy of, 262 
WarHncr (E.}, acal of, 171 
Warrington (Lord), portrait of, 19S 
Walton (Rev. 1.), vicarage of, 56 
Wanrick (Guy, Earl of), posseasioos of, 

123, 123 

Waiwick (R., Earl of), portndt of, 120, 

Wasial (S.), birthplace of, 140 
Wation (Mn.), seat of, 136 
Watson (R., Bishop of LlandafT], birth- 
place of, 140, 163 ; property of, I4I ; 
school of, 142 
Watsonne (H.), peouoa of, i j9 
Watsonne (R.), pension of, 159 
Watt(J.), sealof, 6 
Waugb (Dr. J.), birthplace of, 163 
Wayte (M.), marriage of, 333 
Webb (E.), memorial of, 194 
Webb (D. and W.), memorial, of, 273 
Webb (Sir T.), seat of, 17a 
Webb (W.), memorid of, 194 
Webbe(G., Bishop of Limerick), birth- 
place of, iSi ; residence of, 344 
Wellet (Rev. S.), rectory of, 340 



Welles (bmily erf), anni of, 255 
Wellesley [W. P. L.), seat of; 17s 
Wentwortb (bmily <rf}, arms of, 350 
WentiTorIb (M.), marriage of, 350 ■ 
West (family of), estate of, 239 
" • rmsof, 101 



198, 199 



*S4 
West(T. R.), leatof, 6 
Weslley {— ), nu 
Weston (W.), ai 
Westynton (R. and A.), guild of, Sy 
Weymouth (Lord), pcnttait of, ^&t ; 

seat of, 315 
Weyvile (R., Bishop of Salisbory). 
dedicates church at Edinlou, 33b; 
memorial brass of, 3IZ 
WhaLley [P.), birthplace of, 15 
Wharton (family of), tnirial-plaee (A, 
■5S> 15^; rctidence of, 160 ; arms 
of, 256 
Wharton (Sir G.), birthplace of, 140 
Wha/ton (P., Lord), beoehctiw of, 

147 ) grants to, 15S 
Wharton (T., Lord), foundation of, 136, 
146, 156; defeat! Scots, 156; me- 
morial of, 156 ; estates of, 15S 
Whateley (Sir R.), guild of, S9 
Whalmore (E.), seat of, 192 
WhelertSirC). seatof, 6 
Wheler (J.), chaplaincy of, 81 
Whitchurch (Fanner), property of, 30I 
While [Rev. J.), rectory of, 186 
'n'hite (W.), marriage of, 138 
White (— ), residence of, 316 
Whitecburch ( — ), benefaction of, 314 
Whitehouse (G.), birthplace of, 140 
Whychurcb (W.), mayoralty of, 48 
Wbythede (J,), guild of, E8 
Wichell (T. and E.), residence of, 373 
Widevil (K.), marriase of, 215 
Widvile (R., Earl Rivers), umi of^ 

aS3 

Wifiget (Rev. J.) rectory of, 196 
Wigslon [— ), marriage of, 70 
Wilkins (E.), residence of, 2S5 
Wmes(E.], seatof, 6 
Willes (G.), residence of, 76 
WiiUn (Rev. W.). foundBUon of, 145 
William I., reputed hunting-seat o( 

109 ; visits old Saium, 175 ; Stooi- 

lon House, 174 
WilUam IL, holds couadl at Old 

Saium, 174 ; grants by, 217 
William III., portrait of, 49; visits 

Berwick St. Leonards,30i ; Cholder- 
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; piogtcss of, (hroogfa Wilts, 



Brougfa C«3tl , „, 
WilliiuosoiD (Rev. R.}, rectoi; of, 114 
WilliDgton (M.), marriage of, 37 
Willonghby (F.), birthplace of. 15 
Willongbl:^ (R-), residence of, l»9 
Willoughby (W. D.), arms of, 353 
Willonghby de Broke (K., Lord), seat 

of, 6; marrUgeo^ 317 
Willys(W.l, guildof, 88 
Willis (T.), -birtliplace of, iSi, 359 
Wilmot (E, Eaidley), monument of, 33 
Wilmot (Right Hon. Sir J. E.}, chief 

Justice of the Common Pleas, 31 ; 

seat of, 6, 32 j monument of, 1%, 33 
Wiltnol (Lord), vicloiy of, 177 
WUsoD (Bishop), buildiDgi creeled by, 

ttio 
Wilson (D,), seal of, 137 
Wilson {E.j, foucidation of, 136, 145 
Wilson (E. J.), birthplace of, 140 ; seat 

of, 137 
WilK>a(Rev. H.), benefaction of, 145 
Wilson (H.), benefaction of, 146 
Wilson (Sir H.), residence of, 108 
Wilton (Sir. J.;^ Urthplace of, 163 
Wilson (Rev. J.), rectory of, 364 
Wilson (R.), benefaclion of, 147 
Wilson(W. C.),seatof, 136 
Wilson (— ), seat of, 173 



place of| 181 
Wiltshire (J.), seal of, 172 

Wiiichcomh (Lady), benelaction of, 197 
Windsor (Lord), residence of, 344 
Winterbarne (Cardinal W.), birthplace 

of, 181 
Winterton (— ), property of, 128 
Wise (Rev. H.), seated? 
Wise (M.), seat of, 6 



Withering (Dr. W,), memorial of, 59 
Withers (P.), birthplace of, 181 
Wolstan (St., Bishop of Worcester}, 

birthplace of, 15 
Wolvey (A. dc), fonndation of, 128; 

marriage of, 138; manor of, 128 
Wolvey (Sir J. de), manor of, 128 
Wolvey (Joan de), marriage of, 26, 12S 
Wombwell (T.), benefaction of, 63 
Wonley (R.), guild of, 88 
Woodward (U. H.), mansion of, 203 
Worcester (Bishops of), park of, 18 
Wprdswonb (W.J, seat of. 137 
Wortley Montagu (Lady M.), reputed 

elopement of, 348 
Wren (Sir C], birthplace of, 181 
Wrey (Rev. W. B.), seat of, 172 
Wright (R.), foundation of, 14G 
Wroughton (Miss), seat of, 173 
Wutfbere (King of Mereia), defeat of, 

•73 



Wydbury (Rev. J.), guild of, 87 
Wyncote (R.), guild of, 87 
Wyodham (H. P.), residence of, 316 
Wyndham (J.), memoHal of, 316 
Wyndham (\V.), seat of, 171, 172, 192 
Wy vill (Bishop of Salisbury), memorial 
brass of, 303 

Yorke (Hon. P.), maTiiage of, 2*4 
Youghall (Sir. J.), death of, 160; 

memorial of, 160 
Younge (E.), seat of, 343 
Yvery (family of), arms of, 240 

Zouch (R.), birthplace of, 181 

Zooch of Harringworth (W., Lord), 

foundation of, 3 
Zouche (family o^, aims of, 246 
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AcHOi.T, minor of, 270 

Acton TuTTille, 203 

Akennan (J. Y.), od Kemble, 2G8 

AJbounie, 177, iSl 

Alcestei, 3. S. 'S 

Alderbury, 176, 351 

AldertoD, iSl, 199, 100 

Alleslej, 4 

AJmiboasM, 27, 57, 84, 119, 170, 171, 

igr, 147,158, 197 
AUcotI, 35 
AlTcston, 5 
Ambleiide, 140, 144 
Amesbai7, 167, 16S, 174, 181, 200, 

Aneelo (Michael), piintings b;, 1S7, 

Angle Tain, 134 
Aniley Hall, 15 
, Appleby, 134, 136-13 



140, 141, 144, 



Applethwaitc, 134 
Arbotoueh Banks, 64 

Aiml, family, 33, 2$, 36, 35, 45, 46, 55, 
57-59. 64, 65. 7073. 'oo, 101. 108, 
113, 114. 117-119, 124, 160, 192, 
194-197, 102, 210, 211, 215, 223, 
232, 246-257, 272, 292, 309, 345, 
349 

Aithut's Round Table, 141 

Asby, 133-136, 141 

Asbbr, 136. 144 

Athcombc, 1S2 

Aahridge (Baclts), 230 

Askham, 133, 135, 141 

AaloD (Warwickshire), 1 1, 25-27 

AsUey, 4, 15 

AthcTstooe, 5, 10, 1 5, 2S 

Aubrey, on South Wnuchall, 333 



^vehury, 167 
k Wood (A.), 



on Ualmesbury, 293, 294 



Bacon, scnlplure by, 33 

Badbuiy, 167 

Baddesley Ensor, 4 

Baginton, 4, S, 2S, 33 

Bakeri, strike of, at Coventry, 29 

Balsall, 4, 15,63,64 

Bamplon, 136, I4I, 144 

Baabuiy (Wilts), 173 

BarTord, 5 

Barnes (W.), on Mere, 196-29S 

Bamon, 4 

Barton, 133, 136, 144, 145 

Barton on-the- Heath, 15, 16, 23 

Battlebargh, 133 

Beaie [ — \ stained glass by, 329 

Beaudesert, 4 

Bed, coHou), al CIopioo, 7, 16 

Bedwyn, Great, 16S, 173, 259, 260 

Bells, church, 38, 4% 45, 50, 51, $6, 



Bell-ti 



!. ISS. i 



..298 



s, Norman, 203, 204 
Beinerlon, 1E2, 192 
Bcnediciines, foundations of the, 53, 

273 
Berkiwell, 32, 33 
Bernascboni, sculpture by, 257 
Berwick St. Leonard, 201, 202 
Betham, 134, 141 
Biddestoo, 303, 204, 331 
Bidford, 16 
Biedermann (G. A.), on Dauntsey, 224, 

225 
Bilton, 16 
Binsey (Oxon), 203 
Birmingham, 3-5, it, t3, l€, 32-37 
Bishop Cannings, 16S 
Bishopslone, 1S3 
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Biahopton, ao, 37, 38 
Binet ( — ), pictnre-gilleiy of, 73 
BithuD Wood, 337 
Bluklow Hill, 16 
Birthe Hall, 16 

BoltoD (WesliDOicluid), 148-151 
Bolton-in-MoiUnd, 14J 
" Bod Honmies," fouodation of the, >l 
I, 339, 330 



Ediivto 
BoidcB&y, 



55 



of, 335 
Bowfell, 135- 
Bowlei {R«v. W. L.), epitaph by, 313 ; 

on Stanley Abbey, 336-338 
Bowood, 169, 183, 190^ 211 
Boi, 169, 304-K7 
Boxwell, 303 

X B<^ Bisbop," tomb of, at Salisbuiy, 186 
Bracebiidge Pool, ito 
Braden Forest, 174 
Btadenitoke, 16S, 307-311, 338 
Bradford (Wilts), 168, 170, 173> i74> 

331 
Biadwell, 4 

Brandon, 4 

Bnuset, memoiial, m HUt, 37, 35, 40, 

151. 186, 194. M> a** 273, 394. 

303; muHlattd, 38, 61-63, 71, 311, 

312. 314 ; rtmmitdfrem matrix, 71, 

7», 332 
Bratton, 167, 174 
Bretoeninin, 34, 35 
Brcmhill, 1S3, 211-315 
Biidgetown, 34 

Brieffor restoration of church, 285 
Brinklow, 3, 4, 1)6 
Britfotd, 215-217,350 
Britons, defeats of the, 173 ; victories 

of the, 173 
Britton (J.), on Kingston St. Michael, 

>73> 374 ; on Marlborough, 394 ; on 

Old Sarum, 303 ; on StantoQ St. 

Quintin, 339 ; drawings by, 345, 287 
Brixton DeTerill, 369 
Broad Chalk, iSz 
Broadgate, Coventry, 10 
Brome, 167 

Bromham, 16S, 183, 317 
Bromwicb, West, 34 
Broome, 38 

Brongh, 133. 135, 137, 14'. US 
Broiighnin, 134, 13S, 137, 141 
Buck (S. and N.), engiavings by, 308, 



Bull Oak, the, at Wedgeaock Park, 
137 

Balners, 136 
Burbage, 330 
Burcombe, 193 
Bumeshead, 134 
Burton, 145 
Bjland Abbey, 155 

Catdecote, II, IS, 16, 38, 39 

Calgarth, 141 

Callop Monday, in Westmoreland, 154 

Calne, 168, 170, 174, 182 

CaJudon, 4, 9, 28, 41 

Canaletli, paintii^ by, 188 

Carlton, 135 

Carmelites, foundation of the, 43 

Carpets, first manufactory of, in Eng- 
land, 189 

Carter ( — ), drawings by, 287 

Carvings, at Bremhill, 214 ; at Cmd- 
well, 333 ; at Downton, 337, 338 ; 
at Mere, 186 ; at Salisbury, 314, 336 

Castle Bromwicb, 34 

Castle Combe, 173 

Cattermole, drawii^ by, 245 

Cave's Iqd, 16 

Chaltield, Great, 361-268, 333 

Chalfield, Little, 263 

ChsmbeTs (SirW.), aicbileclnre of, 15 

Chancel screens, 151, 195, 214, 386, 
295-397 

Chantrey, sculpttue by, 331 

Chapel Plaster, 307, 318-23O 

Cbarlecote, 16 

Charlton, Great, 168, 196-198 

Charlton Park, 182 

Charity schools, 34 

Cbarm, ring worn as, 5a 

Chamel-boose at Stratford, loi 

Cherill, 183 

Chesterton, 3 

Chettle Hole, 183 

Chilton Foliat, 377 

Chinese temple at An$1«y Hall Park, 15 

Chippenham, 168, 170, 173, 174, 177, 
183, 199, 220 

Chipping Campden, to; 

Chitteme All Saints, l^, 183 

Cbitteme St. Mary, 169 

Cholderton, 320, 221 

Church Idwford, 4 

Chnrch wardens' accounts, St. Michael, 
Coventry, 54 
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Ostfbrd, 168 

Claade, puotingi by, 185, tS8 

Cle*rbun ring, 167 

CliftoD (WestmorelaDd), 135, 138 

Clock, cuiious, at Stralfont, 84 

Cloplon, 4, ifi, 31 

Clolb]>, 195 

Codford Si. Mary, 183 

Cotfin-lidi at Great Musgtave, 151 

Coffins, discovery of, 73, 1(3, 141, 184, 

206, 207, ai8, 320, 324, 323, 324 
Coins, diicoveiy of, 41, 64, 300 
Cole (B.), drawing by, 116 
Coleibill, 4, 16, 66 
CoUet 0-).on Siratford, 77, 78 
Collingboume, 311 
Colt Hoare (R.), on Biitfoid, 31$ 
Comb Dom:, 17S 
Comb Mann, 129 
Combe, 3, 16, 17 
Commeifoid, 178 
Compton, Long, 74 
Compton Verney, S 
Comptnn Wynyate, 4, 10, 13 
Copfoid, 204 
Corby, Battle of, 29 
Coronation chair of Kins John, 47 
Conham, 170, 174, 176, 183 
Conton, 103 
Cotley Hill, 167 
CoUwold games, iostilutioo of the, 15, 

Coaghton, 39-41 

Coventry, 3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 13, 17, 39 

Craclcenlhorpc, 134 

Ciicklode, 17a, 174, 221, 222, 268 

Cromlech on Marlborough Downs, 

29*. =95 
Crosby Ravensworth, 134, 136, 145 
Cross Cheaping, Coventry, 10 
Ctosset, churdiyard, 63, 334 ; market, 

S. II, 34. SO. '70, 183, 187, 3»8, 
320 ; Toadiidt, 58 ; viilagt, 58, 66, 

170, 231, 222 

Crossfell, 13 j, 141 

Crosthwaite, 134 

Cnidwell, 195, 196, 122-324 

Carwen's Island, 13s 

Customs, curious, at Devizes, 225 ; at 
Great Musgrave, 151 ; at Haselbuty, 
210 ; at MarlborODEll, 185, 186 ; at 
Ravenstonedaie, 143 ; at Stockton, 
187 ; at TolUid Royal, 346 



Dahl (M.), portrait by, 30^ 187 

Danes' bijnlt, 39 

Dane*, tncaiaions of the. 173, 174, 338 

Daniah lemaiiks, 133 

Danntsey, 234, 235 

Davila, portrait by, 122 

Deddington (Oxon), 8 

Dereteitd, 55, 56 

Devcrill, tbe, oode^oand river in 



De WUde (G. J.), on Ditteridge. 226 
Dinton, 193, III, 325, 136 
Ditleridge, 336, 337 
Dolphin House, the, at Salisbury, 314 
Domesday Book, referencet to, 34, 61, 

377 
Dow (G.), portrait by, I3I 
DowDtoo (Wilts), 170, 183, 227, 228 
Draycol, 183, 308 
Diaycot Cerne, 333 
Drownfoot, 337, 338 
Druidical Remaiui, 133, 159, 167 
Dnfton, 145 
Dunchurch, 4, 5, 56-58 
DuoTord, Little, 309 
Dnnmail liaise, 137 

Eamont, 141 

Earthworks, 3, 133 

East Everley, 1S3, 184 

East Knoyle, 16^ 170 

Easton Pierce, 374 

Eatinglon, 58 

Ebony figure, discovery of, at Coventiy, 

41 
Echo on Windermere, 143 
Edgbaston, 13, 58, 59 
l^^diehill, 3, 5, 11, te 
Edington, 174, 176, 228-233 
EdsloD, 6a 
^oton (F.J, stained glass by, 16, 65, 

134. 3a!4 
l^nton (H.), architecture of, 99 



Ellerbeck, 
Elm 



wfle, 343. 344 
StratCord-upoD-Avoo, 103 



EHer Water, l_, 
Elton Farm, 194 

Epitaphs, 33-35, 57^3, 7073, 74, laj. 
124, 156. 157. "93197. 199. 213, 

220, 321, 233-226, 233, 268, 311, 

3". 316. 317. 3*8, 339. 340. 34*1 

343.345 
Eidburie, 3 
Erdington, 26 
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Ettconrt, 124 
EthiiodQnt, 238 
Eveiham, 21 
EwcD, 268 
Ewir^i z68 
Ewyas, 344, 345 
Exiull, 17 

FaitE, Bt Kiikbf Stephen, 154 ; at 

Sutton Cold Reld, tto 
Ffljleigh, 233 
FacltoD Knot, 135, 143 
Fast, appointed to be kept at Warwick, 

116 
Fire, destructive, at Warwick, 1x4-136 
Fisher (T.), on Stiatrord-apon-ATOn, 

809S 
Fiihenon Delamcre, 154 
Fladbniy, 34, 3j 
Fletchamsted, 4 
Fontbill, 184, 233-358 
FoDlhiU GiSatd, manor of, 238, 239 
Fonts, church, 38, 55, 63, li, 73i "9. 

169, 194-197, 199, 323, 337, 369, 

324. 3»5 
Fountain Stone, 15, 16 
Four Oaks, 113 
Free Schools, s, 15. 1719. 33. 34. '"9, 

114, 136, 141, 144-148. 151. '70, 171. 

186. 187 
Frescoes at Ditteiidge, 227 ; at Newn- 

ham Regis, 18 
FroxGeld, 171, 191, 358 
Fulbroke, 17 
Fugglestooe, 169, 184 
Funeral garland, at Stockton Church, 

187 

Gale (T.), architecture of, 258 
Garland, funeral, at Stockton Church, 

187 
Cell Forth Spout, 135 
George (W.), drawings by, 280 
Gondsdike, 135 
Gosford Green, 9, 38 
Gospel Elm, at Suatford-upon-Avon, 
^'03 

GritiiimBr schools. See Free schools 
Grasmere, 134 

Great Bedw^, 168, 173, 259, z6o 
Great ChalGeld, z6l-26S, 333 
Great Charlton, 16S, 196-198 
Great Musgrave, 151, 152 
Great Sherston, 174 
Greene (R.), on StratfiMd-upon-ATon, 

77 
Greeaholme, 136, 145 



Grey Friars, foundations of the, 43, 53 
Griffith (M.), drawings by, 67, 160 
Guest ( — ), painting by, 1S7 
Guido, paintings by, 121 
Guy's Cliff, 4, 17,18 

Hackthorp, 146 

Halfotd, 60, 61 

Hall (G.), on Shap, 157, 159 

HallyireU, 16 

Hamilton (R.), drawings by, 234 

Hamper {W.f, on Avebury, zoi ; on 
Birmingham, 34, 35 ; on Knowle, 
72 ; on Slonehcnge, 340 

Hampton-in-Arden, 58, 61-64 

Hankerton, 194, 195 

Hard Walk. 236 

Harnham Bridge, 319, 32a 

Hamish, 184 

Hanham, 184 

Hartley, 134 

Hartshill, 4 

Hartshorn Tree at Hornby Hal], 143 

Haselbury, 230 

Hatton, 18, 65, 66 

Haunted House at Tidworth, 188 

Haverback, 134 

Hawes Water, 134 

Hawkesworth (Dr.), epitaph by, iS 

Hayley (W.), epitaph by, 343 

Heale House, 344 

Heddington, 184, 228 

Helvellyn, 135 

Henley-in-Arden, 4, 66 

Henwood, 4 

Hermitage at Bridgetown, 24 ; at 
Chapel Plaster, 218-220 

Heversham, 136, 143, 145 

He well, J 

Heytesbory, 170, 184, T89, 190, 347 

Hey wood, 170 

Hill, loS, 114 

Hill Deverill, 184, 269 

Hindon, 221, 244 

Hindoo Temple at Melchet, 1S6 

Hinkley Hill, 236 

Hoare (R. C), on Britford, 215 

Ha1l>ein, portraits by, 121, 122, 1S5, 
-189, 19S 

Holt (Wilts), 170 

Holy Cross, guild of the, at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, S3 -97 

Honiley, 66, 67 

Hopper (G.), on Kendal, 152 

Horn, curious, at Tottenham Park 
House, 18S 

Hornby, 143 
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Horniiu 
HniHtA. ,. 

170, 189,301,319, 330 
Houtheist, pOTtreiti bf, 17 
HowgUl, IM 
Knoeeifon], 331, 3J0 
HuTdcott, 192 
Hattcn, Old, 136, 143 

Idminston, 184 
IkcDcild Sbeet, no, 113 
IlmiiiEtQD, 5 
Imber, 184 
Inkpen (Beiks), >6o 
Imcriplioiu. Sa Epitaphi 
Iichinshim (Loi%), 119 
Itchington (Long), to 

TutSMD (C), portnili t^, I30^ 3S3 
Jurii (— ], lUined £>>** t?, jio 
Je&j'cs ( — ), drairiDgs by, 67 
Johnson (G.), ccnliiture by, lOl 
Jonet (In^o), architectDre of, jeo 
Joijan 0.)i °i ^^ □cigbboDihood of 

Stratford -upon- A von, 30-35 
Jordan Well, CoTeoliy, 10 

Kabet, 138, 145 

Kaufmann (A.), poitnit* by, 189 

Kemble, 19S, 199, z68 

K«aid.l, 133, 134, 136, 138, 143, 14s, 

146, 153, 153 
Kenilworth, 3, 4i 8-'o, 67, 6S 
Keanet, 174 
Kentmere, 134, 142 
Ki?, discDver; of. at Old Samm, 30S 
KiiMtoii, 4, 12, 60 
King's Healh, 390, 291 
Kingaton Deverill, 369 
Kings wood, 16S, 369-373 
Kington St. Michael, 168, 219, 373, 

374 



, ., „- . , 143, 

146 
Kirkby Stephen, 124, 136, I45, 146, 

154-156 
Kneller (Sii G.), poiliaits by, 2S3 
Kni^U Templars, precepCoriei of the, 

4, 15, 115 ; manor* of the, I15, 139 
Knock, 167 

Knowle, 4, 18, 63, 64, 68-73 
Knoyle Odierne, 174 



Lacock, 169, 190, 274-377 



Langley Hall, 115 

LatiKlowti, 177 

Laivrance (— ), portraits by, 49 

Leamington, S. 73 

Leigh Delamere, 303 

Leland, on Chapel Plader, 3t8, ZI9 ; 

on Edingtoo, 330 ; on Malmcsbn^, 

186 ; on Saliibniy, 330 ; on Wnuc- 

h«11.334 
Leiy (Sir P.), pottiMIs by, 17, 49, 282 
Lenham (Kent), 237 
Liehtmng, destrnctiiw of boildings by, 

o', 63. 33» 
ulleshall, 119 
Lime-trees at Mere, Z97 
Uttle Chal6eld, 163 
Litilecole, 184, 185, 331, 377-381 
Little Dnnford, 309 
Little Sulton, 108 
Little Tey, 904 
Little Wolford, 73, 74 
" Liveryman," etymcJogy of, 91 
Lockiwell, 168, 336 
Longbridge, 119, 137 
Longbridge Deverill, 269 
Long Compton, 74 
Longford, 169, 185, 351 
Longholme Island, 143 
Long Itchingham, 119 
Long Itcbineton, 10 
Longleat, 168, 177, \%l, 381-383 
Long Marston, 34 
Lorraine (C.), paintings by, 351 
Louis XIV., medallion of, 335 
Ludgershall, 169, 175, 193 
Ljdiaid IVegoie, 185 

Maiden Bradley, 16S, 185, 384 
Maiden Castle, 134 
Mallerstang, 134, 135 
Malvtesbory, 168-174 173, 174, 177, 

185, 20S. 385-394 
Maney, 108 
Maps made of Tapcttry, at Weston 

Hons^ 30 
Harden (Wilts), 173 
Markets, 154, 17° 
Mulborougt^ iTc^ 175, 176, 185, 186, 

394,195 
Marshwood, 1 93 
Manton, Long, 24 
Msxstoke, 3, 4, 9 
Measand, 136, 146 
Melchet, 1S6 
Melksham, 170 
Mere (Wilts), 168, 169, 186, 191, 321, 

395-398- 
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MerevBle, 3 


Pageants at Coventry, 10 


Middleham (Yorks), 66 


Pwwed glass, 16, 41, 43. 45-51. 53. «5. 


Milbounif. 134 


88, 141, 143, 144, 187, 195. Ma, 
441, 243, 244, 25a. m, 317, 3*4, 


Millthorpe, 136. 141 


Milston, 300 


3»S 


Mineral aprings. 5, 20, 170 


Parker (T. L.), collections of. 3^7 


Minety, 193, 194. 






on Edebaston, 58, 59 ; on Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 78 


Monk's Close, 24 


Monk's Kirby, 3 


Parrot (S.), on WilUngtou, 161 


Monkton Deverill, i85, 269 


Pate Hole, 134, 13s 


Monkton Farley, 168, 169, 186 


Patoun(-),?Si«iiSE»by,.2. 


Moorduwock Oddendale, 133 


Patterdale, 134, 135 

Pedigree of the Aylesbury family, 188 


Morivian children, school for, >t 


Tytherlon, 170 


PedimeaHall. 115 


Morgan's Hill, 39 


Peeping Tom, statue of, 17 


Morland, 136, 141, 146, 148, 149, 150 


Pen (Wilts), 173, 174 


Moite (A.), drawing by, 126 
Mulberry-tree at Strattoid-apon-Avon, 




Peretti (— ), portrait* by, 1S8 


'9- 75. 76 


Petrifying springs, 135, 136 


Musgrave, Great, 151, 158 


Pillerton, 8 


Mytetis (—X portrails by, 38a 


Pinley, 4 




Piscina, examples of, 3S 7Ci> 72, 101, 


Nateley Scares, ao4 


NatUod, 134 


"9. 193. 195. aift '"3 


Newbiggen, 134. 143 


Pitmead, 186 


New Place, Stratford-iipon-AToa, 19 


Plague, viritations of the, 17, 176. 346, 


347 


Newport Pagnell, ^% 


Poleshill, 18 


Nichols (J- G.),on Slrattord-opon-ATon, 


Polesworth, 4, s 

Potter (— ). architectore of, 45. 47 




Nind, 270 


Potteries at Inkpen and Kioibury, 260 


Nine Men's Morris, plan of; on grave- 


Pottem, 308, 309 


stone at Salisbuiy, 344 


Ponllon, 168 




l=.S-^"TiSo„h. 


Norton (Wilts), 300 


Nuneaton, 4, 5 


•57. 159 




Preshnte, 169 


Nnthuat, 64 


Preston Patrick, 133 




Prinley Farm, 66 


0«k»ey, 169, 198. 199 


PoIpiU. remarkable, 53- '69 


Oak-trees, at Saveinake, 330 ; at Sher- 
iton, 331; at Wedgenock Park, 117; 




Quintoo, 105, 107 


at Whinfell, 143 




Obelisk at Kendal, 136 


Radmore, 3 
Radway, tS 


Offcburch Bury, 4 


Okebnm, 168 . 


Ramsbuiy, j69k 191 


OldboioughHiU, 311 


R«lley,3 


Oldbury, 3 




Old Hntton, 136, 143 


>57 


Old Sarom. I73-I7S. iM, 300-308, 31s 


RayrigE. 143 


Old Stratford, 37 


Reader (W.). on Bapnton, 28-32; on 


Orion, 136, 145-147 


Coventry, 53, 54 ; on Honiley, 66, 67 


Orton Scar, 135 


Re.giil,i34 


Osmund {— ), sculpture by, 3*8 


Rebus, for Baynton, 232 ; for Likeitrai, 


Oyeriley Green, 39 




Oxford, 12 


" Red Horse," the, at Radway. 18 
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paintings bf, 17, laa, tat, 



w. 35' 
ij, 186 
an, coiiu, 30, 24, 64 ; encanp- 
menu, 3, 133, 351; proriDcei, 3, 
133'; remaiiu, 140, 141, 183, 186, 
ao4, 305, 380 ; roadi, 306 ; statiom, 
3, 153 ; temple, 133 ; vaie, 133 
Rood, figure of the, at Ch«p«l Plwtei, 

Rood-Iofti and icreeiu, lenuini oft iS, 

7», 3^ 
Roof wiib poiDl«d timber archei, 1 16 
Rooke (H.), on Halford, 61 
Rom, reaeiration of a, bj my of rent, 

98 
Roasi, tcnipture by, Vi 
Routnliac, iculptuieby, 1II7 
Roundawaj Hill, 177, 338 
RowinKlon, manor of, 79, 80 
Rowley Re^U, 55, 56 
Rubena, paiDtingi by, t7, 19, l30-t33, 

183. 383 
RuBby, 4, S. "8 

Rnsh'beanDg at Great Masgcave, 151 
Ryibirach, iculptiue by, 187 

St. Maiy's Hall, CoTcntry, 43, 44 

St> Mai7 Holme, 134 

Salisbury, 170, I7S-I77. 'M, 187, 309- 

3^9 
Sarney ( — ), painting by, 346 
Sandford, I34 

Sarcophaeas i.t Arbury Hall, 15 
Sarum, Old, 173'7S. '86, 300-308, 311 
Savernake, 170, igi, 339-331 
Saxon, architecture, 4, Z3, 33, 38, 63, 

160, 196, 303, 285, 3S6 ; earthworks, 

3 ; font, 269; utensils, 189 
Smnebbelie (— ), drawing* by, 315 ; 

on Salisbury, 316, 317 
Seagiy, 388 
SeafiDgton, 7 

Sedilia ai SlTatfotd-tipon-Avon, ids 
Selwood, 174 

Sepnlchiei, reported Biiliib, 143 
Kiap, 133, 13s, 136, t43. 157-159 
Shenstone <— ), sketch by, 38 
Sherborne {Dorset], 313-314 
SherstoD, 174, 331 
Sbortley, 3 
Shottery, 18, 30 



Shrewton, 187, 335, 336 

Shogboroogb, 30 

Shnfloke, 4, 18 

Silburv HiU, tTO 

Siiergh, t34, 143, 160 

Skeletons, discovery o^ 30, 3 1, 39, 68, 
133, 309, 309 

Skcllmcr^b, 1 34 

Skulls, discovery of, iq 

Skuikill Well, 159 

Slanehtealbrd, 118 

Small-pox, deaths hom, 193 

Smardale, 134 

Smirke, architecture of, 136 

Smith j.]) engiBvinK I^, 30 

Snitterbeld, 31 

Snyders ( — ), portraits by, 381 

Sodbuiy, 174 

SodIs, admistion of| to Gnild of H<^ 
Cross at Stratford-apOD-Avon, 83-89, 
91.9" 

Sonlham, 18 

South Wraxha 

Spirits, haant < 

Spon Ho«pital, Coventry, 17 

Spring petrifying, 135, 136 

SpyePark, 187, I90 

Spying How, 143 

Suincd Blass, 16, 41, 43, 45-51, S3, 65. 
88, 141, 143, '44. 187, 195. M2. MI. 
343, 344, 353, 367, 317, 314, 335 

Stainton, 134 

Slandlynch, 170^ 33S 

Stanemore, 136, 147 

Stanleigh, 168 

Stanley Abbey, 336-338 

Stanton SL Quintin, 339 

" Star-stones, discovery of, at Shi^- 

borough, 10 
Stavelnr (Westmoreland], 134 
Steel cbair at Longford Castle, 185 
Steeple Langford, 339, 340 
Stenkrith Bridge. 136 
Stivichall Hill, 11 
Stockton (Wilts), 187 
Stone coffin, 183 ; pulpit, 134 
Stone 0-). on Ffoificld, 358 ; on S«»er. 

"alte. 330. 331 
Stone (Worcester), 393 
Stonebenge, 167, 306, 340, 341 
Stone mark io waU at Chalfield nuuiai' 

bouse, 366 
Stoneleigh, 3, 4, 18 
Stotr's point, 135 
Slonihead, 170, 187, 18S, 191 
Stourton (Wilts), 169, 170, 174, 341- 
343 
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. i8-3j, 



Strairord, Old, 37 

Stratford-upon-Avon, 4, 5, 

74-103 

Stiatford-sub-Cas[le, 188, 343, 344 
SUeosbam, 35 

Strelton- upon -Fosse, 103-108 
Stndley, 3, 4, 169, 190 
Subterrancui pusages at Kendal, 1 52 ; 

at Old Sanim, 300-302 
Superstitions at Littlecote, 3S0, 381 
Sutton ColdGeld, 5, 108-115 
Sutton, Little, loS 
Switidale, 147 

Table, curiouj, in chapter-house at 

Salisbury, 317, 33S 
Tapestty- weaving, introdnctian of, into 

England, 10 
Tautney Hill, 204, 305 
Taylor (Sir R. ), architecture of, 315 
Teffont Ewyas, igj, 344-34^ 
Temple BaUall,iiS-i30 
Temple Sowerbjr, 134, 136 
Teniers, paintings l^, I22, 18E 
Tenure, curious, at Moiroesbuiy, 290, 

391 
Tessellated uvemeots, discovery of, 

205, 306, 380 
Thames, source of the, 36S 
Thellesford, 3 

Tbomason ( — ], dratvings by, 19 
Thompson (H.), paintings by, 1S8 
"Three Turn," the, at AlherstoDe, 28 
Thrimby, 136, 147 
Tidwotth, 188, 200 
Tiles, encaustic, discovery of, at Kanil- 

worth, 18 
Tisbury, 188, 191 
Titian, portraits bf, 121, 183 
Tollaid Royal, 188, 346 
Tottenham Park Hoose, 188, 191, 

3*9 
Trentham, 119 
Trowbridge, 170, 175 
Tytheringtoo, 169, 1S8, 189 
Tytberton Galloways, 170, 188 

Ulleswater, 134-136, 143 

Ulney, 66 

Underground river in Wilts, 1S3 

Upbant, 346, 347 

Upton Lovel, 189 

Upton ScudaiDDt^ 1S9 

Urcbfoot, 346, 347 



331-335 
Walker (— ), portrait by, 183 
Walmley, id8, 114 
Walton, 19 
Wansdyke, 339 

Wai»ey(U.), on Stondenge, 340, 341 
Wardout Castle, 177, 189, 319 
Warltire ( — ),.on Stonebenge, 340 
Warmington, 3 
Warroiaster, 170, 347 
Warwick, 3-S, II, 12, 19, 120-127 
Waiwickshire, 3-130 
Watercrook, 1 53 
Weapons, andent, discovery of, 30, 

21 
Wedgcnock, 127 
Wednesbury (Wilu), 173 
Wrlcombe Hills, 3, 5, 31, 22 
Wellesbouroe, 128 
Wells, ebbing and flowing, 189 ; sacred, 

13s. 13^. 170 
Wesham Abbey, 39 
Wessei (kings of), palace of, 183 
West Bromwich, 34 
Westbury, 170, 171, 345, 347. 348 
West Dean, 348, 349 
West Knoyle, l6g, 189 
West Lavington, 171 
Westmoreland, 133-163' 
Westport, 291 
Wharton, 160, 161 
Wbeler (R. B.), on Edston,6o 
Whinfell, 135, 143 
Whitbarrow Scar, 135 
White Friars, foundations of the, 17, 

43 
" While Hone, repreaenlatioo or, m 

the Wiltshire Downi, 174, 190, 191 
Wbiteparish, 349> 35^ 
White-sheet Hill, 168 
Wildboar Fell, 135 
WiUington, i6i 

Wilson (SirW,), architecture of, 125 
Wilson ( — ), paintings by, 188 
Wilton, 168, 171, 173. '74, "76-178, 

189,192,221,350,351 
Wiltshire, 167-353 
Windermere, 135, 136, 143, 144, i6i- 

•63 
Windley Pool, 110 
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WiDion, 136, 144, 148 
WiMOD (Soffolk), 304 
WithenUck, 136 
WoUe H&11, 176, 1S8 
WolfoTd, Utile, 73, 74 
Wobtoa, 3, 4 
WoItcj, 9, 118-130 
Woodhouse (WilH), 177 
Woodwaid (P.), on SiwiEh, 160 
Woottoo BuKl, 351, 35> 
Wootton Wawen, 3, 60, Sc^ 130 
Woand>I lUiK, 143 
Wraxtwll, Sooth, 331-335 
WtynMc Hill, 135 



' Wjatt (J.),*rchilectiiTeoF, 45, 47, 23S, 

I Wyley,-3sa 
' Wyih, 134 

Vrnmboiy, 168 

Yalei [G.}, on Beiktwell, 33 ; od 
I HamptoQ-in-Aiden, 61-63 
I Vew-trec», at HuDpton-io-Arden, 63 : 
at Mere (Wjib), 197 ; >t Mookton 
Failey, 199 
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